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The 5Ist Annual Meeting 


With a registered attendance of 
1113, the annual the 
Society of American Foresters 
held in Biloxi, Miss., December 12 


15, was one of the largest gather 


meeting of 


ings of professional foresters ever 

held, anywhere 
The theme of 

sion was ‘‘Southern Forests 


the general ses 
Past 
President 
Evans opened the first 
December 13 


and a 


Present, and Future.’’ 
Charles F 
general session on 
with welcome to 
Herbert 
presided. I. F. Eldredge led 
off with the first paper. ‘‘Southern 
Then and Now Paul 
told of ‘‘Buildine 
and Industry on Cutover Lands.’’ 
Peter Watzek **Inte 
Production and Utiliza 
D. Dosker emphasized the 
of Hardwood Utiliza 
tion Trends in Southern Forestry 
Arthur W. Nelson, Jr 
chairman for the second 
December 15 
and their topies were ‘‘ Harnessing 
Karm Woodlands Southern 
Industrv’’ by E. T ‘The 
Use of Fire in Southern Pine Man 
agement’’ by A. D 
The South’s Approach to 
gional Edueation 
William J 


greetings 
all those in attendance. J 
Stone 


Forests 
M. Garrison 


discussed 
yrating 
tion ie © 


‘*Tmportance 


served as 
reneral 
session on Speakers 
and 
Ilaw CR: 


Folweiler ; and 
Re- 
in Forestry’’ by 


MecGlothlin. Two pa- 


Participants in first general session 


C.D 


Dosker 


l to r. 


were on the subject 
‘Impact of the National 
American 


Heyward, Jr 


pers given 
Emerg 
ency on Forestry 
Frank discussed 
‘The Impact on Production’’ and 
Charles L. Tebb ‘‘The Impact on 
Forust Resource.’’ The concluding 
paper on the 


by William A 


Future of the 


program was given 
Duerr, ‘‘The Forest 


South.”’ 


Society Affairs Session 

A highlight of the Society Af 
fairs Session was the presentation 
to President Evans of a gavel made 
which 
himself had 
Mount Vernon. The 
presentation, in behalf of the 
Puget Sound and Columbia River 
William D 


from a tree 


Washington 


of elm wood, 


(reorge 


planted at 


Sections, was made by 
Hagenstein 

The annual reports of the presi 
dent, C. F. the 
secretary, Henry Clepper, and the 
editor, Albert G. Hall, were given 
at this session. They are published 
in the Society Affairs department 
of this issue 


Evans, executive 


The remainder of the period was 


devoted to a panel discussion of 


qualifications for Junior member 
The topic was ** Approved 


Member 


ship 
Curricula for Society 


ship.’ 


Peter Watzek, Paul M 


Garrison, J 


R. E. MeArdle, chairman of the 
Council Committee on Membership, 
acted as moderator. Participating 
on the panel were James S. Bethel, 
F: #. 
and Carl Rishell. Open forum dis 
followed 

Preceding this session, there was 
a joint the Council 
and the Secetion delegates. 


Kaufert, Myron Krueger, 


cussion 


meeting of 
A spe 
cial report of this meeting appears 
in the Society Affairs section 
Division Meetings 

Each of the Society’s 11 subject 
Divisions held a meeting. The Di 
Edueation, Silviculture, 
and Forest Management held full 
morning and after 
Pub 


9 ° 
Economics, 


visions of 


day meetings 
The other Divisions 
Forest 


noon 
lic Relations, 
Forest Recreation, Range Manage 
Watershed 
and Forest-Wildlife Management 
held half-day The Di 
visions of Forest Products and Pri 


held a full 


ment, Management, 


SPSSIONS 
vate Forestry jointly 
day session 

In all, 64 technical papers were 
Most 
published 


presented at these sessions. 
of these will be 


in the .louRNAL during 1952. 


papers 


Reports of the Division meetings 
will be found in the Society Af 
fairs section of this issue 

The Society Dinner 

Preceding the annual dinner, the 

Societys members and their ladies 


Herbert Stone 








and public forestry 
Biloxi 
 @ 


ana (it 


nearby 
hibit 


monstration ol 
outrol equipment 
Ladies Activities 


hundred 


ladies wet 


operations 
featuring an ex 


rré 


neeting They 


vet-acquainted 


morning of 
the atte 
bridae and 


ber 14 


Gulf ¢ 


they 
oast 
Hall 

tte 


antebelh 


at Ossian 


Hospitality Room 


ajyun 


Field Trips 


canasti 


made 


the 


rnoon 


with a ston 


nH 


ri 
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the large 
rooms of the Buena Vista Hotel for 
This 
Dex- 
ter and featured free shrimp and 
for all 
partake of them. It 
big hits of the 
splendidly to 


open house in one of 
two days during the meeting 
room was in charge of A. K 
refreshments who eared to 
of the 
meeting and served 
help 


their wives get acquainted 


Was one 


and 


foresters 


Related Meetings 

Most of the 
were represented by 
The 


Executives 


schools of forestry 
alumni re 
unions Council of 


School 


Forestry 
met following 
the regular meeting 

In addition, there were 
of the Consulting 
Foresters, the National Couneil of 
Extension Foresters, the 


Societv of 


meetings 


Association of 


Interna 
For 


Commit 


tional Tropical 


and the Executive 


Asso 


sters 


‘ation of State For 


' } 
DOSSIDIE 


Charles A. ¢ 


as general cha 


acted 


To all who 


onnaughton 


ASSIST et 





Structure, Growth, and Drain in 
Balanced Uneven-Aged Forests' 


A BALANCED UNEVEN-AGED FOREST is 
which the 


removed 


one in current growth 


‘an be annually or pe 
riodically while maintaining at the 
and initial 


same time the structure 


volume of the forest. It is, or may 


be considered. a forest with a nor 
mal growing stock, capable of pro 


In a bal 


ducing a sustained vield 

forest. the 
growth is offset by 
ity, and the 


tween 


anced virgin current 
current mortal 
existing balance be 
erowth and mortality makes 
it possible for such a forest to per 
From 


experimental investigations on bal 


petuate itself indefinitely 


ed managed and certain undis 


f 


turbed virgin considerable 


orests, 
knowledge = h en gained con 

diameter distribution 

forests. Experimental 
work has shown that the diameter 
i inversed J 
when plotted 
on semi-logarithmie paper vields a 
straight line (2, 3, 5). Actual ex 
diameter dis- 
Figure 1 


rather 


distribution is of the 


shape: rm, which 


amples of balanced 
tributions are shown in 


1 forests with a 


diameter distribution 


only in well 


entire vunty 


examples shown 


curve of the expo 


the actual data 
espective timber 


degree of pree 


vr ealeulatin 


imber f 
number o 


in eacl ciameter ‘lass 
initial strneture of the 


> 


maintained. By 


stating the 
» of thi rin this fash 


} 


not to be implied that 


for publication on May 9, 
No. 1668 in the JOURNAL 
Agricultural 


Series o Pennsylvania 


Experiment Station 


ter distrilt 


m™ 


ced diame 


in forest management the cuttings 


should be earried out so as actually 


maintain a given forest struc 


know how 


However, if we 


class 


much to eut in each diameter 
in order to maintain a given struc 


ture. we automatically know how 


much to eut in order to change a 
distribution accord 
ing to our own choosing. In state 


this 


ven diameter 
timber know 
will be 
the actual and the desired drain on 
As illus 
trated later, this will help in state 


wide 


surveys, 
useful for determining 


eage 


the forests of a region 


and national planning. which has 


as its objective the maintenance 


85 


Professor of 


H. Arthur Meyer 
forestry, Th oennsvivania 


State Coll College 


hemlock forest 
Hampshire tim 
Miss 


and rebuilding of the timber re 


sources of the area. 


Diameter Distribution in Balanced 
Uneven-aged Forests 

The diameter distribution in any 

a tends towards the 

illus 


large forest at 
J-shaped form as 


Figure 1 In a 


inversed 

trated in well 
stocked managed forest with a more 
or less balanced structure, there is 
relatively more medium sized and 
large timber than on a relatively 
depleted forest area. A virgin for 
est may show a maximum accumu 
lation of volume, even though the 


diameter distribution of trees re 
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mains balanced in the se described by an exponential of trees for increasing diameters 


funetion of the form it is obvious that with relatively 

yax <aX more trees in the lower diameter 
classes, the number of trees per acre 
vhat understocked can be much larger than in a for 


} t i r 
lies the desired opti ae 
( 4 p diameter interval dX > 
forest diameter at breast height of heavy timber; hence, a large 
b 


est with a relatively large amount 
ocking sought in 


ise of natural logarithms value of a will be associated with a 
cat constants which characterize 
The various structural types certain structurs 


lagement 
large value of k. It is found, how 
show Monre ave one co . ever, that for a certain forest type. 
n in Figure 1 ha ne com It can be shown that the number of , . ; ‘ ‘I : 
mon characteristic: Each of the age the value of k for a given value of 
trees in successive diameter classes - ye 
diameter distributions shown can : j era a can still vary considerably, indi 
of a diameter distribution of this 2 ae ; 
cating different degrees of stock 
type represents a geometric series i 4 2 
a ing or stand density. Variations 
hat means, the quotient q between ; 
in stocking may reflect influences 
number of trees in successive diam ‘ ‘ : 
ott dg of site or quality of management 
eter classes is constant Chis fact . : 
: Corresponding values of a and k 
originally discovered in 1898) by . . : 
: for a large number of balanced for 
the French forester de Liocourt. is : : 
: . est structures investigated over a 
often known or referred to as the 


law of de Liaoecourt Numerical 
values of the quotient q are found 


period of twenty vears are shown 
in Table 1 


to fluetuate over a wide range. The It is necessary to point out that 
data listed in Table 1 show values "° all stem distributions of un- 
q varying from 1.13 to 1.56 even-aged forests follow the law 
Values of q up to 2.0 and larger of the distribution function given 
ain Gant én te dia on above. Certain significant devia 
balanced diameter distributions of — "OMS: discovered, for example, 
nelatiocic unleiaind ccs Wh 3 Ee ponderosa pine forests of 
the application of 2-inch diamete Arizona can be explained by the 
classes, the relationship hetween q predominance of certain sted 
and the constant a of the exponen ‘lasses, caused by past large hres 
tial dietutitinn Sinetinn ta pian Cf ClaREREES which are followed 
by the equation q by abundant natural regeneration 
In order to decide whether a viven of a major portion of the forest 
structure comforms sufficiently to Excess of trees in the smallest 
the form of the curve characterized “meter class may be due to a lack 
he this dictetinstion fenstion it is of cutting in these unmerchantable 
well to plot number of trees interms “!4° classes 


of diameter at breast height on Knowing the range of corre 
semi-logarithmic paper. The plotted sponding values of a and k for a 
points should then roughly follow given forest type, it is possible to 





a straight line as shown in Figure ¢aleulate the stem distribution of 
» for the data of the forest survev 4 series of gradually differing 
of New Hampshire. The constant Structural types. An investigation 
a designates the slope of the line of this kind, carried out for the 
while k indicates relative stand beech-birch-maple-hemlock forests 
density. that is. for a given value of northern Pennsylvania, indi 
of a, higher or lower values of k cates that the desired volume on 
indicate higher or lower stand den the Allegheny National Forest 
sitv.2 The two constants a and k somewhat changing according to 
closely correlated with each location and site, should be be 
Since a hich value of a tween 2.000 and 4.000 cubie feet 

rapid deerease in number per aere, with a percentage dis 
tribution by size elasses as indi 

eated in Table 3. If the produ 


tion of saw timber is the main ob 


ject of management, the desired 
growing stock should lie between 
3.000 and 4.000 eubie 

acre; if the emphasis is on the pro 


duetion of pulpwood, a growing 
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stock of 2.000 to 3,000 eubie feet 


will be adequate.* 


Calculation of Gross Volume 
Increase by Diameter Classes 


Because of the annual diameter 


growth of the trees, a given bal 
anced diameter distribution changes 
from one year to the next. Through 
ortality or cuttings the original 
may be automatical 


If no trees die 


distributions 
lv restored and no 
a given distribution 

Fig 
, 


diameter class the 


trees are cut, 


vould change as indicated in 


ive 3. In each 


distribution would move to 


‘urve 


discussion of the bal 


of uneven-aged forests 


r’s paper ‘‘ Management 
4 Jour Forestry 41 


Increase yx 


l 


the right by an amount equal to 


the average diameter growth of 


The 


diameter classes would 


each diameter class number 


of trees by 


therefore increase in all diameters 


and in order to restore the original 


distribution, the equivalent in 


number of trees to the annual or 


increase shown by the 


periodic 
shaded area in Figure 3 would have 


to be removed each vear or each 


period. For a certain average di 


ameter growth, I, this increase in 
number of trees can easily be eal 
culated for each diameter class. If 
expressed in percent of the original 
that 


number of trees in diameter 


class, we obtain the percentage of 
gross volume inerease which is the 
same as the cutting 
vided the 


percent, pro 


original diameter dis- 


ESTS FOR 
NUMBER OF 


7 i i i | 


8. 
8 
8 
8 


tribution is to be restored. A 
prisingly simple result for this per 
centage volume increase is obtained 
For the sake of generality, let us 
that 
by diameter classes can 
line in 


assume the average diameter 
growth, I, 
be plotted as a straight 
terms of diameter at breast height 
X. so that 

I e 


and ma 


mX, 
where are constants. At 
the close of a growing season, an 
initial diameter X would therefore 
increase to X’ X + | X +e 

mX e + ( + 1)+ X so that 
X X c m+ 1) and dX 

dX’ m+ 1 Substituting 
these into the original dis 
tribution function YaX—k-e“*dX, 


new distribution 
oy > 


values 


we obtain the 


function YdX’ 


| » 
Ke ¢ 








-dX'/(m+1 In 
diameter X’ may again be 
the old symbol X 


in number of 


this expression 
the new 
designated by 
The in 
a given 
then found 


reas trees In 
interval dX is 


equal to the dif 


diameter 
to be 
ference 


- dX 
kee*X. dX 


express this difference in per 
the original number of trees 
interval, we 


riven diameter 


obtain 


essive diame 


follow the exponential distr 
Function actuallv represent a 
metri series The 


quotient q of 


this series is equal to « f the trees 


We 


centage 


ire gro ( o 82-inch classes 


therefore find for the per 
olume increase y diameter classes 


the expression 


Iner 


rhis simple forn 
sible to deter? 

volume increase | 
for anv balanced 
est. After 


gross volume 


subtra 
increase 


mortality, we obtain at 


net volume increase available 


‘utting 


provided the present struc 


of the rest is to be 
Numerical 


volume 


ture main 


tained values for the 


7ross Increase correspond 


ine’ to d fferent \ il 


s ol q and I 
n Tab 4 T ' 


this table, and the practical signifi- 
cance of the information contained 
in the underlying formula, are 
illustrated in the following two 


problems or cases.* 


Applications 
The de sired 


northern beech - birch 


lack forests 


growing stock of 
- maple - hem 
Large areas of bee: h- 
birch - maple -hemlock forests in 
northern Pennsylvania, including 
the Allegheny National Forest, 
have the general appearance of un- 
even-aged forests. This is true par- 
the virgin forests still 
A study of 
the structure of virgin forests made 
in 1948 that the 
| ed diameter distributions of 
the law of de 


they plot as a 


ticularly of 
found in that region 


reveals 


clearly 
forests follow 
hat 1s 
on se! logarithmic 
ide variety of balanced 


ound to exist In 


listed the volumes per 


to growt}l 


is not difficult 


deri if 

At this place, 

more illuminating to give a brief 

tion as follows: Since the increase 
number of trees in a diameter class con 
taining N trees is equal to the difference 
of the n growing in and 
we find 
number of 


imber of trees 


out of that class, 


Increase in trees in 
containing N trees 
N -q(q'? 


Increase y 
(ql/*—1) . 100 
formula established 


before 


which is the 
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acre and the percentage distribu- 
tion of volume by diameter groups 
of gradually differing structural 
types. The proportion of heavy 
timber becomes progressively larger 
from Type A up to Type H. It 
was found also that a large propor- 
tion of heavy timber 
gether with a high 
hemlock. There are two possible 
fact 
site 


oceurs to 
percentage of 
ways of this 


There 


interpreting 

localities and 
conditions on which per- 
manently a high proportion of 
hemlock, while om other sites hem 


may be 
there is 


lock is only sparsely represented 
The various structural 


also represent various stages in the 


tvpes may 


development of the virgin forests 


Field 


that a gradual change 


demonstrated 


in the 


studies have 
eompo 
sition of virgin stands takes place 


A heavy 


hardwoods 


with 
will 


and = he re 


stand 


ultimately break up 
placed by a stand with only a small 
of hemlock. Later, in 
hard 

will 


percentace 
the shade of the 
hemloc 
vradually 


decades to come, hen 


errowlneg 
woods, reproduction 


establish itself and in 
lock will again 
in the 


estab 


become the dominant species 
higher diameter classes. As 


lished from e age of mature hen 


locks. a period of 200 to 300 vears 


elapse before a ‘complete 


must 
evolution of a virgin 
stand is completed. When consider 


‘vele in the 


ing a period of several decades 


only. however. the structure of a 


characterized by one of 
the tvpes A to H 


A given structural 


stand as 
remains essen 
tially the same 
tvpe within an area of fifty to sev 
eral hundred acres is but a stage 
in a regional climax or “‘a long 
pause in a climatie sueccession’’( 1 
A recent survey of the Allegheny 
National Forest and of the private 
Elk, War 
yunties of Penn 
the 


forest lands in Forest 
ren, and MeKean 
svivania shows that tual di 


forests 


ameter distributions of the 
in this region also yield a straight 
line when plotted on semi-logarith 
volume 


average 


mie paper. The 


per acre however, is considerably 
forests 


1540 


corre 


smaller than in the virgin 
varying between 870 and 
feet per The 


sponding percentage distributions 


eubie 


acre 
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NUMBER OF TREES PER ACRE 
100 

80 

60 


- 
| 


40 


the volume by diameter groups 
le 3 


percentages of 


» shown in T 
The 


small, medium, 


volume in 


and large timber 


for both the virgin forests and for 
the 
represented in 
Figure 4 
their 


trees are, ol 


the total forest four 
the 
The 


large di 


area in 
‘ounties, are 
triangular graph of 
with 


virgin stands 


ameter course, set 
apart from the areas predominant 
It will 
however, that all stands 


lv in second growth stands 
be noted, 
fall into a rather restricted portion 
of the graph, indicating a definite 
and limited pattern of volume dis- 
None of the 


studied have 


tribution second 


growth areas more 


D.B.H.,inches 


thmic paper 


than 10 percent of their volume in 


large timber, whereas all the vir 
gin stands have at least 25 percent 
of large timber, and some as much 
as 69 percent 

It is reasonable to suppose that 
a well managed forest should have 
a desired normal volume lying 
somewhere between the volume of 
the forests and the actual 
volume of the understocked 


ests of the region 


virgin 
for- 
Second growth 
stands with volumes over 3,000 or 
4.000 eubie feet per acre can be 
found without difficulty. It would 
certainly be possible to maintain in 
the beech-birch-maple-hemlock for- 
ests a balanced average volume of 


$,000 cubic feet 
This would represent an 


between 3,000 and 
per acre 
adequate growing stock for the pro 
and other 
For the produc- 
tion of pulp wood and minor quan 
tities of saw timber, 2,000 to 2,500 


duction of saw timber 


forest produ ts 


cubic feet per acre may represent 


a sufficiently large stock 
From the 
tical 
tant to narrow this range of pos 
sible normal The actual 
volume in the forest, as 


frowing 


point of view of prac 


management, if 1s not impor 
volumes. 

national 
well as that in the private forests 
of the below the 
minimum 2.500 


well 
2.000 to 


region, 1s 
goal of 
eubie feet pér acre 

From Figure 4 it is seen that 
with a normal volume between 
2.000 and 4,000 eubie feet per acre, 
the distribution of 
small, medium, and large timber 
would be 45:40:15 with a relative- 
ly low volume, 35:40:25 with an 
average volume, and 25:40:35 with 
a relatively high volume. Depend- 
ing on site quality, composition of 
stand, and density, any of the three 
proposed distributions of volume 
by diameter groups may be asso- 
ciated with a per acre 
which may vary by an amount of 


percentage 


volume 


NUMBER OF TREES 


b 


= — 
OBH 
diameter dis 
to diameter growth I. The 
indieates the number of trees 
which must he removed in a diameter 
interval in order to restore the original 
diameter distribution or forest structure 


Fic. 3 Displacement of 
tribution due 


shaded area 
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rrowtl 
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ess certain 
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muti 
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Forest surrey, 
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surve\ ot 


Hlampsh 
forest Han p 
overing a 
$.68 millic 
ave vrowl 
including 
ious that the 
state should 
reduced by 


should be 


‘ubie fe not 
ull trees It shy 
average volume of the 
not | further over 


cutting; in facet, it sub 


stantially increased. We may there 
fore ask 
could be 
th present ( i stock 

be maintained \ 
this 


what volume 


so that 


amount of 


removed annually 


k would 
certain 


portion of eross amount ava ] 


uttine would. howe 


mortality 
distribution 


ind the 


ehou ] 
iple 
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nd national 
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For the entire stand above 
limit of 
. the percentage 


class 


the 


trement 


lower diameter meas 
5 inches 


volume increase is equal to 4.9 per 


cent or 39.5 cubie feet per acre 


Since gross volume increase is 


equal to gross growth of the initial 
including mortality) plus 
the 39.5 Teet ¢ 


be broken down as follows 


volume 


ingrowth cubie an 


Gross growth of initial 
volume 

Ingrowth 

Grogs increase per 

subtracting from the gross in 

the 


we 


mortality 
of 
pro 


estimated 
the 


for cutting, 


Cres 


ise 


obtain amount 


losses 
volume available 
vided the 


to remain unchanged 


present growing stock is 
In order to 
obtain a certain desired increase 
of the present volume, the annual 
cut will have to be accordingly re 


dueed 


Volume Increase Versus 
Volume Growth 


The formula for the calculation of 
gross volume increase by diameter 
classes reveals some important rela 
tionships, the significance of which 

suffi 


First 


‘obably not have been 


recognized in the past 
it is evident that gross vol 
ime mere: or the possible sus 


ise 


tained gross vield in a_ balanced 
forest depends not only on average 
diameter but the 
of the existing diameter dis 


Table 


example, that with an average an 


growth, also on 
form 
tribution indicates, for 
nual diameter growth of 0.2 inches, 
the 
be equal to 3.4 for a distribution 
‘oefficient q equal to 1.40, but 4.1 
Within such a lim 
different 
volume 
forest m be the 
The total vield, as well 


annual cutting percent would 


for a q of 1.50 
ited 
the average total 
of the 


both cases 


range of structures, 
per acre 
ay Same 1n 
as the vield in percent of volume, 


however, will be markedly differ 


ent 
The 

percent of volume given by 

* 100 is roughly pro 


in 
for 


increase 
the 


YTross volume 
mula (q'*—1 
the diameter 
For 


uneven-aged forest 


portional to average 


growth J large forest areas 


with a 


yi or 


vell balanced diameter distribu 


Vol UME 
LIVE 


GROSS 


OF 
FOR 


Ave rage 
annual 
diameter 
growth 


Number 
of trees 


Niameter 
breast 
height 


per aere 


rotal 


1.88 


Average 


Ratio be 
straight line f 
Interpolated in 
®*This is an average 
that the 


tted to the data will indiea 
lable 2 
volume per tree 


in such a way ealeulated volume 


volume per acre without bark actually found in the 


tion, average diameter growth gen 

increases with 
means that the 
be made in 


erally diameter 


rhis 


which e 


annual cut 


an each diam 
eter class while maintaining a giv 
en structure, expressed in percent 
of the that in 
creases as diameter increases. The 
the upper 


diameter classes vields therefore a 


volume in class 


volume maintained in 
higher percentage cut than the vol 
ume of the lower diameter classes 
This is true despite the fact that 
per 


the percentage volume growth } 
tree decreases as diameter increases 
The calculation of growth 


indieator of ‘‘economiec in 


percent 
an 
erement’’ for a 


as 
forest whole 
is therefore of doubtful 
What actually be 


under sustained yield management 


as a 
value 
ean harvested 
is not the growth of trees in a cer 
tain diameter class, but the volume 
in a certain diameter 
It is this 
In percent 


mcredase 
volume increase 


of 


class 


expressed volume 


AND SOl 


Percentage 


V 
in 


tween numbers of trees in successive 
ratio is best determined by plotting trees numbers on semi-logarithmie pape 


te 


for all species combined 


per 
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New HAMPSHIRE FORESTS 


CREASI 


ND TREES 


Gross 
volume 
increase 


Volume 
per 
acre 


Volume 
per 


tree 


olume 
CTCASE per acre 


ft Cuft 


5.9 


classes. The 


2-inch diameter 


the average value of the ratio q 
It is determined 
is identical with the net eubie foot 


forest survey 


be determined as a 
relative productivity 
growth 
in 


which should 


measure of 
The 


percent 


differences between 


and volume increase 
volume is well brought 
the New Hampshire data 
From the 6-ineh to the 30-ineh 


diameter class the average annual 


percent ot 


out by 


volume inerease rises from 4.3 to 
6.7 percent, while the pereentage 
volume growth decreases from 
about 5 to 1 percent 

While growth percent varies ac- 
cording to the of measure 
used, the percentage volume in 
crease within a diameter class re 
regardless of the 

The esti- 
directly 


unit 


mains the same 
unit of measure applied 
be 


mortality can 


the gross volume 


mated 
subtracted from 
increase in order to obtain net vol- 
increase. This is not possible 
when the volume 
growth produced by the trees of the 


ume 


dealing with 


classes 


various diameter 


It should once more be empha 
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sized that the relationships here 


discussed more or less 


balanced f entire for 


‘tures 0 


ests, particularly to uneven-aged 
r 


individual even 


ig | ‘ro! the 


orests, and not t 
point of 
ld 1 
the 


nanace 


ment, } » ¥ rf entire 


Torest considered 


to appraise the productive 


of an area and to make 


possible yield 


i the 


i trom 
vield 
the 


sustained basis 


il data on structure 


of different types of managed un 


even-aged forests become available. 


the forest structures capable ot 


producing maximum vields and 


highest financial returns can grad 


ually be 


influe 


determined. Problems such 


nee of forest structure 
on average annual diameter growth 
of which little is 


present 


Known at the 


solved 


time, can then be 


Literature Cited 


Plant and Soil Water Relations on the 


Watershed’ 


AN IMPOR 


shed management aintain 


uniform s keeping 


runoff as low during 


as vossibl 


periods of excessive rainfall and 
as high as possible during periods 
of low rainfall. Vegetation is bene- 
ficial on watersheds during periods 


of high 


cepts 


rainfall because it inter 


some water, removes large 


quantities from the soil by trans 
piration, maintains conditions in 
the 


filtration and storage, and prevents 


surface soil favorable to in 
low 


undesirable 


erosion. During periods of 


rainfall vegetation is 


because it removes water from the 


soil, thereby increasing the 


imount 
t the soil 


»f rainfall required to w 


back up to the moisture content 


where it ill begin to discharge 
eams 
ons subject to alternating 
heavy rain and droughts 
would consist of 


h igh 


ver 


etatwn with a transpira 


tion rate during the wet season 


and a low rate during the dry sea 


son. Such an ideal cover is prob 
unattainable; but if we knew 
the 
tions In water ust 
might be 


ibly 


enoug about seasonal varia 
by various plant 
ible to 


nin such a 


specie we man 


watershed vegetati 
that it 


poses more efficiently 


age 


wav would s: pur 


D. C., December 15, 1950. 


Soil Water Relations 


soil of a watershed can be 


as a reservoir in which 


water is stored and from which it 


removed by runoff. ev iporation 


and vegetation. Before eonsideri 


the effeets of vevetation 


moisture it seems desirable to con 


sider a few of the principles which 


gvovern its storage, 


its movement 


and its availability to plants. These 


have been discussed in detail else 


where 15 hence only the most 


important will be 1 


tioned 


concepts 
here 


In a saturated soi! the entire 


pore space is occupied DN water. 


but within a few hours to a few 
days gravitational forces cause the 
the 
That 


which 


water in larger pores to drain 


away portion of the soil 
inder 
called 


does 


moisture drains off 
the influence of vravitV 1s 
evravitational water, and it 


not remain in well drained soils 


long en plants 


When 


that 


uch to be used by 


drainage becomes s slow 
‘hange in moisture 
rible 
field 
present in 
ty is held in 


particles and in 


‘ontent 


becomes negli the soil 


is said 

The 
ld ca 
the 
smaller 


be at its capacity 


wate! a soil at f 
films around 
the 


-s and usually is termed 


par 


Soll 


pore 


capil 
ary water. It is held so firmly 
that it moves very slowly and does 
stream flow. It 
the soil water 


which is drawn on by plants. If 


not contribute to 


s this fraction of 
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1898. De l’amena 
iniéres. Bul. de la So 


de Franch-Conté et 


Vorrat 


chaltr 


szunahme 


igem 


Forstw 


Paul J. Kramer 


VN. C 


mois- 
field ca- 
undergo little change 
the 


no vegetation is present, the 


ture content of a soil at 


pacitv will 


except in surface foot or two 


where loss by evaporation occurs 


If the soil is permeated by roots 
of transpiring plants, water is re 
moved until absorption becomes so 
that permanent 
The soil is then said to be at 
the permanent wilting percentage 


slow wilting oe- 


eurs 


The field capacity and the per 


manent wilting percentage of a 


soil are important values to plant 
the 
upper and lower limits of that por 


the soil 


scientists because they define 


tion of moisture which is 
readily available to growing plants 
Field mportant 
value to hydrologists because it In 


capacity is an 


dicates the soil moisture content at 


which water movement becomes 


too slow to eontribute to stream 


flow. Since plants remove only that 


fraction of water which eannot 


‘ontribute to stream flow anyway, 
me might suppose that absorption 


effect 


f 


of water by plants has littl 
on the vield of a watershed This is 
because the soil 


field ¢a- 
begin 


however 
wetted 
before it 


not true 


must be to above 


pacity will to dis- 


charg streams. If a 


gv water into 
when 


water 


soil is at field capacity pre 


cipitation occurs, whatever 
enters it will release an equivalent 
quantity into the drainage system ; 
but if the than field ca 
must fall to 
before it 


soil is drier 
enough 
it to field 


pacity, rain 


wet capacity 
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The 


water required to wet a given 


will yield any water 
Pp 


o! 


amount 


volume of soil varies widely, but 


it is usually relatively low for 


and high for 


About 1.2 inches o 


quired to wet a foot of the 


sandy soils clays 


water are re 
sandy 


loam soil and 


Coile (16 


studied by Kramer 


rom the permanent 
wilting percentage to field capacity 
About 2.2 inches would b 
their clay 


Since 


required 
field ca 


can re 


to wet soil to 


pacity vegetation 
move all the readily available water 
depth of several feet 


eral inches of precipitation are re 


to the sey 
drain 
occur In the ibsence oO 

aller 


most soils the 


quired to replace it before 


age will 
loss woula 
eeur CAUSE 


loss 


by evaporat urs largely from 
the surface fe soil; hence 


an inch or two 


only 
of rainfall would be 
soil to a 


required to recharge the 


moisture content high enough to 


permit drainage to begin 

Vegetation in Relation to 
Water Storage 

the 

water reaching the soil 


Vegetational cover reduces 
amount of 
because considerable amounts of 
precipitation are 
the foliage and evaporated back in 
to the Kittredge (11 


cites data of Hursh indicating that 


interes pted by 
atmosphere 


interception of precipitation by a 
mixed hardwood forest in 
North amounted 


to 17 vercent of rainfall in the sum 


mature 
western Carolina 
ner and 6.6 percent In the winter 
stand of shortleaf 
ed about percent 
ainfall in the sum 


and about the same amount in 


winter Data of Dunford 


Niederhof (6 


that nter 


and 
and others indicate 
forest 


eption by open 


by grass is much le 
tion fully 
Apparently 


onditions 


stands and 


then interes stocked 


stands under some 


one of the chief causes 


} 


increase } V ‘r vield oe 


¢ after stands are thinned is 


‘ase in loss by interception 
One of the important funetions 
ffect on the de 


soil conditions favor- 


of vegetation 1s its 
velopment of 
able to the 


age of water 


infiltration and 
Decaying litter pro 


stor 


vides the organic matter needed te 


insure development of a large pop 
ulation of soil organisms which aid 
in maintaining good soil structure ; 
decaying roots channels 
facilitate 


downward percolation of water 


provide 


which infiltration and 


Some differences seem to 


eCXIST 


effectiveness 


the relative 
ter from different species 
maintaining 
onditions. Ace 
pure 


veloping and 
able 


Coile 


rding 


stands of pine or 


wh te oak do not produce the most 


satisfactory type of humus becaus 


their litter is too low in caleium 


Dogwood and yellow poplar in 


contrast, produce leaves high in 


caleitum which decompose more 


rapidly and produce eonditions 
most favorable for development ot 
a large population of soil 
Coile that 


stands, particularly thos 


organ 


Isms suggested mixed 


contami 
ing dogwood in the understory, are 
likely to 


most maintain satisfac 


tory soil conditions. In a later 


study Coile reported that wate 


infiltration was greater in broom 


fields 
stands 


sedge and in 


70 vear old 


pine than in voune pine 


stands or in mature oak forest 


The most effect of 


vegetation on 


important 


water storage 1s 
through the direct removal of large 
quantities of water by transpiring 
plants. In the southern Appalach 
Hoover ’) found that a 
removed from 17 


annually 


ans, 
hardwood forest 
to 22 inches of 
Kittredge (10 


transpiration 


water 
estimated the evapo 
south 


losses from 


eastern pine forests at 30 inches 


rests and 
at 20 to 30 


those from oak-hickorv f 


tall grass prairie nehes 
Since 


chi fly 


two of soil. 


evaporation removes water 
from the 
but 


it from depths of se 


surface foot or 
transpiration re 
moves eral 
feet or as deeply as roots penetrate 
losses by transpiration are usually 
‘considerably greater than losses by 
tion 


evapora This is particularly 


true on deep soils 


Factors Affecting Transpiration 
The 


magnitude of the water 


‘esulting from transpiration 
it obvious that the factors 
process deserve care 


Mueh of the 


water losses by trees are based on 


i ffeeting the 


ful study data on 
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the behavior of potted seedlings, or 
It is well known, as 
has stated, that re- 
phytometers 


phytometers 

Minekler (17 

sults obtained with 
usually give excessively high re 
sults when applied to forest stands 
Nevertheless, it seems possible that 
pot experiments can vive useful in 
differences 


formation concerning 


between species, seasonal trends, 
and the effects of various environ 
mental transpiration 


which it would be impractical to 


factors on 


obtain from large scale watershed 


experiments. The results obtained 


from pot experiments also can 


serve in some instances as guides 
in determining what sort of water 
shed experiments are likelv to be 
most productive 


most of the 
from the 


Since water is lost 


leaves, and since there 
are large differences among species 
with respect to leaf anatomy and 
leaf rate of 
water loss would also be expected 
More 
differences between species might 


enable 


species for watershed cover which 


area, differences in 


exact knowledge concerning 


foresters to choose those 
would best serve the needs of a par- 
ticular locality. 

It is often supposed that trees 
thick 
have 


bearing eutinized 
transpiration 
thin 
leaves, but this is not necessarily 
thick 
higher 


heavily 
leaves lower 


rates than trees bearine 


true. Trees bearing leaves 


actually often have trans 
piraticn rates per unit of leaf sur 
face than those bearing thin leaves 
According to data of Cauzhey (1 
Tlex 
thus, 


lea es 


Gordonia 
thick 
transpire more per 

than 


leaves 


glabra and lasian 


which bear leathery 
unit of 
surface poplar, which has 
Holch 5 
that bur oak and hickory transpire 
per 
and 


thin observed 


if leaf area than red 
ich 


more unit 


linden, wl have much 


' 
OAK 
leaves. Swanson 20 


the 


thinner 


{ 


found transpiration rate of 
Ilex opaca to be higher than that 
Ile 


structure 1S 


of ecoleus and tobacco 
cluded that 


a reliable 


econ 
leaf not 
indicator of differences 
species 


that 
broad 


n transpiration among 


It is assumed 
than 


leaved species. This is true in terms 


generally 


pines lose less water 


of water loss per unit of leaf area, 








own volume During 


ynparison made n mur 
ory loblolly pine 


ss rapidly than 


transpired 


ern red 0% 

The total leat 
was about three times 
hence 


two hardwoods: 


} her 
loss was higher 


per tree 
The 


various spe 


pines crown volumes 
es used in these 
were similar (room / 
vears ago pointed out that 
always have low 
tes and that they 
nuet or more 
hardwoods o 
water loss per tree 
is often more important than wate 
unit of leaf area 


loss pet 
If thes 


eonditions in the fe 


data are indie: 
rest 

ersion of a watershed ft 
woods te pine might inere 
piration losses Probably 
would also be higher 


unchanged 


thon 


would continue 


pine forest during the winter 


would de« rease Ina hardwood 


est after leaf fall. The hicher \ 


ter Interception Or pune micht 


ons 


an advantage in reg 


winter rains, but would be disad 


vantageous in late autumn and 


early winter when rainfall and 


moisture are often low 


Lar re seasonal variations mn 


transpiration occur. Few measure 


ments of transpiration ot trees 


have been made over an entire 


row but if Is obvious 


ne season 


that water loss increases 1 ipidly 
s unfold 
Mowe n 


a gradual decline 


in the spring as new leave 
According to Weaver 


sen ’) there is 


anc 


early 
fall. In 


trans 


in transpiration during th 


autumn before the leaves 


general, it is probable that 


piration rea es fs aximum 


about the ti maximum leaf area 


is attained. then decreases slowly 


as an Increasing proportion of the 


leaves become senescent. and de 


creases very rapidly as leaf fall be 


Furthe 1 studi s ot 


grins 


seasonal 


transpiration n 
ences between tre¢ 


most of their growth 


season those which 


ana 


to produce new leaves until 
in the summer 
Weaver and 


22) and by 


Mogen 


Kozlowski (1/2 


Studies by 
sen 
indicate that winter transpiration 
of conifers is almost as low as trans 
piration from bare branches of de 
at least 
This probably 


ciduous trees, under some 


climatic conditions 
is at least partly because cold soil 
hinders water absorption by coni 
fers in the 
that in the 


periods ot 


winter It IS probable 


autumn and during 


mild winter weather, 


transpiration of conifers may be 
much higher than transpiration of 
More infor 


concerning sea 


bare deciduous trees 
needed 
differences in 


mation 1s 
water loss of 
While the 


might be 


sonal 
conifers and hardwoods 
useful information 
obtained 


shed experiments, some useful in 


most 


from large scale water 

formation can be obtained at much 

less cost from pot experiments 
Another 


amount of 


affecting th 
water removed by vege 


factor 


tation is the depth of root systems 
the the 
of soil occupied by roots, the great 


Obviously greater volume 


the volume of water removed 


There are considerable differences 
among species in respect to dept 
dogwood being a 


of root systems 


notably shallow rooted species 
while pines often send 
depth of 


where 


roots to a 
feet. In 


the 


many heavy 


soils most of roots art 


concentrated near the surface 


species differences are 


probably ot 


less significance than in well aet 
ated soils where deep penetration is 
possible. In mature Piedmont for 
ests the surface soil Is completely 
occupied by roots regardless of the 
and age of stand is prob 


sper les 


ably more important than species 
In well aerated soils deep-rooted 
often 


depths of many feet. Wiggans 


species remove water to 


for example, found apple trees in 
Ne braska 


de pth of over 


absorbing water from a 
30 feet. Some herba 
ceous species, such as alfalfa, ar 
also very deep rooted in certain 
soils and absorb 


side rable depths 


water trom con 


Obviously where 
water conservation is the ehief ob 
jective, shallow-rooted species with 


a small transpiring surface would 


continue 
late 
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This 


watershed 


be desirable that 


water 


suygvests 
trees on a where 
yield is the primary consideration 
might be cut before attaining ma 
turity. Young stands of small trees 


have shallower root and 
smaller crowns than mature stands 
the 


systems of the cut trees would open 


systems 


Furthermore, deeavine root 
up numerous channels in the soil 
tend to 


filtration and percolation of water 


which would increase in 

It seems probable that conver 
sion of forests to relatively shallow 
rooted, herbaceous vegetation 
would sometimes result in consider 


able 
by evaporation might increase some 


increase in water yield. Loss 
what over that from forest soil. but 
this increase will seldom equal the 
decrease in loss from transpiration 
and Croft 
scribes an example of such a con 
from forest to herbaceous 
Wilm (24) and Munns 
18) have summarized the varied 


interception 5) de 
version 
vegetation 
roles of vegetation on watersheds 
and diseussed some of the possi 
bilities of changing the 
plant cover 


type ot 


Soil Factors Affecting 
Water Loss 


As the 


transpiration 


absorption and 
related, 


any soil factors which affect absorp 


rates of 


are closely 


tion will also affect water loss by 
transpiration. On a watershed the 


most factors are likely 


to be 


important 


soil moisture and soi! tem 
perature 

An important question is the ex 
tent t 


decreases as 


which rate of transpiration 
the Veih 
meyer and Hendrickson (27) claim 
that water is equally available from 


soil dries 


field capacity down almost to per 
manent wilting, but there is some 
evidence that this is not always 
The 


forces with which water is held in 


true, especially in clay soils 


creases as soil moisture decreases ; 
hence less absorption would be ex 
pected than from 
soil at field capacity. Schopmeyer 


from dry soil 


19) found that transpiration of 


seedlings decreased as soil 


pine 


moisture decreased. long before 


wilting reached 


obtained 


permanent was 


Kozlowski 13 similar 


results with oak and pine seedlings 





Transpiration of oak was decreased 
less than that of pine, probably 
because the former had more ex 
tensive root systems. Coleman (4 
reported that at San Dimas evapo 
transpiration rates were higher 
during the rainy season than at 
any other time, at least partly be 
cause of the higher soil moisture 
content at that season. 

The highest water losses occur 
from vegetation growing at the 
margins of streams and bodies of 
water where the roots are always 
in contact with soil wetted to field 
capacity or higher. In general. de 
creasing soil moisture probably 
reduces the rate of water loss from 
a forest stand; and it is quite cer 
tain that the total water loss is 
higher where the soil is kept wetted 
nearly to field capacity than where 
it occasionally dries down nearly 
to permanent wilting 

Soil temperature is a limiting 
factor on water absorption during 
the winter. Experiments by Koz 
12) and by the writer (14 


show that cooling the soil greatly 


lowski 


reduces water absorption by pin 
seedlings. Furthermore, there are 
differences between species, absorp 
tion by northern species being re 
duces 


1 less than absorntion § by 


southern species. It seems possible 
that in winter. other things being 
equal, a white pine stand might 
lose more water than a loblolly 
pine stand of similar age and den 


sitv of stocking 


Summary 


Trees and other vegetation affect 
soil moisture indirectly by modify 
ing interception, evaporation, and 
the soil eonditions controlling in 


filtration: but the most important 


removal of water 

transpiring plants. Transpiring 

getation removes water in the 

from field « ipacitv to per 
wilting 

f different species have 

iff. 4 


ion rates 


erent transpira 


strnueture 18 nota reliable 


indicator of transpiration rates be 
cause some plants with thin leaves 
have lower rates than other plants 
with thick, heavily cutinized leaves 
Although loblolly pine has a low 
rate of transpiration per unit of 
leaf area, it has a large leaf area 
and a high rate of water loss pet 
tree 

Large seasonal variations in 
transpiration occur, maximum 
water loss probably occurring about 
he time maximum leaf area is at 
tained. Midwinter. transpiration 
of pine seems to be nearly as low as 
that of deciduous species 

Shallow-rooted species usually 
remove less water than deep-rooted 
species especially on deep soils 
Shallow-rooted species are there 
fore preferable on watersheds 
where water vield is a primary con 
sideration 

Rates of water absorption and 
transpiration decrease as the soil 
moisture content decreases toward 
the permanent wilting percentage 
and highest water losses occur from 
vegetation growing in soil with a 
moisture content near field ca 
pacity 

More data are needed concern 
ing the water relations of various 
tree species. While results obtained 
with potted seedlings cannot be ap 
plied quantitatively to forest 
stands, they probably give useful 
indications of differences between 
species, seasonal trends, and ef 
fects of 
Considerable experience is neces 


environmental factors 


sary, however, in interpreting and 


applying such results 
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Cativo 


ellipt 
dull 


austin 


ruished 


and 


hardness 


weight, quite uniform grain; sap 
wood varying from cream color to 
tan; | brown 


artwood walnut 


often with an attractive 
Abundant 
| than the 


larger 
gum 


strip 
duets, 
full of 


plainly on 


sceattere d 


gum 
pores, are 


brown and show 


longitudinal sections, especially in 


the sapwood. Parenchyma is found 


in haloes around the pores and 


sometimes in irregularly spaced 


concentric lines. The rays are fine 


but fairly distinct on radial sur 


¢ 
aces 


There are no ripple marks 


Quality of the Timber 
summer of 1946 the 
ativo for specific gravity, 
No bend 
because the 


In the 
er tested 


writ 


and hardness 


shrinkage, 


ing tests were made 


purpose of the tests was to deter 


mine the suitability of the wood 


or veneer for plywood, and in 


plywood hardness — resistance to 


abrasion—is the important strength 


Tests were made by meth 


factor 
ods similar to 
Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis. and described in 
Technical Bulletin No. 479 of th 
U'. S. Department of Agriculture 

Related 


Strength and 
Woods Grown in. the 


those used at th: 


Propertics 
United 
Thus eativo could be com 
étly with native 
whose physical 


listed in 


nkage 
eativo and 
native woods 
sapwood is almost 
heartwood, it has a 
er specific 


gravity 


ugh the green sap 


content 


extremely high 


This probably accounts for the 


Wm. R. Barbour 


than comparable native 
hardwoods, its heartwood has an 
moisture content 
very 
factors of the heart 


high shrinkage 


wood. The hardness of cativo falls 


midway between red gum and yel 


low Dp yplar - Cativo 


sapwood, 


ipproximately the same 


rravity as basswood, is much hard 

er than the latter 

» sapwo 1d has ery low 

lower than any 
‘comparable to 

ftwoods. Table 


factors 


factors 
nd and 
ean s 


he shrinkag 
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f cativo sapwood with certain 


hardwoods that are generally con- 
well, 


sidered to ‘‘hold their place’’ 


ind with four high quality soft- 


voods 
It will be Table 2 


that cativo sapwood is very similar 


noted from 
in shrinkage to white pine 

Cativo sapwood seasons readily 
vithout distortion, as 
might be 


cupping or 
from its low 
shrinkage The heartwood, 
other difficult to 
dry kiln, beeause of its high mois 


expected 
factors 

mn the hand, is 
ture content and excessive shrink- 
ave, and there is danger of collapse 
ind honey-combing. Much experi- 
work 


before a satisfactory drving sched 


mental remains to be done 


ule for eativo heartwood can be 


»volved 


COMPARATIVE SHRINKA 


or CATIVO SAPWOOI 


Percent of sh 
Radia 


ivo sapwood 6.4 


Tangential 


Black cherry 7.1 
Chestnut 6.7 
Yellow 
Black walnut 
Orford 


Red cedar 


poplar ‘0 
cedar 


Port 


Bald cypress 


White pine 


writer 
Agri 


From tests by the 
From U. S. Dept 
470 


Range and Growth 


rhe commercial range of cativo 
Atlantic Coast of Cen 
Nica 


port 10nS 


ncludes the 
tral America from southern 


ragua well into Panama, 
of the watersheds of the Bayano 
River and of the rivers that drain 
nto the Gulf of 
the Pacific 
f the Canal and 
nouth of the Atrato 
into the 


Panama 


Darién (both on 


side of Panama, east 
areas at the 
which 
Caribbean Sea 
Nearly 
ill the exploitation of this timber 


River 
‘mpties 
near the border 
s now confined to Costa Rica, from 
near the Nicaraguan border to the 
Panama line 

Cativo is a tropical rain forest 
tree and, unlike most other tropical 
American trees, is characteristicall) 
stands It 
n two types of sites: 

1. In mucky 
which sometimes are eovered with 


Here, 


found in pure grows 


soils in 


swamps 


water a portion of the year 


cativo nearly always grows by it 
self, but sometimes has a mingling 


of cedro macho 
9 


Carapa spp. 
In fairly rich loamy soils on 
slopes lying inland from the low 
coastal plains but never more than 
a few hundred feet above sea level. 
On such sites there may be pure 
stands of cativo, or it may be mixed 
macho, fruta dorada 
, jabillo (ura crepi- 
Hieronymia alchor 
(Cordka spp 
pentand?ta and 
Cedrela spp. 


with cedro 
Virola spp. 
tans), pilén 
laurel 
Ceiba 


cedar 


nioide Ss 
ceiba 
Spanish 


Even in these mixed stands eativo 
usually accounts for thtpe-fourths 


of the commercial volume 
that 
in pure stands) runs less than 10,- 
000 feet to the 
20.000 
individual 


It is seldom cativo (when 


board acre; over 


large feet is a fair 


areas 


average ; acres 


are en 
with a stand of 50,000 
The 
mercial size range from 24 inches 
d.b.h 
casional specimen reaching 5 or 6 
The 


very straight and symmetrical, re 


countered 


feet or more trees of com 


up to 48 inches, with an oe 
diameter trees 


feet in are 


sembling virgin red gum or vellow 


Fig. 3 


sapwood 


Native bucking felled cativo tree with axe 


97 
poplar. Cativo does not have but- 
Clear lengths are seldom 
less than 40 feet trees 
100 to the 


Figs. 1 


tresses 

and many 
125 feet to 
and 2 


from 
limb 


are 
first 

Since tropical trees do not have 
annual growth rings, it is not pos; 
sible to determine the age of cativo 
trees. Because of the year-round 
growing season and the good soil 
where cativo is found, it is quite 
certain that growth is rapid. The 
of cativo trees may »be 
If the bark 
is smooth, thin, and grey, the tree 


relative age 
judged by their bark 


is mostly sapwood and is presum- 
ably fairly young (Fig. 3). On the 
largest and apparently oldest trees, 
which are nearly all heartwood, the 
bark becomes thicker and browner 
and exfoliates in thin plates like 
The 
present 
the 


certain types of white oak. 


cativo is at 
than 


sapwood of 


more highly regarded 
heartwood 


The 


since 


Cativo forests are all-aged. 


are not earried far, 


seeds 


they are too heavy to be wind 


borne and are not relished by ani 
birds. In 


mals or a cativo stand 


there is often an almost complete 


Note that this tree is nearly all 








vround cover of seedlings that have 


seed fell. No 


have 


verminated where the 
studies of relative tolerance: 


been made in the 


regu 
‘ativo grows, but it is 

opinion that cativo may 
as quite tolerant 


The vrowtl 


+ 


haracteristics 
itivo indicate a selective type 
felling This is borne out by the 
fact that the United Fruit Com 


cleared 


acres of cativo 


pany many thousands of 


forest to establisl 
Banana cul 


» al 
land the 


banana plantations 


ture was later abandone« 


land has grown back to timber, but 


ativo is not a factor in this see 


ond vrowth forest, which is entirely 


made up of species whose seeds are 


wind-borne, such as balsa ( Ochre 


ma spp laurel, Spanish cedar 


and ceiba 


As the present market for cativ 


is for large logs suited for making 


rotary veneer, the usual diameter 


eutting limit is about 24 inches 


and this selective type of cutting 


is quite satisfactory from a silvi 


cultural point of vir It is et 
dent 


of forest and it 1s not belie 


that cativo is a limax tvpe 
euttings of the 
above will hav 
mvert a stand 
species 

It is not probable 
nt area of ceativo 


change to any great « 


America 


in Central 


rom the swamps to the railroad, 


portions of heartwood and 


thousands of acres of cativo forest 
were clean cut by fruit companies 
two generations ago and the 
either 


some 


trees burned or allowed to 
rot where they fell, but this clear 
limited to land suited to 


Cativo 


Ing Was 
agriculture stands — in 
swamps and on rough hillsides were 
left intact and probably will con 


And, 


does not 


nue to remain in forest 


as already stated, cativo 


seed in abandoned land, so the 
present area of eativo will not in 
ease 

Standing cativo timber has few 


enemies. Forest fires are nowhere 
a problem 
outside the 


sufficient 


The range of this spe 
helt 
force to 


hurricane 


les Ss 
and winds of 
overthrow live very in- 
frequent No 


pests have been observed that cause 


trees are 
Insect 


diseases or 


any considerable damage to stand 


ing cativo timber 


Logging 


Ileavy equipment is a necessity 
Freshly cut ca 


about 4 


ogving cativo 

logs average tons to 

thousand feet, Doyle rule. Six 

logs usually contain an 

of about 500 board 
per log (Fig. 4 


the cativo 


feet, 


being cut 
> 
Rica Where 


if the 


exploitation 
present time Is 


with large crawler-typ 
varding 


bol 


equipped with 


Usnally the entire 
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is dragged out, to be cut into logs 
that 
uncom 


beside a railroad or a road 
trucks 


mon to drag the tree trunks a mile 


can use. It is not 


Ground skidding, using 
haul prac 
Overhead skidding has not 
tried but 
feasible, especially 


or more 


return cables, is also 
ticed 
been would seem to be 
in the deeper 


swamps and on ravine-cut slopes 


It is the ‘‘custom of the coun 
. Rica to fell 
with heavy, long handled, single 


try’? in Costa cativo 


hit axes, the top cut being made 
Bucking is also 
Ordi 


nary cross-cut saws can be used for 


with the same tool 


sometimes done with axes. 


bucking if kerosene is used copious 
ly to cut the gum. This gum does 


not bother power-driven chain 
which are being used to an 


extent for bucking 


Saws, 
increasing 

Little cativo is sawed into lum 
ber. The wood is not liked locally 
for house construction because it 
is not durable when exposed to the 
weather and is very subject to at 
Trials of 


for sawed cross-ties have been made 


tack by termites cativo 
in Costa Riea; the wood takes creo 
too soft for 


traffic, if 


sote readily. It is not 


ties, even under heavy 


metal tie plates are used 

Two principal problems are en 
countered in the exploitation of 
The 
Ambrosia 
attack the felled trees very quickly 


and if not checked will riddle the 


serious Is) pin 


beetles 


cativo most 


worms which 


methods are used to 
attack 


the logs in water, which seldom ts 


Two 


logs 

combat pinworm storing 
feasible, and spraying with an in 
secticide. The most satisfactory in 
secticide seems to be benzene hexa 
chloride Diesel fuel 
in the proportion of about 5 pounds 
of BHC containing 36 
the gamma isomer to 50 gallons of 
The surfaces of the 
and the 


insects 


dissolved in 
percent ot 
logs 


diluent 


must be entirely covered 
done before the 


have bored their way into the wood 


spraying 


Splitting is the second main 
problem. Cativo is straight grained 
and the 


tovether 


fibers are not well knitted 


Sometimes a tree gives 
no indication of splitting when it 
is felled, but evidently internal 
for the individ 


bucked 


stresses are set up 


ual logs split when being 
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Splitting is not caused by drying 


out, although splits may 


Native axe 


open 
wider as the log dries 
men claim that splitting is less seri 
trees are cut in the waning 


The best 
splitting is care in felling 


ous if 


moon means to reduce 
making 
a deep undereut and controlling 
so far as possible the direction of 


fall 
Uses 


use of 


the 
rotary-cut 


At present, main 


for veneer 
the 


Corporation of 


cativo 1s 
This 
Ply woods-P lasties 
Hampton, S. C., on the recommen 
the 
and does replace gum and vellow 


use was ploneered by 


dation of writer. Cativo can 


poplar and is largely being used 


faces and cross-bands of 


the 
flush doors 


for 
For the faces, sapwood 
veneer is needed and must be free 
from pinworm damage. To a lesser 
extent cativo is employed for the 
faces and cores of plywood panels 
and for lumber cores for ply wood 
and flush doors 

However, cativo can serve other 
purposes. It takes paints and stains 
well and is suited for millwork and 
The 


shrinkage factors of cativo sapwood 


general interior trim. low 


indicate even more exacting uses, 


such as pattern making. Cativo 
heartwood is attractive in color and 
grain and has proved satisfactory. 
on an experimental scale, for furn 


iture. If the problems of seasoning 


REF 


Occurrence of Clefts in the Wood of 
Living White Spruce in Alaska 


1949, 
tor 


THI SUMMER ot 
field 


Research 


DURING 


while engaged in work 
the Alaska 


ter, U. S 


Cen 
the 


Forest 
Forest Service. 
had occasion to cut several 


Picea 


trees In a thrifty 


writer 
white glauca 


Moench 


spruce 


Voss 


located a few miles 
the 
Peninsula 
old 


about i) 


voung stand 
side 


The 


with 


east of Kasilof, on west 


of the 


spruce 


Kenai 
was 44 vears 
averaging 
and 25 feet in height 


dominants 
inches d b h ; 
rhe stand was essentially pure and 


ga 


can be solved, the heartwood, which 
now is not highly regarded, may 
come into demand 

The facts 
stands amounting to 
feet, that 
unusually accessible in comparison 


that cativo exists in 
billions of 
board these stands are 
with tiost tropical American tim 


bers, that modern logging equip 


ment can be used advantageously, 
that the species lends itself well to 
selective logging, that the wood has 
quaiities that adapt it to many uses, 
and that the supplies of temperate 
zone hardwoods with which eativo 
competes are becoming alarmingly 
depleted, make it safe to prophesy 
that cativo will play an increasing 
lv important role in world markets 


H. J. Lutz 


Center, Juneau, 
New Haven, 
Conn 


Research 


of Forestry, 


Forest 


School 


As the 
trees were being chopped down to 
dating 
noted that 
well-defined 
The clefts 
were even more striking when seen 


was located on upland soil 


obtain basal sections for 


the 
the 


stand age, it was 


chips contained 


diamond-shaped clefts 





White spruce section from the Kasilof area. The five 
1943 developed after 


before 


section from the Kasilof area, showing Fic 

long crack in the lower right developed clefts 
facilitated by the growth 
is many annual rings tiated in 


White 


cletts 


Fig. 1 
abundant 
ifter the 


of seven clefts, 


spruce 
The 
was dried, being 


ring formed in 
and 
inch 


appearing in the 
for the vear had 
1944. The seal 


ceused growth was in 


eis 1 


section presence 


n radial arrangement, in 


seale is 1 inch 


Th 
The 





‘ 


surfaces of the 
That had a 
longitudinal extension 
field by in 
ches 
Three of 
this stand 


stumps 


I 
and boles 
siderable 


was dete 


they con. 


rmined in the 


serting grass stems 6 to & In 


Into of the elefts 


some 
trees cut in showed 
there 


external 


five 


the imjury; were no ob 


served features which 


marked the injured trees as dif 


ferent from the uninjured asso 


ates. Stem Sections were ren ved 
coated with a sealing com 
Fig 
injury in 
Dur 


similar 


and end 
checking 
the 
Kasilof area 
of 1950 


to prevent 
and 2 show 


the 


ures 1 
holes 
ing the 
clefts 


from 
summer 
encountered in living 


Matanuska 


were 
white spruce im the 
Valley in Alaska 


Examination of the literature 


and correspondence with experts 


indicated that this damage to the 


wood of living trees was of suffi 


clent interest to justifv a note on 
the subject 
In the 


the 


experience of the writer 


injury under consideration 


has been encountered only in Alas 
white relatively 


Ka in spruce ofl 


rapid growth rate. Growth 
in affected 


0.15 inch in 


rings 


trees average about 


The 


and the 


thickness early 


wood is thin-walled zone 
of late 


In cross sections the clefts appear 


wood is weakly developed 


as diamond-shaped openings with 


Valley 


Kasilof 


Matanuska 
i tree in the 


From a tree in the 
B From 
the growth la 


width of 
about 


annual The 
the clefts (tangentially) is 
0.10 inch and the length 
0.15 to 0.20 ineh. In 
the 
tend from one ring to another 


in the rings 
radially 
the 
not ex 
The 
long crack in Figure 1 developed 


is about 


living tree lesions do 


after the section was dried and was 
facilitated by the 
radial arrangement, of seven clefts 
The 


clefts are, In some instances, most 


existence, 1 


in aS many annual rings 


abundant in certain growth rings 


Fig. 2) but in 
tributed in 


dis 
rings. In the 
Figure 1 


general are 
several 
section illustrated = in 
clefts appear in each growth ring 


1941 to 1948, 


will be noted, it may be significant 


from inclusive; as 
that no clefts appear in the growth 
laver laid down in 1949 
Inspection of the figures (par 
ticularly Fig. 2 and 3-B) will show 
that in the 
zone of late wood of the rings con 


numerous instances 
taining clefts has been drawn in 
injury It 
that 
slight 
crease in the width of the growth 


ward at the point of 


may also be observed occa 


sionally there is a local in 
ring lving immediately outside the 


one containing the cleft. In Fig 
}-B a band of traumatic tissue is 
the 


features 


seen extending outward from 
injury These 


are interpreted as evidence that the 


point of 


clefts were formed during the dor 


Collapse 


irea 
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with accompanying distortion of 


The injury oeeurred in what was ther 


ver laid down during the first growing season after the lesior 


the outermost an 
nual ring. It that 
the cleft developed the xylem was 
slightly depressed under the bark 


nant 


season in 


appears when 


in some cases sufficiently to pro 


duce wound tissue and to afford 
slight stimulation leading to local 
increased growth in the succeed 


ing ring 

A and B, 4, and 5 il 
lustrate the injury as seen under 
Features that 
the extensive 
collapse of tracheids, greatest near 
the middle of the growth layers 


. e 
Figures 3 


low magnification 


may be noted are 


and the tearing away of the large 
the 
their bond 
the small, thick-walled cells of the 


Zone of 
witl 


thin-walled cells in 


early wood from 


late wood of the 


These features appear to be char 


previous veart 
acteristic of the injury 
the clefts 
some with 


Evidently are 


the re 


asso 
ciated in way 
moval of water from the wood of 
the living trees. At the outset it 
was thought that they 
sult from 
the cell 
other words, it 
the clefts 
cheeks arising from normal shrink 


might re 


removal of water fron 
walls during freezing. lh 
was thought that 
might be analogous t 


age which is caused by the drawing 
together of the micelles of the cell 
walls the 
reduced below the fiber saturation 


Bailey ! 


when water content ts 


point reported the o« 
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‘urrence of small radial cracks or 


clefts associated with frost rings 


Mill. These 


from excessive tangential 


in Abies halsamea (L 
resulted 
shrinkage. The hypothesis that the 
clefts in the Alaskan white spruce 
were caused by normal shrinkage 
during periods of low temperature 
the walls 


cells adjacent to the clefts, 


abandoned because 


of the 


Was 


and for distances of over 0.10 inch 
col- 


lapsed; the walls of the cells were 


tangent ially outward, were 


drawn together 


buckle 


The theory 


causing them to 
most commonly ad 
vanced to explain collapse is essen 
tially as follows (Tiemann. 5, 6, 
Collapse in wood occurs only 
The 
the 
cells must be completely filled with 
This water must be free 
from all gas bubbles. If a bubble 
of gas oceurs within the lumen of 


under certain conditions 


wood must be wet and initially 


water 


a cell, that cell will not collapse 
when is withdrawn 


the 


water 
bubble 
lieving the 
these 


becauss 
will expand, thus re 
tension. In living trees 


two essential conditions for 


collapse would be expected to oc 
the 
growth layers where the elements 
tend to be filled 
with than do the 
older The cell must 
be impervious in the that 


they large 


cur most commonly in outer 


more completely 
water those in 
wood walls 
sense 
contain no openings 
enough to permit air or gas to en 
ter excepting at tensions sufficient 
to collapse the walls. Under these 


conditions as water is withdrawn 
in drying, tremendous tensions are 
that 


hundreds of 


developed tensions 


may 
amount to atmos 
Tiemann, 7: 159-160 


has indicated that the 


pheres 
Hawley ) 
tension required to pull a meniscus 
through effective 
cell 


atmos 


an orifice of an 
diameter of 70 into a 
about 40 


**So 


jiliu 
would be 
He 


may 


eavity 


pheres states, great a 


force be sufficient in some 


species of wood to cause collapse 
in the cell wall; sueh collapse is 
dried 
limit of the 

perpendic 
soft 
atmospheres 


f requently observed in 
The 
eon pre ssSive 


the 


wood ” elastic 
strength 
grain in 
about 34 
500 pounds per square inch). Ae 


ular to 
} 


woods is 


green 


this 
relative-vapor-pres- 


cording to Stamm (4 cor 
responds to a 
and a 
He 
‘A liquid-tension collapse 
thus this 


white pine| if it 


sure reduction of 0.025 


capillary radius of 42 mp 


wrote, 
wood 


could oecur in 


western were 


completely water saturated only 


in the fibers which had communi 
cating pit membranes with no pore 


White showing collapse 
point of the le through the zone 
the tangenti break 


spruce 


ion, bevond 


ee an 
oS 


Fig. 5.—Collapse in white spruce from the 


the growth layer have been deformed completely 
clefts (x 10 


from the 


occurred 


101 


The 


elastic limit of compressive strength 


exceeding 42 mu in radius.”’ 
the 


spruce IS 


perpendicular to grain in 


green white even lower 
than the generalized values given 
above, being about 20 atmospheres 
290 pounds per square inch 
Collapse in wood during season- 
ing and kiln drying is a common 


phenomenon and is fairly well un- 


Kasilof area. Extension of the 
wood is unusual; presumably this 
after the had 


f late 


during drying stem 


cells in the center of 


separating the 


Kasilof area. The 


across the distance 
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bv the 


ed 
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seetion 
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writer 


similar 


des 


In 


ribe 


environmental 
the 
collapse nm the wood of li 
in Alaska « 


sible for 


an 


the 


caused 
In 
Day 
in 
on two 


failures 


as 
clefts 
In white 
invsreé 
by Dav 


onditions 


urrence of 


} 


ng white 


ostulated 


be 
As 


Is 


but cannot at this time estab 


lished 


viously 


with certainty pre 


indicated there 
the 


growth 


strong 
in 
after 


evidence that 
the 
the 


Injury occurs 


outermost ring 
late wood has been formed and 
before the inception of growth the 
In other words, 
late 
For 


in the wood there 


following 
the 
fall 


‘ olla mse To occur 
I 


spring 


injury occurs during the 


winter, or early spring 


must exist, in addition to the spe 
cial internal conditions previously 
between 


mentioned urbalance 


} 
LOSS 


The 
such unbalance in conifers growing 
Alaskan be 
postulated on theoretical grounds 
They to 
probabl 


an 


water and water replenish 


ment existence of periods of 


in the interior may 


would appear be most 
spring 


be 


relatively high air 


during the early 


when transpiration losses may 


vreat owing to 
and foliage temperatures at a time 
soil at 
cold. The Kenai Penin 
sula and the Matanuska Valley 
slightly south of the limit of perma 


when the is still frozen, or 


least very 


are 


“ 
shal 


low soil depths in upland forests 


frost but frozen ground may 


casionally be encountered at 
as late as July. Frozen layers serve 
they 


to normal drainage 


prevent 
tend 
tabl 


ration 


to create a water 


perched 
with aecompanying 


the 


poor 


at Even in absence of 


ground it is certain that the 
stands these 
eold the 


Low temperatures 


trozen 


il under forest 


in 
during 


regions is) very 
dormant period 
ind deficient soil aeration are beth 
inhibit uptake of water 


these 


known to 


by plant roots; conditions 
tend 


ol 
pointed 


to render even wet soils physi 

dry It be 
out that certain 
vears soils in the interior of Alas 
ka into the 
powder-dry condition 


ically may also 


during 


winter period in 
so dry that 


vo a 
they do not freeze even though the 
falls to ve 
situation 


temperature low 
This 
existed in the Anchorage 
area during the fall, win 
of 
Although it seems most 


ry 
levels is reported 
have 


Palmer 


ter 


and 
1950-1951 
probable that collapse in the wood 
Alaska 
in the late spring it is con 
n the 


early-spring period 


of white spruce trees in 


occurs 


that it might oceur 1 
or winter 
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Collapse of the deseribed 


be 


in trees which are to be used 


ty pe 


must regarded as a serious de 


fect 


for lumber. The collapsed wood 


does not recover even when sub 


jected to either boiling or steam 


ing. Specimens were boiled 


4 


hours and others were steamed for 


for 


6 hours but in neither ease did the 


collapsed cells regain their orig 
as to the 
of the de 


geographic areas 


Information 
extent 


inal form 
and 
in different 
Alaska 


lacking at the 


occurrence 
fect 
in is almost completely 
present time 
be 
wood of 
the interior 
of Alaska are the result of collapse 
caused by 


In 
that 


summary it stated 


the 
white spruce trees in 


may 


clefts in living 


loss 
The 
occurs in the outermost an 
the 
of 


unbalance between 


and replenishment of water 


myury 


nual ring during dormant 


period. Absorption from 


the soll by 


water 
tree roots during the 
late fall, winter, and early spring 
must be completely prevented by 


frozen ground, or greatly re 
stricted by low soil temperatures 
and poor soil aeration. Under these 
conditions water lost by transpira 
from the aerial 
he replenished 

unbalance Evidently 
of the 
damaged trees is a factor contrib 
to the 


relatively rapid, the early wood is 


tion organs 


the 


can 


not from soil 
results 


the 


the structure wood it 


uting injury. Growth is 


thin-walled, and the late-wood zone 


Is Pp vorly developed 
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A Comparison of Methods for Determining 
Cubic Foot Volumes of Fence Posts 


Tut CONTENT oft af 


may be 


CUBIC nee post 
determined by two meth- 
ods: displacement and calculation 
The displa ‘ement method req ures 
the use of special equipment. Some 


lengthy 


formulae require caleula 
measurements, 


rather 


tions several 


using 


others are simple 


vhereas 


‘alculations requiring as few as 
The latter are 


of particular importance to those 


two measurements 


who are interested in measuring 


treating results accurately while 

conserving field and office time 
The Hlinois Agricultural Experi 

initiated this 


which method 


ment Station study 
n order to decide 
of ealeulating the volumes of fence 
posts was best for use in its wood 


preservation studies. Treating re 
usually 
the 


solution 


sults or standards are 


evaluated by two eriteria 


amount of preservative 
volume (usu 
and the depth 


solution 


absorbed per unit of 
alls 
to which the pene 
trated the treated product The 
first standard assumes that the vol 


one cubie foot 


has 


ime of the product has been deter 


ined aceuratelv, since the mea 


surement of absorption or reten 


tion of toxicant 
accuracy than the comm« 


inator on which it is based 


The 


easuring the 


most urate method 

volume of a fence 
nost is to measure the volume o 
liquid it displaces from a xvlon 
eter.? This method 


general use. Several 


however. 1S 1m 
actieal for 
f for caleulating post vol 


We 


which formula 


ormulae 


available have not 


es are 
cnown, however 


f anv. would sufficiently ac 


values Sach formula as 
that the form of a 


of the 
metric 


post ap 


proximates that 


figure. For in 


can have no greater 


¢ 


frustum of 


stance, the frustum formula 
that the the 


end areas equals the average cross 


cone 
assumes average of 


sectional area of the and 
Huber’s formula assumes that the 


mid 


post ; 
cross-sectional area at the 
point, on the post represents the 
iverage cross-sectional area 

The 


study were (1 


primary objectives of the 
to determine which, 
if any, of the commonly used for 


mulae give values within an accu 


racy of 2.0% percent of the volume 
the displacement 


than 


as measured by 


method, and if there is more 
one, which one is the most practic il 
to apply; (2) to find a practical 


means of calculating fence post 
volumes which are of the same ae 
other 


measuring the absorption of preser 


curacy as factors used in 


vative, if none of the formulae give 


the specified accuracy; and (3) to 


form faetor for lob 


determine a 


lolly pine fenee posts 


Methods and Equipment Used 


From approximately 300 peeled 
loblolly 

posts, 174 were selected 
this The 
tained from a plantation and wer: 


will 


from thinning a 17-vear-old planta 


and seasoned pine fence 


for use in 


posts were ob 


study | 


typical of those which result 


tion that has grown fairly rapidiy.* 


Test 


straightness 


posts were selected tor size 
and freedom from «de 
which would influence volume 


recets 


determinations chopped ends. ab 
whirls of knots 
Those selected 
diameter from 2.1 


and in length 


normal form, large 


rot. or fire sears 


ranged in top 
inches from 


J. N. Spaeth, C. S. Walters, 
and D. A. Kulp’ 


associate professor 
and first 
research, 
Illinois, 
Urbana 


Professor of forestry, 


forest utilization research, 


forest utilization 
University of 


issistant in 


espectively 


made of two 30 


welded to 


and 8 


Xvlometer 
i form a 


diameter feet 


inches 


7.0 to 7.4 feet 


diameter 


average top 
and the 
feet 


post 


was 3.9 


average length was 7.1 
Both 


dipped in melted paraffin to con 


ends of each were 
trol absorption of water at the ends 
Diam 


nearest 


during displacement tests 
eter the 
O11 inch 
diameter 


and at the 


measurements to 


were made with a steel 


at top and butt ends 
actual 


estimated and 


midpoints of each post. Considera 


tion was given to the presence ot 


and other irregularities 
ch would aff 


TIOons 


knots 
t volume calcula 
when measuring diameter at 
the estimated mid point of the post 
The 


exact 


measurement of diameter at 


mid-point however was 
made regardless of irregularity, al 
though the presence of an irregu 
the field 


diameter at actual mid 


larity was recorded in 


The 


pont Was 


notes 


ised to caleulate post 
those 


which 


posts 
influ 
these 


volumes xcept for 


with an irregularity 


enced neasurement 


estimated mid-point diam 


posts, 


eter was used to ealeulate volume 
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LOCATION OF DIAMETER MEAS 


Average-end 


Standard No. of Av. dis Standard 
deviation ‘ posts placement deviation 
Pounds Pounds 
15.94 1.43 
29.20 4.46 
$5.14 6.26 


67.54 6.21 


‘+h post was top diameter in inches, and Dally the same as Huber’s, and the 

sured to t iearest 0.1 foot the butt diameter in inches volumes obtained by it would be the 
\ xvlomete Fie. 1) was mac This formula was simplified to same: however, a method of caleu 
from two used 30-gallon rang: V D-+-d*+Dd 0.001818T, 


boilers cut and welded together t for ecaleulations 


lation was being sought which was 


simple to use, involved a minimum 
f n | 4 eS ( mie ewton’ P roids ‘or : . 
orm a tank 12 inch in dia Newton's prismoidal for number of mathematical processes 
ad eT ong . aie “ne mule 1" . 
na long nula and was accurate. Therefore, both 

4A . e ‘ 
formulae were included in the vol 

tank . ° 

6 ume caleulations, althought the re 


in which V is the volume in 
displaced wa cubic feet, L the length in feet, 

r and to direct it into a container and A, A», and Ag the two end 
weighing Th xvlometer was : 


into the ° vr 
sults are combined in Table 2 


In caleulating post volumes by 
, Newton's, Smalian’s, and Huber’s 
areas and the mid-area, respec 


ed inside a vertical post treat tively formulae, CTOsSS sectional area to 


in square feet ; 
tank, where it was held in a Smalian’s formula the nearest 0.0001 square foot were 
il position by a elip which ey" determined by use of a forester’s 
‘*hasal area’’ table which gives 
n which V is the volume in areas in square feet for circles of 

pale: Geek Bb. tie 6 Ue ed various diameters in inches.* 


areas in square feet, and L the _ ; 
Organization and Computation 


of Data 


\ AL Post length was assumed to be 


length in feet 


Iluber’s formula 


in which V is the volume, in constant, and the small variations 
eubie feet, A the area at n id which existed were believe d to have 
point, in square feet, and Lan insignificant effect on volume; 
the leneth in feet 

American Wood  Preservers’ 
Association A.W.P.A. alter 
nate method M6-48® formula 
modified 


ln 


diameter, therefore, was ehosen as 
the basis for grouping displace 
ment data. Three types of diameter 
measurements were considered; 
namely, top, actual mid-point, and 
average-end. Standard deviations® 


1 of the displacement figures were 


in which V is the volume in used as the basis for selecting the 


feet, Dim is the mid-point method of diameter grouping 


eter in inches, and L the Standard deviations for the aver 


leng in feet. The formula  age-end diameter group were gen 
vas modified to include Tas erally less than those for the other 
total length of post, whereas two groups (Table 1 so it Was 
original formula gives aver 
volume per foot of length 

authors recognize the fact 
A.W.PLA. formula is basi 


deemed to be the best basis for 
grouping the data 


. E. N. Theresa G. Hoerner, and 

A. Clements. Table 18: Converting 

factors and tables of equivalents used in 

: ; forestry U.S.D.A. Mise. Pub. No. 225 

“ws rican Wood Preservers revised June 1949 Forest Service, 

Manual of Reeommended Washington, D. C. 

\.W.P.A.. Washington, D. ¢ lard deviation is a measure of 

or variability 


ind 


orreetion 
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Average 
displaced 


volume volume 


Average 


Displacement figures for all 
posts were assemblea into one-inch 
classes having ranges of 2.0 to 2.9, 
3.0 to 3.9, 4.0 to 4.9, 5.0 to 5.9, and 
6.0 to 6.9 for each of the diameter 
groups (top, mid-point, and aver- 
age-end). The number of posts and 
diameter, displacement, 
and standard deviation were deter 


mined for each of the 1-inch diam 


average 


within a diameter 

For example. 30 of the 174 
had top ranging 
from 2.0 to 2.9 inches. The 


eter classes 
group 
posts diameters 
aver 
these 


age displacement for posts 


24.48 pounds of water with a 


was 
standard deviation of 4.91 pounds 
Table 1 When the posts 
grouped according to their 
point diameters, 5 of the 174 were 
in the 2.0 to 2.9-inch 
elass, 55 in the 3.0 to 3.9- 
the next 


inch elass, et cetera 


were 
mid 


classified 
diameter 
larger 


inch elass, 68 in 


Correlation  coefficients® were 


‘aleulated for each of the formulae 


Results and Discussion 


Table 1 shows a comparison of 


the standard deviations for post 


volumes grouped by top, mid-point, 
and average-end diameter measure 


ments. There is apparently less 


dispe rsion or variability when vol 
grouped according to 


of the two end diam 
vrouped 


for this 


and greatest when 
op diameters. It 


that 


was 


reason the average-end diam 


eter was selected as a basis for 


more ariables 
issociation is present, the cor 
s indieated by 1; no assoc 
d by 0. The relationshiy 
inear as far as is known 
is used for lines that 
right and a ‘‘minus 


opposite trend 


Frustum 


AND CALCUI 


ATED VOLUS 


ES FOR LO! 


Formula for calculating post volume 


Newton’s 
Percent of Percent of 
displaced 


volume 


displaced 
volume 


Average 
volume 


10 283 11] 
103 106 
104 ray 105 
106 ABS 105 
12 397 102 
104 ri) 105 


grouping volume data. It was con 
better 


to analyze dispersion by computing 


sidered statistical practice 
standard deviations for four indi 


vidual classes having rather 


size 
narrow ranges rather than for one 
larger group having a wide range 
the 
formulae were found to be as fol- 
999; Tu 
998: Smal 
and Newton’s, 
Although the higher 
tion coefficient 


Correlation coefficients for 
lows: Cone-Frustum, 
ber’s and A.W.P.A.., 
ian’s 997 ; 
996 correla 
for the Cone-Frus 
tum formula indicates that volumes 
calculated by it are likely to have 
a closer goodness of fit or relation 
ship to the true volumes, there is 
no important difference in the rela 
tionship between the volumes eal 
culated by any of the formulae and 
the true volume 
Table 2 the 
difference between displaced and 
caleulated the 
posts. In the inch-class 


shows percentage 
volumes for all 
various 
diameter groups. volumes caleu 
lated by each of the 


‘eeded displaced volume by 1 to 13 


formulae ex 


for all 

The three 
differenees occurred in 
aller diameter 


Generally an 


and 
4 to 6 percent 


percent diameters by 
largest 
percentage 
9 


class 2 


the si 
inches increase in 
post diameter was accompanied by 
the 
and 
differ 


volumes 


a corresponding decrease in 
between caleulated 
The least 
calculated 


volumes 


difference 
actual volume 
ence between 
displaced was ob 
tained by use of the Cone 


only + } 


difference 


and 
Frustum 
formula 
the 
from the use 


percent and 


createst resulted 
of Smalian’s formula 
None of the for 


fence volumes 


+6 percent 


mulae gave post 


within the aecuraey (2.0 percent 


set as a goal 


in’s Huber’s and A.W.P.A 


Pereent of 


displaced 


Pereent of 
displaced Average 


volume volume volume 


108 11 

l 107 

10s 755 104 
104 
101 
105 


difference 
and 


case, 


There is a consistent 


between caleulated volumes 


displaced volumes. In each 
the caleulated volume exceeds dis 
placed volume. All 
calculated on the 
that the 
technique was eliminated as a vari 
able difference 
attributed to differences in the for 
The 
displaced and caleulated volumes 
result the fact that a 
exagverates 
that 
The presence of 


volumes were 


same measure 
ments, so measurement 


and any could be 


mulae differences between 


may from 


diameter CTOSS 


tape 
sectional areas of posts are 
not true circles 
season checks and splits which fill 
the 
(judged to be insignificant for the 
the 
well-sea 
tend to 
bring xvlometer values below eal 
culated volumes. 

The 


may be 


with water from xvlometer 


posts used in these tests) and 
absorption of water by 


soned posts would also 


Table 2 
factors 


figures shown in 

used as correction 
for calculated volumes of posts (of 
the test 


length of approximately 7 


a form similar to posts 
and a 
feet 


ample, if 


perhaps 6.9 to 7 1 For ex 


the average volume of a 
group of posts is calculated by the 
A.W.P.A 0.75 eubie 
feet 


by correcting for 


formula to be 
determined 
the 5 


the actual volume 
percent 
over-run shown for this formula in 
Tab bly 0.71 


The determination of absorption 


Is proba 


ot preservative solution in terms of 
pounds per eubie foot of post would 
be affected bv the \ 


Since 


olume correc 


tion there is actually a 


smaller volume of wood than 


shown by the formula, the rate of 
increased by 
the 
for a group of 


absorption would be 
the correction. For example, if 
average absorption 
found to be 


posts is 4 pounds of 
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2° CLASS 3° CLASS 
5 POSTS 58 POSTS) 


5" CLASS 
(42 POSTS) 


CLASS 
68 POSTS 


g+ 0!) a 


AVERAGE-END DIAMETER onal 


preservative solution and the aver 


age calculated volume is 0.75 eubie 
foot, the apparent absorption rate 
would be 5.3 pounds per « ubie foot 
\ volume per 


ent, however 


eorrection of five 
wo ild merease the 
foot. 


rate to 5.6 pounds per ubie 


or about 6.0 percent 
The 


measurements are required to com 


same number and type of 


pute volumes with Huber’s and the 
modified A.W.P.A. formulae Hu 


ber’s formula, how requires 


less omputing time 


considerably 


! a table of basal areas may 


wcause 
} 


iy used 


Figure 2 shows the relative a 


uracy of the various formulae 
The solid bla k bar repre 


basis 


sents dis 


for the 


placed volume the 


comparisons 
Table 


umes of the posts 


3 shows the 


ison 
mid 


diameter to the nearest 0.1 


It was found that with re 


easure 


able eare, one could n 


point 


vitl et olumes fe oblol 


inch as accurately by estimating 


the mid-point location as by deter 
mining it exactly. In fact, 99.2 
FENCE 
DISPLACEMENT 
AVERAGE FORM 


TABLE LOBLO INE 
VOLUMES DETERMINED BY 
M HO! 


FACTOR OF .SO 


> FOR POSTS WITH 
AVERAGE LE 


Posts 


AND 


BASED ON 174 


Mid-point 


ime diameter 


Volume 


Inches 


Post 


NGTH OF 


ALL CLASSES 
(174 POSTS) 


6" CLASS 
(1 POST) 


INCHES 


percent of the measurements taken 
at estimated mid-point were with 
in 0.1 inch of those taken at actual 
Measurements made at 
mid-point within 
(in same 0.1-inch class 


mid-point 
estimated were 
0.05 inch 
of those taken at actual mid-point 
for 86.6 percent of the posts which 
from any abnormalities 
affect 


were free 


at mid-point which would 


diameter measurements 
Since different 


species, and even posts of the same 


fence posts of 
species taken from trees which have 
grown at different rates, probably 
have different forms (which would 
affect their volumes), a ‘‘ post form 
was developed. It may be 
the following for 


factor’ 
expressed by 
mula 

D 

PFF 

D, 
where PFF is the post form factor, 
D, is the diameter in 
and D,, is mid-point 


top inches 
the 


in inches 


actual 


diameter 
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The average PFF ecaleulated for 
the loblolly pine posts used in this 
study was .89, with a standard de 
viation of .05 

The that (1 
since the volumes calculated by the 
different 
approximately the same degree of 


authors conclude 


four formulae were of 


accuracy when compared to the 
displaced volumes of loblolly pine 
fence Huber’s 


the most practical to use, since it 


posts, formula is 
required only one diameter and a 
length measurement and is adapted 
to the use of a forester’s table of 


basal area; (2) any of the four 


Ree 


Growth of Hybrid Aspen in Pot Cultures 
of the Litter of Forest Plants’ 


THIS RESEARCH was done during 


the course of an investigation of 
the comparable total amounts and 
chemical composition of the an 
nual jitter of tree species and sub 
forests 
The 
study was designed to test the as 
that 
be supplemented by 


ordinate vegetation in the 


of northwestern Connecticut 


sumption chemical analysis 


might some 
more direct approach to the value 
of the litter of 
plants as suppliers of plant nu 
One method of 


evaluation is to 


various forest 


trients possible 
making such an 
compare the development of simi 
lar plants grown in cultures em- 
ploying the various types of litter 


Method 


The litter of 
groups of species representative of 


nine species or 


the overstory and understory for 
Was 
This 


plant material had been collected 


est vegetation of the region 


selected for the experiment 


in the course of the primary in 
vestigation and had been air dried 
and ground in a hammer-type mill 
to the point where it would pass 
per- 
diameter 


mesh with round 


039 


through a 


forations inch in 


Analysis for elements of known 


nutritional value to plants was 


made by methods 


Standard 


spectroscopic 
using Applied Research 
Laboratories equipment with spark 
excitation. The nine types of forest 
litter and the accompanying chem 
ical analysis for each are given in 
Table 1 

Each of the 


nine types of litter 


was applied at two levels ] 
1,000 pounds per acre of surface; 
and (2) 3,000 pounds per acre 
Heavy porcelain pots 14 inches 
tall 
were filled with washed and graded 
indi 


and 9 inches inside diameter 


silica sand. Treatments for 
vidual pots were selected random 
lv and the appropriate amount and 
type of plant material mixed into 
the surface layers of sand. Con- 
trols of pure sand were included, 
two being added to each group of 
18 treatments to balance the statis 
tical design. Thus a group of 20 


pots covered all treatments and 
controls and was considered to be 
a block. There were four replica 
tions of this block in various loca 
tions in the greenhouse 

The treated pots were set out on 
April 4, 1949 and watered 
periodically until April 29. This 


was done to allow decomposition of 


were 


the plant materials to start. On 
April 29 cuttings of the hybrid as- 


SPECIES AND CHEMICAL 


TRE 


Lreatment 


Pinus strobus L 
Mixed hardwoods 
fcer spp. and 

Quercus spp. 
Quercus alba L. 
Vitchella 
Dryopte 
hboracensis (L 


repens L 


nove 


Gray 
Care per 
Rubus 
Hamame 
ana | 


» Cor 


COMPOSITIO® 


and species Percent over dry weight 
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formulae may be used on a large 


number (perhaps 50 or more) of 
posts having a form factor of .89 
with the expectation of securing 
average volumes within approxi- 
mately 5 percent of the actual vol- 


umes 


David R. M. Scott 


Forester, Division of Research, Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests, Madle, 
Ontario 


pen clone OP-20° were planted in 
each pot. These cuttings were 6 
inches long and were graded to ap- 
proximately equal diameters. Cut 
selected in order to 


variation 


tings were 


genetic from 


eliminate 
the experiment and hybrid aspen 
because of its reputed 


was used 


sensitivity to varying levels of 
available nutrients 

On June 24, any cuttings which 
had developed more than one new 
leaving only 


shoot pruned, 


the shoot 


were 


which developed most 
This 


channel new growth into an easily 


satisfactorily was done to 
comparable form 

The leaves of the aspen started 
to vellow about October 15 and all 
had fallen on November 4, at which 
time the plants were removed from 
the pots 

“Obtained tl 


gE. Jd Schreiner, 


Experiment Station 


courtesy of Dr 
Forest 


rough the 


Northeastern 


Usep 


ATMENTS 


P.p.m 
oven dry 
weight 
Mn Fe | / a Cu B 


Experiment Station 





Potal 
considered 
riteria of 
shoots were are! eut Trom 
were mea 
inet! The 


eans of 


old stems and 


nearest O.05 


Results and Discussion 
showed 


between 


db 


ipplication 


Por CULTURES OF THE 


ew growth in inches 


inds per aere 3,000 pounds per acre 


14.39 


"0.06 


15.20 


for the average values is 1.85 


3,000-pound 


At the 1.000 pound per-acre level 
the Mitchella 


noveboracensis, 


repens, Dryopte ris 


and Hamamelis 
treatments resulted in 
better growth 
None of the other 


significant 


rergi~niana 
significantly than 
did the 


treatments showed any 


control 


difference from the control 

At the 
same three 
dition the 


$,000-pound level the 


treatments, and in ad 
Carer pe nnsylvanica 
ind complete 0 erstory and under 
story treatments, resulted in sig- 
nificantly greater growth than the 
The 
showed no difference from the con 
WVitchella 


we horace #HSIS, 


control other treatments 


trol. Llowever, only the 
repens, Dry ppteris no 
and complete treatments were sig 
nificantly better at the 3,000-pound 
level than at the 1,000 pound level 
The treatment showed 


that the 


; 


averages 
Vitchella re pens, Dryop 
Cares 


ris’ noreCDOTACEHSIS, penn 


syfrvanica and Hamamelis rergini 


ana treatments were significantly 


and the 


higher 


better than the eontrol. 


complete treatment almost 


The Quercus alba litter produced 


wth that was significantly lower 


the average than the control, 


although 


ndividual 


this was not true on the 
le vels 

So far ast species used in this 
experiment are concerned, the lit 
of subordinate vegetation ap- 
litter in 


superior to tree 


nutrients at least in 
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so far as hybrid aspen is concerned 
and over a relatively short period 
of time 

An examination of the nutrient 
content of the various types of lit 
ter did not reveal any strong cor- 
with growth, either with 
total 
studied 


relation 


individual elements or with 


amount of the nutrients 
The 
ably were 
with growth 


potassium percentages prob 
correlated 
the cor 
relation coefficient was only +-0.60 
The final 


might be related to factors 


most closely 
Even here 
and was not significant 

answer 
such as differential rates of decom 
position or the balance or propor 
tion of the 
ments in the several types of litter 


various nutrient ele 


Summary 
An experiment was set up to de 
termine the relative ability of the 
litter of 


nate vegetation species typical of 


several tree and subordi 


northwestern Con 


the forests of 


necticut in supplying plant nu 


trients. The various types of lit 


ter were finely ground and mixed 
into cultures with silica sand. Hy 


brid aspen cuttings of a single 


clone were planted in these eul 


tures and allowed to grow for 6 


months. The eriterion of growth 


was total length of new shoots 
The higher rate of application of 
plant material (3,000 pounds per 
produced significantly great 
length than did the 


application (1,000 


acre 
er new shoot 
lower rate of 
pounds per acre 
The litter of 
vegetation 


subordinate forest 


generally proved su 
perior to the litter of tree species 
in producing growth in hybrid as 
pen, at least in so far as the species 
used in this experiment are con 
cerned. 

There appeared to be little cor 
content of 


relation between the 


elements (nitrogen not 
measured) in the litter from vari- 


ous species, and the effects of the 


nutrient 


litter on the growth of hybrid as 
pen 





Effect of Farm Woodland Grazing on Water- 
shed Values in the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains 


watersheds 
southern 


Grazed woodland 


ind problem areas in the 
on the 
the 
fence the 
voodland in with the pasture 


{ URRENT PRACTICH averaye 


nountain farm in southern 
farm 


The 


iveregate area of grazed woodland 


\ppalachians is to 


though not as great as in the days 


of open range, is still large—rep 


resenting 20 to 25 percent of the 
land area for many mountain coun 
What are the this 


yvoodland grazing on timber, vege 


effects of 


1eS 


tation, soil, and water in the re 


gion Obviously, woodland eraz 


affect these forest re 


ny does 


sources as shown by the bare soil 


absence of ground vegeta 
litter 
cattle 


woodlots 


ind the 


and under hardwood 


tion 


stands where have congre 


vated. Grazed showing 


commonly be seen 
the highwavs of the 
mountain How 


little accurate data and 


bare soil can 


vdjacent to 
southern region 
‘ver very 


no results of long term watershed 


been available to give 
estimate of the effect 


studies have 

i more precise 
soil 
permeability, and indirectly 
Actually. there 


has been considerable difference of 


of woodland grazing on poro 


sity 


ipon stream flow 


pinion as to the magnitude of in 


storm runoff caused by 


‘reased 
voodland grazing, and as to what 
it causes turbidity in for 
nerly The 


rf the present report Is TO deseribe 


*xtent 


clear streams purpose 


‘hanges that have taken place on 
in experimental watershed under 
seasonal 


controlled conditions of 


otten 


flood After 
Moun exp iineral 


considered 
Appalachian 


vrazing by cattle within a hard 
wood forest typical of the southern 
Appalachian Mountains 

The experimental watershed study 
was set up in 1940 at the Coweeta 
Hydrologic the 
mountains of western Caro 
lina. This 5,700-aere 
located in the highest rainfall area 
in the United States.’ It 


contains 36 drainages 


Laboratory in 
North 


laboratory is 


eastern 
small with 
continuous stream flow, each avail 
able as an experimental unit and 
operated to measure the effects of 
land on stream flow 
A 145-acre 
aside for 
About fifty, 
more take 
well distributed through 
the 
deep 


use 


unit watershed was 


the grazing study 


set 
storms of 41-inch or 


place each vear and 
these are 


all 


vrazing 


out The soils on 


Seasons 


area are relatively 
and permeable, but water tables are 
sufficiently close to the surface to 
wells 


be observed in shallow 


The growing season extends from 
April 15 to October 15, with a mean 
temperature of 65 degrees F. Hard 
wood trees are the dominant vege 
tation, with pine present on ridges 
that were repeatedly burned 40 to 
No 
curred in over 40 vears, and cattle 
had not this 


7) years ago fires have oe 


grazed on watershed 


The recorded annual rainfall for the 
16 years has ranged from 43 to 145 
The o 


Only 


past 
average has been about 72 


about 


inches 


percent oceurs as 


inches 


snow 
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vears of 


E. A. Johnson 


Experiment Station, 
Asheville, N.C 


Southeastern Forest 


woodland grazing, this area shows 
ind lack of vegetative ground cover 
area Was 
hardwood 


vears. The 
1914 and the 
forest has grown back without fur 
Before the 
was started, the 
three-storied 


for many 


logged in 
ther disturbance eraz 
ing study forest 
was typically with 
large trees forming the upper lay 
er, small trees the second layer, and 
cover of broad-leaved 
the third 
legumes were 
particularly along old 
and in openings left by fallen trees 


a ground 


herbs forming Some 


vrasses and present, 
skid trails 


It was mainly because of these 
scattered grasses and legumes that 
the 


area before the experiment began 


livestock specialists visiting 


considered this particular water 


shed a potentially valuable source 
of forage They also considered it 


typical of woodlands now being 
vrazed in the region 
The three 


tv pes which correspond closely to 


watershed has forest 
the areas of grazing use, as shown 
in Figure 3. Previous to grazing, 
the cove-hardwood sites had a dense 
which included 
The oak-hickory type 
along the slopes had a ground cov 


ground cover na 


tive legumes 


er of the same palatable species, 
but the the 


ridges essen 


pitch type on 
had 
tially of laurel, azalea, and buck 
berry, which cattle do not relish 
Before cattle on 
area, a 7-year period of standard 
included 


pine 


an understory 


were put the 


ization was observed. It 


first, installing a gauging station at 





watershed outlet for isuring 


flow under natural condi 


Measurements wer also 


temperature and 
precipi 
table 
The 


period be 


Records ot 


tation and wate 


fluctuations were also kept 


‘-Vear 


standardization 
fore treatment made it possible to 


+7 


evaluate the effects of the treat 


measured in the following 
period 
1941 


Sree 


Starting in May attle were 


put on the area then an 


vearling”’ 


averauve ol SIX past 


attle have browsed the vegetation 
ind trampled the 


vear from May to September 


watershed each 
This 
is in keeping with the period that 
attle are normally Kept on the 
Although 
experiment led 
} 


rshed 


woodlands in this section 


the design of the 
overtrampling of the wate 
end result obtained was entire 


ly comparable to conditions ‘on 
} 


monly found on typical farn 


lots. By the end of the first oraz 


ing season practically all the het 


baceous forage and mi 


hardwood understory 


ised In subsequent ve 


that the 


is so scarce 
iuired supplemental feeding 
have strength 

The hi 


approxi 


1.500 


GRAZING USE & FOREST TYPE 
RS ed HEAVY 
ea | MODERATE — OAK -HICKORY 


— COVE -HARDWOOD 


— PITCH PINE -OAK 


- LIGHT 


contained the preferred herbs, 


type 


and legumes, and these 


urasses 


plants have already been reduced 


toa pot where They are no longer 
ONSpPICuUOUS 


Utilization of understory trees 


1) feet in height or less was so 


complete that in this size class prac 
tically all vellow-poplar, ash, black 
| birch 


ust. oak sweet 
disappeared 


dogwood 


have 


na ‘ 
ind Sassatras 


es up to 2.5 inches in diameter 


down and tops eaten 
Cattle 


ridden 
hown in Figure 4 


ed a distinct preference for 


ellow poplar and black locust. 
h valuable species.* By contrast, 


feneed plots these spe 


the same size class have 


erowth 


FOrous 


hoiee in the 
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STANDARD RAIN GAGE 
RECORDING RAIN GAGE 
METEOROLOGICAL STATION 
GROUNDWATER WELL 


* VEGETATION PLOT 


comprises cove slope, and ridgetop 
oak hickory slopes 
little the 
first vear but more heavily in sub 


food was. the 


These were used very 


vears as browse in the 


sequent 


diminished. On the slopes 


Croves 
there were a few 
that they 
tle, and consequently these places 


places sO steep 
were inaccessible to eat 
received little or no use 


Utilization of browsable trees 


have produced notice 
but less pronounced changes 


Although 
appar 


and shrubs 
able 
in the oak-hickory type 
has 


the amount of browse 


ently been decreased, the aecumu 
lated total effects of 8 


in this type 


years’ use 


has been much less 


conspicuous than in the cove-hard 


wood type General observations. 


however, indicate that after several 


decades the oak-hickory type in 


the experimental watershed will 


show a trampling effect similar to 


that on typical trampled woodlots 


the locality 
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Cove hardwood forest trees bent ever and killed by browsing cattle 


Wood, 


pu khe rrs 


shrubs—largely laurel, 


and azalea have in 


‘reased in conspicuousness because 
these species are not liked by cattle 
It is possible that the apparent in 
‘rease in shrubs is caused by the 
removal of more palatable compet 
ing vegetation, thus favoring cur 
rent growth as well as the further 
establishment and survival of these 
shrub species 

the had 
no palatable forage, they 

little Cattle 


make 


Because ridges almost 
received 
LIst would usually 
the 


not 


or two tours over 


May 


this portion of the wa 


one 


ridges in and June and 
return to 
tershed again 

Trampling action on the soil by 
cattle in search of feed apparently 
affected the of 


diameter growth 


PROPER 


ERCENT 
x \ 


PHYSICA 


XPRESSED As I 


Total porosity 


to 2-inch depth 
to 4-inch depth 
permeabil 


Transmissior 


rdwood 


» 2-inch deptl 7 
2 to 4-inch depth 
Infiltration 


st 


ring wt 


total 


This 


ad morsture 


is the storage 


ind 


opportunity 
tree 


capillary 


Statistic lv significant 


moving 


9] 
91 


At the end 
of the ninth growing season, growth 


both 


dominant forest trees 


measurements were taken on 
the 


Yellow-poplar of the 3 


unfenced 
to 9-ineh 


showed 50 


fenced and 


areas 


diameter class percent 


less diameter growth for the out 


side five rings, while hickory 


showed 


30 percent and red maple 
Further studies of 
be 


together with the statis 


-/ 


percent less 
growth will 
later date, 


tical analvsis of the minor vegeta 


tree reported at a 


tion on fenced and unfenced plots 

The reduction in growth rates is 
attributed to the cumulative effects 
of compacting the upper 6 inches 
of where most of the 
roots located. In 
many of the surface roots are killed 


soil feeding 


are addition 


by exposure through soil erosion 


rHe Sou 


FEN 


CONTRO 


Oak-hickory 


on slopes 


Pine oak 


Deere 


the 


non-eapillary 


des 


soil and nein 
water 


for water im 


both 
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These exposed yellowish roots are 


plainly visible against the dark- 


colored soil. 


Trampling Effects on Physical 
Properties of the Soil 
Contractors have found that the 
most efficient wav to compact soil 
The 


repeated impact of cattle hooves 


is with the sheep's foot roller 


produces a comparable result. Mea 
surements after 8 vears of use show 
that 
pronounced effect on soil porosity 


cattle trampling has had a 


Transmission rates have been re 


duced and infiltration capacities 
conclusions are 
120 


centimeters 


These 


diminished 
analysis of soil 


250 


based upon 


samples of cubie 
each, taken on the 34 randomly lo 
At 


pling spot two samples were taken 


cated sample plots each sam 
at 2-inch depth and one at 2- to 4 
inch depth 
the soil 


Laboratory analyses of 
were made for total poro 
sity and permeability by methods 
previously deseribed.4 

It is important to note that the 
f-inch laver sustained more 


the surface 2 


= to 
inches 
the 
non-grazing 


damage than 
Table 1). This is eaused by 
fact that the 
period some loosening is brought 


n the surface 2 


during 
about i inches each 
year by the alternate soil freezing 
during winter and 

No such frost loos 


and thawing 
spring months 
ening takes place in the subsurface 
not effected by 
frost action in this locality 


layers, which are 
Trampling effects on soil poros 
the 
crease with distance from the cove 
Although more of 
present 


ity in oak-hickory type de 
hardwood type 

the litter laver i compae 
tion of the underlying soil has tak 
Reduction in litter cover 
it is 
continued 
will 


en place 
occurring, and 
that 


surface 


Is apparent 
the 


show 


with grazing 


soil here also 

cumulative effects similar to those 
rn 

There 


was even less change in soil poros 


on the cove hardwood type 


ridges, 


the 


itv on the pitch pine-oak 


because cattle seldom visited 


area 


Hursh, ©. R. and M. D. Hoover ] 
profile characteristics pertinent to hydrol 
ogic studies in the Southern Appalachians 
Amer. Proe. 6:414 


Sol 


Soil Seiencee 


429. 1941 


Soc. of 





Movement of Water 


nent of water in soil 
down 
f-inch 

upper horizon of cove 
soil. This 
pathways throu 


ticles travel has resulted in 90 pet 


heen slowed 
paction oft the 
hardwood 
decrease in hvdrauli 
rh which water pat 


ent reduetion In transmissto 


That is to sav, whereas it took 


iis for a given quantity ot 


ve through ipper 


f soil, 5 min 


It is a pe 


! and 
hvdrauli pathwavs cause 
hanges in transnission rates 
the experimental ite 
runoff water 1 


storn now 


produ ed by provressively 
‘ates of rainfall 
of trampli 


surface 
flow hel r observe 
viden 
and 


roots and rocks An illus 


storms. as 
ms, rilling exposure 

plant 
trator f the loss of infiltration 
is furnished bv a test fre 
shown to \ 


\ 12-inch-dian 


high s driven to the 


isitors on. the 


eter steel ring 


rround 2 inehes. Two quarts of 


water are poured into the evlinder 


On the 
] 


disappears into the soi 


ungrazed plots the water 


1 within 20 


to 40 seconds. On the grazed plots 
} erreat 


for 10 


Storm Peaks and Stream Turbidity 
Have Increased 


whic 


ms now 


indie: 


efeSSLOTIS 


water flowing to the 


directly over the land surface 
tual observations on the watershed 
rainstorms that this 


during prove 


is the Before grazing started, 
the 


storm 


case 
produced no overland 
Naturally 
peaks as shown in Figure 5 after 


area 
runoff storm 
9 years of use are not yet so great 
as on woodlands in the locality that 
have been grazed for several dec 
ades, but the trend shows that this 
watershed is now also becoming a 
local flood source area 

In addition, stream turbidity is 
increasing. Formerly, only a dark 


tea color associated with a small 
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fine materia 
was carried by this stream. In the 
ninth water 
for the first time carried clay ma 
terial from exposed soil. Turbid 
itv readings taken during 
storm period in 1949 
maximum value of 107.5 parts per 
million on the woodland grazed 
area as compared with a maximun 
of 30.5 parts per million on ad 
jacent ungrazed forested water 
Although the value of 107.5 


amount of organic 


season of use, storm 


one 
showed a 


sheds 
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SIGNIFICANT RAINFALL (INCHES) 


rison ¢ 


measurements Because 


} 
iren alone, 


of storm peaks before 
there 


Curve C is based on 


Curves A and B ar 
for the concen 
derived fron 


ind after grazing 
is no weir installation 


estimated peaks 


on exeess as determined from infiltration and percolation rates within the 


of that 
vetween the 


** Significant 
significant 


area. 
time 


rainfall’’ is the 
storm 


amount of 
and time 


preeipitatior 


runoff when peal 


begins 
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teristic appearance, with wind-strewn 


is low in contrast to values mea- 


adjacent 
water 


sured for water from 


farmed or poorly logged 


sheds. it is in excess of the max- 


imum allowable turbidity for mnu- 


nicipal water specified by the U.S 


mil 
the 
peaks 
The 


effects have been gradual up to the 


Each 


during 


Publie Health Service 
lion gallons of water 


period of maximum storm 


contained 400 pounds of soil 


present stage, but everything points 


to further increases in turbidity 
from this point on if the woodland 


erazing is continued 


Discussion 


As a result of the combined 


the watershed, even its 


The re 
plants 


changes on 
appearance is changing 


duction in ground cover 
vives the area the park-like charac 


With 


fewer stems offering obstruction to 


teristics shown in Figure 6 
movement, the litter is blown away 


to accumulate in ravines and un 


grazed patches of laurel and rhodo 
dendron. The trampled portion of 
the watershed shows exposed soil 
for many months during the vear 
With the reduction in porosity and 
permeability, as well as in infiltra 
tion, the increased overland storm 


runoff is now producing obvious 


sheet erosion. Each vear a progres 


Six seasons of grazing in cove-hardwood type produced this park-like charac 
litter 


and absence of understory vegetation 


sively larger area is producing 
overland storm runoff and erosion 
vears of the exper! 


stream 


In the early 
ment, silt-laden overland flow 
the 
flow channels 


not reach permanent 
The reason was that 
such sediment as washed _ off 
the 


litter in 


was 
bare soil areas was caught by 
the depressions and ra 
that 

the 


season of 


vines, so clear water 


lated 
ninth 


perco 
the 
howey er, 


into soil. During 
grazing, 
a high intensity storm producing 
flow 


scoured out most of the litter dams 


large volumes of overland 


so that eroded sediment was carried 
the 

there 
sudden jump in stream turbidity 


directly to stream channel 


Subsequently, occurred = a 
during all storm periods. A eon 
tinuous strip of bare soil now exists 
from the permanent stream chan 
nel to the storm runoff 


Had the 


annually, as is 


source 


area been burned 


areas 
common practice 


on many grazed farm woodlands, 


the ‘* 
and ravines would probably 


scouring out’? of litter dams 
have 
taken place vears earlier 

Prior to grazing, the water was 
of such quality that it would have 
needed no filtration for municipal 
brought 
the 


treatment 


use. Changes about by 


water un 
Due to 


grazing have made 


usable without 
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inereased turbidities, processing of 
the water would now be necessary, 
and costs of such treatment would 
be 2 cents per thousand gallons 

It is difficult to assign precise 
money values to the losses in wood 
production caused by grazing on 
the area. An ap 
proximation, however, may be help- 


ful. 


sites In 


experimental 
Foresters estimate that good 
the will grow 
vellow-poplar at a 200 
board feet per acre per vear. Since 


mountains 
rate of 


growth on these sites might be re- 
duced approximately one-half, as 
indicated by this study, this means 
three 
vear at prevailing stumpage prices 


a loss of dollars an acre a 
Reduction in growth rates of other 
species are estimated at about 30 
percent, and expected losses would 
have to be figured accordingly. 
For the individual farm unit, it 
would probably be more profitable 
land management to clear and 
fence a tract of 
best suited to grazing and convert 
it to an improved pasture. One 
acre of improved pasture will pro 


small woodland 


vide more cow days of grazing than 
a hundred acres of woodland, judg- 
the Coweeta study. The 
question whether cattle can browse 


ing by 


in a closed hardwood forest stand 
for a very short period of only a 
few weeks in the early spring with- 
out damage to soil, water, and tree 
vrowth still remains unanswered. 

Under 
perimental tests at Coweeta, the 
effects of 
cattle on all land values were far 


carefully controlled ex- 


progressive damaging 
more pronounced than originally 
had been conceived possible 

In considering facts and figures 
brought to light by this Coweeta 
study it must be remembered that 
the experiment was not typical, in 
that their 
eattle in an which in 
both and _ fields, 
the experimental water- 
The 


experiment was purposely designed 


farmers usually have 
enclosure 
cludes woods 
whereas 


shed consisted of woods solely 


to approximate in 9 or 10 years the 


cumulative effects that occur on 
typical grazed farm woodlands in 
perhaps 20 or 40 years The essen 
tial point is that the cattle did not 
thrive, and that there was virtually 
no profit to balance against the ex 
land 


tensive damages 








Observations on Winter Drying of 
Conifers in the Adirondacks 


John R. Curry and 
Thomas W. Church, Jr. 
Nort} at 


and Climatic data for the fall and 
idiro : r of 1947-48 offer some clues 
to the cause of this injurv. Weather 

Bureau reeords show that October 

1947 was the 


record and the fourth driest. with 


warmest October on 


only 60 percent of normal precipi 
tation November and Deeember 
had subnormal temperatures but 
snowfall was 30 percent above 
normal. According to th fnnual 
Summary of Clim i eal Data? 
from Jan 

lavs of 

inter 
and 


ed as hieh as 

These fluctuations in 
temperature, with their resultant 
stimulation of transpiration mav 
have heen a ¢ iuse of the injury 
Since the greatest damage ap 
peared on the south and southwest 
portions of the crowns. it seems 
plausible that the injury was 
eaused by long periods of bright 
sunshine that raised surfaee tem 
peratures and stimulated excessive 
transpiration from the needles, un 
der conditions where replenishment 
from the frozen trunk was im 


possible 


Study of Injured Trees 


follow tl 
s. 50 
senting 6 eC] and 
us degrees of damage were se 
in April 1948. Records taken 
included species, d.b-h., 


K posure ipparent 
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vigor, and estimated percentage of 


needles injured Two subsequent 


these 


made on 


1948 


examinations wel 


trees—one in June and one 

in October 1949 
One species, red showed 

bud 


initial nee injury 


Bud 


spruce, 


extensive myury associated 


, ! + 
with and defo 


myur in this spr 


vad and 
apparently 
last 


slowly at the xamina 


in October 1949. Of the other 


15 red spruce, which showed mod- 


erate (25 to 75 percent) defolia- 
tion in April 1948, 7 
ing at the 1949 examination 
in the doubtful class 
suffered less bud in 
better recovery 
Eight of 12 


trees studied had severe 


were recover 
while 
S were 
Balsam fir 
jury and made 
than did red spruce 
more than 
75 percent) needle injury. One of 
recovered well, 4 were in the 
and 3 had 
October 1949 ‘of 


Trees show ing mod 


these 
doubtful 
eumbed in 


sue 


the 


class, 


wo balsam fir 
defoliation 
ecovered well and one was in the 
doubtful this 


rate originally, one 


elass Two trees of 


less than BO 


species showing licht 
percent) defoliation completely re 
covered 

One white pine showing heavy 
needle injurv in April 1949 sub 
died. Three 
of this species having moderate in 
fully 
subsequent 2 years 

Hemlock showed 
Of four heavily 
all re 
showing 

These 


apparently associated with species 


sequently other trees 


jury recovered within the 
remarkable re 
defoliated 
as did one tree 
defoliation 
differences in recovery 


eovery 
trees covered 
moderate 


are 


differences in the sensitivity of bud 
tissues to the phenomenon of win 


Red 


especially susceptible 


ter drving spruce buds are 


while buds 
of balsam fir, although notably less 
moderate damage 


sensitive, show 


Apparently buds of white pine 
both 


well protected against desiccation 


and hemlock are relatively 


ot this type 
Growth of severely injured trees 


was greatly reduced during the 2 


vears following injury. Average di 


ameter growth of living sample 


tres it breast height was 50 per 


ent of preceding years Unin 


ured control trees showed no sig 
in growth over 

period. / 
Extent of Injury 
oftwood stands 

during subse 
sho at bud it 
than 


more extensive was 


suspected Permanent 


was not confused 


injury 
with suppression since in most 
winter-killed 


from the tip 


branches die 


Cases 


back, while under 
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normal suppression the twigs and 
die the center of 
the stem outward (Fig. 4 

In February 1951, the extent of 
bud damage 
randomly selected 
plots on the Paul Smith Experi 
mental Forest Results 
that 46 percent of the entire coni- 
form of 


branches from 


was measured on 20 


l\-acre cruise 
howed 


ferous stand has 


some 
permanent winter injury. although 
most of the trees were only lightly 
affected (Fig. 5 This study 
showed that 11 percent of the coni- 
fers had than 
their crowns killed by winter dry 


more one-fourth of 


ing. Approximately 2 
the 


members of the stand. were killed 


percent of 


all trees, mainly less vigorous 
If we apply the growth reduction 
data obtained 


trees the ave 


from the 50 sample 
merchantable 


Adiron 


a 5-pereent loss 


rage 
stand of softwoods in the 
dacks would show 
in growth during this period. Of 
more importance than this loss of 
growth in the merchantable stand 
is the heavy damage and death to 
small saplings. Because of exposure 
areas suffered 
the greatest damage, thereby fur 


of de 


many understocked 


ther reducing the stocking 
sirable softwoods 








Relation to Forest Management 
Althoug re heavy 


age a iw winter of 1947-48 


Was tl 


winter dan 


wus of fs type on 


} f 


r 
record in ew York, mild forms of 


this injury appear nearly every 
Recent observations have 
n that trees moderately 


in 1948 have been 


injured during subsequent winters 


adam 


repe ate dly 


In some cases the recurring needle 


and bud damage has been sufficient 
to cause tl leath of otherwise only 


moderately 


injured tt 


er drving 


Northeast 
parti ‘ularly 


ir winter 


warrant ontrol 
as 
stands 


will minimize from this 


cause. This studv indicates also 


is lable to 


with 


that red spruce injury 


in loeations southwest ex 
posure 

Summary 

the winter of 1947-48 
of ¢ 
New 
Adirondacks 


During 
onifers 
York 


where 


severe winter injury 


occurred throughout 
In the 


observations 


State 


these made, the 


were 


injury first appeared as a brown 


ing of needles; it was particularly 


on the southern and western 


seve! 


‘ 


portions of exposed trees. Limbs 
mmediately above snow line were 
most severely affected. Browning 
and defoliation oecurred on the fol 
lowing species in descending order 


of seve 


hemlock 
White 


WwW hite spruce, 


rity; red spruce, 


white pine, and balsam fir 


di black spruce, 


ind red showed — relatively 


littl 


pine 
damage 
Studies of trees with various de 


and le 


f 


es of browning foliation 


Correction 


Locating Contour 


nbher 1951, page 645 and 


One should read “49 feet” 


xpressed as “2 feet’ 


line from the pomt of 


Lines on a Toy 
page 
(instead of 
* (instead of “1 


lowest 
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"1G. 5 Dead branch tips on this small 
light, 


njuries 


balsam fir indicate permanent 
reduce the 


stands 


injury uch 
Adirondack 


softwood 
during the subsequent two growing 


seasons showed a differential re- 
sponse by species to similar levrees 


Red 


permanent 


of initial injury spruce 


showed severe injury 


and death following heavy initial 


injury Balsam fir showed con- 


siderably less permanent injury 


than red spruce, while most white 
pine and hemlock recovered rapid 
lv. This differential 


explained by the extensive 


response 1S 
killing 
of the buds on red spruce and, to 
a lesser degree, on baisam fir 
Surveys of typical coniferous 
stands have shown that nearly 50 
trees received some 


percent of all 


permanent injury. Approximately 


10 percent of all trees had one 


fourth or more of their erowns 
killed by this cause. Loss of growth 
from this cause in coniferous stands 
for the 2-vear period is estimated 


at approximately 5 percent 


ogra phi 
646, the hor 

“60 feet’’). 
Thus 


would 


foot”) 


‘levation 


Youo 


James G 





Compass Surveying Grows Up—The 
Compass-Theodolite Method of 
Economical Surveys 


Even to the general public it must 
be well-known today that the for 
He is 


primarily a specialist in forest land 


ester is a jack-of-all-trades 


management and timber utiliza 


but much 


other 


tion he must also know 


more than a smattering of 


trades such as firefighting, public 
relations, and surveying 

In his role as part-time surveyor 
there been considerable im 


Aerial 


metry today promises to take much 


has 
provement photogram 
of the work of his timber eruising 
and topographic mapping from the 
field and into the warm office where 
the blank 
filled in during inclement months 


spaces of maps can be 


The various methods of photogram 


metry are finding more and more 


practical uses in forestry and new 


techniques are being discovered 


each vear—but none in any way 


eliminates the ground traverse or 
level line. In fact, 
other job to the 


they give an 
forestry surveyor 
the need for more accurate control 
the ground that 
identified on aerial photos 


points on can be 

In most cases the forester today 
can put aside the plane table, but 
he definitely needs more traverse 
he is hampered by three 
the fact that 
job relegated to 
that he 
and that his ground sur- 


and here 
this is a 


odd 


increased 


problems : 
part-time 
moments, needs 
accuracy 
amount 
that it 
impossible 


large 
and difficult land 
economically 
them by the 


county survevor’s ¢ x pensive cadas 


vevs cover such a 
of land 

is usually 
to survey city or 


tral methods 
A New Instrument and Method 


instrument 
method 


supersede 


There is now a new 
which gives a 
that mav 


both those of the forester’s compass 


In existence 

of traversing 
and mountain transit. Most impor 
tant, the method is efficient—radi 
cally reducing the cost of traverses 
requiring the forester to 
method of 
new 


without 
radically new 
This is the 
pass-theodolite which has been de- 


learn a 
surveving com- 


signed expressly for forestry use. 


The and its efficient 


method of running traverse deserve 


instrument 


close inspection 

The name of the new instrument, 
which is the key to the method, is 
somewhat confusing for this is 
both a super 
theodolite 
theodolite or 
is a small compact instrument using 


compass (compass 


and a compass and a 


transit. Basically, it 
the principles of the latest optical 
theodolites to 
the eccentrical errors of a compass 


reodetic eliminate 


and to give easily-read magnetic 
angles to the aecuracy of one min- 
ute. Also, by the flin of a 


this instrument changes into a one 


lever, 


minute mountain transit 


For Traverses 


The instrument’s reason for be 
ing is to give modern accuracy and 
efficiency to the procedure of com 
pass surveving. The advantages of 
a compass traverse for forestry sur 
the 
why the old surveying compass and 
the ‘‘Brunton”’ 
so popular in the past 


vevs are well-known reason 
compass has been 
One of the 
main advantages is the much more 


favorable law of error-propaga 
tion per station read, which is im- 
portant on lengthy traverses and 
especially on the multi-stations and 
thick 


ly-wooded lands. In other words, an 


short tangents necessary in 
error in reading a magnetic angle 
does not accumulate, does not affect 
the next station reading as it does 
in transit traverse. Thus on lengthy 
surveys the closure of the average 
compass traverse, despite its lesser 
accuracy per station reading, will 
be more precise than that with a 
one-minute transit unless the tran 
sitman moves with extreme slowness 
and extreme care. Another impor 
tant advantage to all compass tra- 
the much field 
because of reason 


the 
has 


faster 
the 


because 


verses 1S 
prog ress, 
and 


mentioned above 


magnetic-oriented instrument 
only to be set up on every second 
This latter ad- 
low-cost survey 


traverse station 
vantage 
line. As the instrumentman ‘‘leap- 


each foresight, he 


means a 
frogs’’ 


past 
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moves twice as far on each setup. 
As the setups are not over the fore- 
sights of the last stations, the in- 
strument does not need to be cen- 
tered 


it can be set down anywhere to 


over any particular point; 
establish a point that continues the 
The traverse can thus ve 
the 
assistant 


traverse 
run by only a two-man crew 
instrumentman and one 
to place simple sights which do 
not have to be picked up later or 
moved aside for an instrument 
setup. 

But there have been two serious 
disadvantages to compass traverses 

the poor accuracy obtainable and 
the problem of local magnetic dis 
These formerly 


important, and 


turbances were 
not 
traverses were widely used in the 
rough lands; but, today, 
with the mapping policy of the 
U.S. Forest calling for 
quadrangle sheets with a scale of 
1 inch to 1 mile, with private tim- 
tree 


too compass 


forest 


Service 


berlands becoming valuable 
farms, with accurate control points 
needed for photogrammetry, with 
the other 
forestry construction requiring ca 
dastral-grade the for 
ester has been gradually required 


roads, and myriad of 


surveying, 
to give up the advantages of this 


the 
traverse. 


method and use much more 


transit 
The so-called compass-theodolite 


expensive 


method of running a traverse elim 


inates these defects and enhances 
the advantage of the compass tra- 
verse by a both 
the construction and principle of 
With the new 
speed of setup is 


with 


basie change in 
reading a compass 
instruments the 
fast, in 
and 
the 


extremely keeping 


compass work. there is no 


comparison in accuracy ob 
tained 


With 


passes, 


ordinary surveying com 


some improvements in ac 
were tried in the past by 
reading both the needle 
through prisms and computing the 
the two 
that slight gain in ae 
completely 

the method 


curacy 
ends of 
average of readings. To 
the forester 
canceled 


euracy was 


out because was 
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had , ‘hange the instrument circle is, of course, incorporated ; 

needle irectional transit is to lock and this compact vertical circle, 

» rest e magnetized floating circle to giving estimations to one minute, 

idings he base of the instrument. The has the advantage of being read 

entman simply flips the from an eyepiece alongside the 

‘dampening ’ lever of the com- telescope evepiece as is done in the 

pass-theodolite The lever is de precise geodetic instruments. The 

compass-theodolite is very well 

suited to differential leveling, hav 

ing an aceurate’ level bubble 

mounted on the vertical circle 

frame instead of hidden under 

neath the telescope tube. In total, 

‘ompass-theodolite is as good 

as but no better than an ordinary 

transit for use on construction lay 

out it has the optical reading and 

ovements of the precise geo 

theodolites, giving a station 

half the ordinary time 

this is balanced out bv the 1 

strument’s being a directional 

transit rather than a_ repetition 

transit, thus requiring slightly 

more computation in the note book 
when used on construction 

For its universal use as a one 

minute transit, the instrument, of 

course, has the standard 1 to 100 

stadia hairs in the telescope. Th 

compact, highly-resolved, 16-powe 

om pass ip? fF telescope also has the advantage o! 

md obtains . . Z receiving the new Barot micron 

eter attachment, which improves 


the accuracy of stadia measure 
ompass theodolite 24 


ment 315 times 


S inches high 


Therefore, when running a com 
wav that it locks the P@S traverse the compass-theo 
be winidie te the lower dolite man has in his hands the 
ss asteisiniscaiial eahend: wl means of running an accurate sta 
sae nines eneetcigemen’ tes dia traverse measurement and a 
natatemahe tase’ differential level line This is a 
i ia acai point that seems to have been com 
’ pletely overlooked in the past—the 


h lines to- 


vether at the procedure of run 


simply 2 » 
. efficiene running stu 
slower. but , : 


ordinary transit : 
ning ‘oOmpass traverse, *““leap- 


> as it is « e is exactly 
procedure that is used for 


weasuring and for diffe 


horizontal 


ement on 
lands 
extra 


itions the 


an compass 
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instruments are ing it. To use the instrument the 
the optical hood is lifted off, but the baseplate 
is not detached from the instru- 


ment but is the part that is screwed 


the tripod Therefore, when 
one station to an- 
instrumentman can sim 

tal hood back on 

even though it is 


arr it 
ean carry It 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association Announces 
Its Third Annual Scholarship Program 


framing 

ars have 

Laboratory 

ol and the Milpak course 
school, training was 
valuation of all tvpes 
eneral onsidera- 

r} ne wood and 


lued products. The 
taught the men how 
refined lumber in 
om low grade 
These courses 

} 


ause tft 





bring studer rking con 


act with many men throughout 

the industry 
With two NLMA sponsore | com- 
petitions behind them, lumber in 
dustrv leaders are convinced that 
the program is a sound investment 
the past > ‘ 
ccagaiiinal for the lumber industry and that 
this scholarship offers a real op 


portunity to help bridge the gap 
; hetween the perimental level ¢ 

end Tron ¢ i ew ‘ f eore-panels V n experimental | land 
furniture the factory production line The 
darkening industry’s ultimate goal in offer 
ing the scholarships is to be able 


the | 


to provide men who ean help trans 


ethods late research findings into manu 
oldings ing facturing realities—to 
development constant strean ot technically 


soil improver ‘om wood waste trained new blood for the industrv. 





A Pattern of Scientific Inquiry for 


Applied Research 


> started thinking 
{fort on the 
ountered 
h effort 


ore effective wavs 


problems en 
ilmost as 
solutions. This has 
development of scientific 
i complex svstem of 
tion that is en 
people as they 
heir problems 
yy rhaps up to 
Mill—work on the 
inquiry 


rentit was 


lilosophers, who 
to the 
} 


subd 


heir attention 


asp ts of the 


methods became more 


formalized. until by 


thes were shaped into 


well-organized pattern Since 


philosophers and logi 


and polished 


reformed 


» that it has assumed 


perfect form in the writ 


Dewev and his con 


of this kind 


intricate de 
the 
character of the 
weaknesses of Mill’s experimental 


votes attention to the 
tails of categorical argument, 
induction, and 


and recent writers seem 
ght in 
vocabulary 


the 


methods: 


to take del weaving a new 


and strange replacing 


the 


arguments of ¢lassicists 
with the reasoning of a 
philosophical Gertrude Stein’ And 


logicians 


abstruse 
both earlier and 
slightly 
realm of empirical evidence, which 


current 
enter only into the earthy 
a practical researcher requires to 
satisfy the 
manufacturing world 


this 


his customers In farn 
ing or 
To meet 


vators in the 


real need, investi 
fields of applied re 
from the 


Instead 


search have turned away 
endeavors of pure logic 
they devote a major part of their 
attention to quantitative work, de 
pending more on experimental 
data than on rational processes for 
the solution of problems. Perhaps 
too far in this di 
least thev have taken 
on a large additional for 
the skilled use of the mind is : 


wav to attack 


they have 


rection At 


vrone 
burden, 


more streamlined 


rroblems than is the laborious col 


l 
! 


ection and analvsis of data 


the structure of quan 
was not 


fields 


where 


ientific methods 


complicated in 
s and chemistry 
variation 
But 


ypment of biological 


of natural 
ordinarily serious 
came more necessary 
ffects of the vari 
from all the 


could 


‘imental 


ested 
variation which 
ted to ex] 

last half-century 
the growth of an 
quantitative 


killfully 


now 


pattern of 
with its accent on s 
l experimentation. By 
hniques, emploving math 
their 


high de 


Statistics as 


} 
deve oped to a 


perfection. As an ine 
work 


present-dav research 


ers are inclined to devote an exces 


sive amount of attention to correla 
designed 


tion analvses, 
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tools, 


vitable 


experi- 


H. G. Wilm 


Forest and Range Ex 
Portland, Oreg 


Northwest 


periment Station 


Pacific 


ments, and related procedures, and 
not the philo 
sophical aspects of a complete sei 


nearly enough to 
entific method 

In applied research there seems 
for these two schools 
together 


to be a need 
of thought to be 
generalized 


brought 
pattern 


into a single 
for scientific 
the rapid techniques of logic with 
the solid facts of experimental evi 
While 


tion does not contan 


inquiry, combining 


dence such an amalgama 
original con 
tributions to knowledge. perhaps 
it will supply the worker in applied 
research with more poweyful weap 
ons in his search for solutions to 
practical problems 

A suggested pattern for a scien 
tific method of this kind is sketched 
each of a series of 
will be evident 


rep 


below, under 
topic headings. It 
that the 
resent formal 
procedure. In solving any problem, 


headings 


SUCCESSIVE 
steps in a research 
however, not all of the steps may 
the inter 

omitted 


some of 


be necessary ; 


mediate ones mav_ be 
Where the problem is not verv im 
the is clearly 


the experience of ot] 


portant or solution 


provided by 
er workers. the steps of controlled 
experience and experiment may not 


be ne essary : it mav be possible to 


move directly from exploration to 


and 
But 


solution of the problem 


pilot 


the 
thence to the 


project 
where human life, large expendi 
tures of money, or a major change 


in natural-resource management 


depends on the correctness of the 
solution, the research worker may 
vo through all these steps and even 
then 1 


final re 


repeat some of before he is 
‘Oommen 


the 


willing to make a 
dation. In 
appropriate 


anv investigation 
combination of re 
search steps depends on the im 
portance of decisions which rest on 
and 


the solution of the problem 


on the degree of certaintv which 


ean be reached by any of the steps 


Setting Up the Problem 


As a research worker approaches 
a problem to be solved. he has to 
eut terms. This 


define it in clear 
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whether he is starting from 


an indeterminate 


Is true 
situation in a 
field, or 


up his knowledge on 


completely new planning 
to sharpen 
one aspect of a problem about 
known. In 
the 


is to study, so 


which much is already 


either case he has to specif 
problem which he 
that he can his thinking 
efficient 


Manage 


organize 
the 


Suppose a range 


and action in most 
Manner 
ment researcher is concerned about 
improving the condition of deteri 
orated grassland in ponderosa pine 
the «avestern United 
Right there 
eral research problem 

that it 
for research 


hold of it. The 


zone extends from 


forests of 
States is stated a gen 
but it 


would be 


is So 
broad in 
difficult 
to get 


seope 
any worker 
ponderosa 
pine Mexico to 
Canada and from South Dakota to 
the Pacifie Coast; and it is grazed 
game in 
the 
brought 


by cattle, sheep, and big 
the 
first to be 
down to manageable size, by de 


every season of vear. So 


problem has 
fining some aspect of it which can 
be attacked in a single piece of re 
search. In this case, for example, 
the worker might state his specific 
problem to be the improvement of 
the 


ponderosa pine forests of the Blue 


natural range vegetation in 
Mountains in Oregon, through bet- 
ter grazing management 

Vhen he has defined his special 
problem to any degree such as this, 
the examines it 


research worker 


to see whether a reasonable solu- 
tion can be worked out with the re 
sources of personnel, money, and 
land at not, he 


may have to circumseribe the prob 


his disposal. If 


lem even further; but otherwise he 
IS ready to go ahead and develop 
an hv pothesis to be tested. So he 
puts his feet on the desk and specu 
the 
have a bearing on the problem. In 


lates on variables which may 


doing so, he reviews his experience 
with related problems on similar 
lands, or even in other areas 


range 


and climates; and he asks other 


workers in his own field of research 
their 
ineludes a 


what has been 


This 


the results of previous research and 


experience 
eareful review of 
observation 

Some of tools of 
this 
research 


the classical 
be of value at 


the 


inquiry may 


and other stages in 


technique. An adaptation of Mill’s 
‘‘method of agreement and differ 
ence’ 
tend 


areas 


may, for example, help ex 


experience gained in other 


climates to the range 


Sup 


and 


country of eastern Oregon 


pose previous experiments have 
been conducted on ponderosa pine 
the Moun 


conclusive findings as 


land in Rocky 
with 
to desirable methods of land man 


Our 


range 


Ttalns, 


worker 
the 


agement research 


for similarities in two 
the 
range vegetation, and the character 
of the 


in ordinary management and past 


looks 


areas composition of their 


pine overstory ; similarities 
history, in soil and topography and 
Then, before he draws in 
Blue Mountain 
problem, he makes equally detailed 


climate 
ferences as to his 


comparisons of differences between 
the The fact that the 


crowing season of range vegetation 


two areas 
in the central Rockies is character 
ized by frequent rains, whereas the 
Blue 
during this season, may have a pro 
found 


Mountains are much drier 
influence on decisions as to 


good land management 

A variation of this technique is 
the method of analogy, which has 
gained increasing popularity in en 


The 


of bodies moving in water or other 


gineering research behavior 
fluids is found, for example, to be 
like their 
air—with easily recognized restric 


very much behavior in 


tions and associated 
with the 
perature, 


adjustments 
differing effects of 


pressure 


tem 
and viscosity 
This similarity facilitates qualita 
tive and even quantitative infer 
ences on airfoil behavior, developed 
from observations in the denser 
fluids 

After he has gone through analy 
ses like these our range worker may 
reason as follows: ‘‘The ponderosa 
pine range in the Blue Mountains 
of eastern Oregon is badly deterio 
rated, due to past and present over 
grazing. Therefore reductions in 
grazing intensity should encourage 
This 
the 
may not be right 


recovery oversimplified 


statement of relation may or 
As an ecologist 
realizes, its correctness will depend 
on the degree to which the climax 
forage species have been eliminated 
by past overgrazing. If, as he may 


know from study of the areas in 
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the remaining forage on 


large tracts of land consists only 


volved, 


of annual weeds and other plants 
representing an early successional 
stage, reductions in grazing intens- 
ity could not accomplish recovery 
in anv reasonable period of time 
Then the 
his idea of building up this kind 


research man abandons 
of range land through management 


of natural vegetation. Instead he 
begins to delve into the possibilities 
of artificial through 
the seeding of desirable plant spe 


If, on the other hand, climax 


revegetation 


cles 
plants are stiel present in numbers 
sufficient to make recovery possible, 
is simply 
the 


seasonal 


he inquires whether it 
that 
whether 


eaused 
the 
use has had an 


overgrazing has 
trouble, or 
timing of 
important effect 

And so the worker goes on, using 


vrazing 


his mental capacities and experi 
ence to consider a number of vari 
ables associated with his problem 
He picks up and rejects some and 
retains others, until finally he has 
organized the remaining variables 
into a small group whose manipu- 
high 
degree of success in attaining the 
Then he 


to formalize his thinking 


lation promises a_ relatively 


solution of the problem 
is ready 
by stating a conerete hypothesis, 
definitely cireumseribing the ‘‘ pop 
ulation’’ to be used in testing it; 
and specifving how the results of 
his test the prac 
tical range land 
The hypothesis might be expressed 
like this: ‘‘Suecessful 
management of 


may be used in 


management of 


in terms 
long-term pine 
under conditions cor 
responding to the Blue 
Mountains of eastern Oregon, can 


range land, 


those in 


be accomplished by reducing the 
use of forage by cattle to a point 
at which the climax species can 
build up in number and vigor until 
they dominate the 
of the This adjustment ir 
use can best be accomplished by 


general aspect 


range 


two means: cutting down the num 


ber of livestock, and avoiding any 


use during the spring months when 
the forage and soil are not ready 
to sustain the impact of livestock 
Because the studies of timing and 
intensity of use will be relatively 
limited in area, the results will not 
be used directly to aid land man- 
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rained in the sense that the informa 


on gained s not subjected to 


‘ontrol by careful experimental 


lanning. Experience of this kind 


forme h stock in trade 


the Hypothesis by 
Exploration 
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called 


he second is 


these, the first can be 


trol ed 


eon 
experience ; 
the use of ‘‘designed’’ experiments 
Testing the Hypothesis by 
Controlled Experience 


In this research technique, as in 
the observational part of explora 
tory studies, the investigator works 
with variables as they occur im na 
Ture In our rang nanavement 


example, woes into 


problem, for 


the ponderosa pine Torests and 


studies the effeets of past and pres 


ent land use But he subj iS 
higher 


akes his 


ohse rvations To a 


eontrol—and 1 studies 


more expensive through quantita 
tive measure ments of the variables 
And he 

under 


both 


proble ! 
asurements 


‘ ithe r or 


ntrol by 


general techniques: classit 
orrelation 
classification method 


imines 


Inve stivat r ex 


ypulation of variables which 

wants to study, and sorts it into 
a number of discontinuous classes 
each of which is relatively homo 
t to the mai 
In test 


hy poth 


geneous with 


respe 


Var! TO De examin | 


ing a range-management 


the worker may find it prof 


to select a varied sample of 


+ 


areas in the ponderosa pine 


lassify then accord 


zone, and to 


soil tvnes. elevation 


appar 
and present con 
will analwze the 


al d prese nt gvraz 


of these strata. 


fieure Ss W ith dat i 


bundance and vig 
the desirable elimax 


forage 


plants Measurements of ve 


veta 
rela 


distrib 


ire necessarily taken on 


small sample pl Ts, 


some scheme of lomiza 


rane 


tion and stratification. The pur 


to supply unbiased and rep 


pose is 


resentative sample averages for 
1 of the 


each of the 


important plant species 
land 

comparisons among the 

lead to 

the relation of livestock use to the 


strata. From 
the results 
strata may inferences on 
development and survival of vege 
tation 


The correlation technique is ob 


viously related to classification, in 
that quantitative measurements are 
places and 


taken in a number of 


under differing conditions. so as 
well-organized 
Then the 

| 


measured variables 


to supply a array 


of empirical evidence 


data on 


subjected to simple or multiple cor 


relation analyses, from which 


necessary conelusions can be drawn 


In many cases the classifie 


and ation techniques 


eorre 
ecombined for maximum effi 


The 


first subdi 


studied 


, 
population to he 
classes 


ided into discrete 


with respect to those \ iriables that 


are not characterized by eontinu 
Differences in expo 
for example, fall 


strata. At 


ous variation 
sure or soil ty pe 


naturally into clear-cut 


the same time measurements may 


be taken of other 


factors such as 
soil depth. forage volume produe 
intensitv of use 


These 


correlation 


tion and precip! 
included in 


within the 


tation can be 


analyses 
and 


areal strata thus 


amount of information ¢ 


tained from the study 


Still thess investigations are sub 


ject to some of the same eriticisms 


that were made of exploration tech 


niques, however well organized and 


executed thev may T Personal 


biases can be largely removed by 


‘areful planning; but no matter 


how manv subelasses a population 


is divided into. or how manv vari 


ables are used in a multiple corre 


lation analvsis. the investieator is 


phenomena as they 
Thus he is 


possibility of both natu 


working with 


occur in nature still 


risking the 


ral bias and the confounding of 


variables As a result. even the 


MOST ¢ xhaustive investigations eon 


dueted by the methods of eon 


trolled experiel e require disere 


tionand judgment by the investiga 


| 


tor, as he weighs the chanees of 


confounding and bias and _ inter 
his studies in 
practical land 
These remaining 
lead to the 


trolled experiments, in which bias 


prets the results of 


terms oft manage 


ment risks ob 


viously need for eon 


and uneontrolled confounding of 
variables are removed as complete 
ly as possible through experimental 


design 


Testing the Hypothesis by 
Controlled Experiments 


Developed 


vrowth of correlation-analysis tech 


partly as an out 


niques the procedures of controlled 
experimentation form the most un 
reliable 
kind of quantita 


biased and as well as the 


most expensive 
tive research Because of their 


high 


experiments 


relatively cost, ordinarily con 


trolled should be re 
sorted to only where simpler pro- 
cedures have failed to provide satis 
the 


sufficiently 


factorv solutions. and where 


expected results are 
valuable to warrant the eost. From 
this viewpoint any investigator can 


think of numerous cases in which 
controlled experimentation has been 
overdone or unnecessarily applied 
Asa rule, in approaching any prob 


should 


far he ean get 


the research worker 
Vv to see how 
simpler and cheaper tech- 
niques 
The 


perimentation are 


prin iples of controlled ex 


widely known 
and need not be 


But it 


discussed in detail 


here may be commented 
that this research method has sev 
eral objectives: to give each vari 
able that is to be 


chanee to exert its effects if 


tested an equal 
any 
variations 


to minimize extraneous 


which might obscure these effects, 
by the use of efficient experimental 
designs; and to provide unbiased 
estimates of both the effects being 
tested and the remaining uneon 
trolled variations, or experimental 
error 

In modern research 
the first and third of 


met through various proe 


techniques 
these objec 
tives are 
esses of randomization and replica 
tion, accompanied by quantitative 
measurement of the variables in 
The 


provision tor 


second 
both experimental 
and statistical control of variables 
that are not with the 
effects to be experi 


volved is attained by 


associated 

tested By 
mental control is meant the organ 
ization of experimental units, such 
as plots on range land, in such a 
extraneous 


Way as to minimize 


variations. A simple example is 
the familiar randomized-block de 
sign which is used in field and labo 
A number of rela 


‘“bhlocks’”’ ~ 


ratory research 


tively homogeneous 








ippear 
within eae] 


} 
ns tike 


impor 
have 
itselt 

This leads to interest 


thought 


more 
ing the 


using variables that do have a rela 


possibilitv of 


to the treatments; not to re 


duce the uncontrolled experimental 


error, but to help explain the e 


¢ 


fects of the treatments. As an ex 


may be eonducted 


effects of 


a study 
the 
eutting or of heavy grazing on the 


ample 
to ascertain timber 
‘apacities of the soil on 


We 


has 


infiltration 


watershed land may assume 


been eom 


a study 
that 


that such 


pleted, statistically 
effects 


found. T precision of the experi 


sig 


and 
nificant treatment were 
ment has already been built up to 
experi 


In 


is desired to 


a satisfactorv degree by 


and statistical control 


addition, however, it 


mental 


estimate the effects, if anv, of sev 


which have been 


the effect of 


eral factors may 


with vege 
infiltration of 
In order to find 


when the experiment Was con 


associated 


tation removal on 


water into the soil 


out 


‘ted measurements were made of 


au il 


variables, ineluding the vol 


these 
“ime 


of plant litter and humus on 
| 


the mineral soil 


irtace ot 
Through a 


nental 


The S 


analvsis of 


ovariance 


experi results, this partic 


ular fa found to be signi 


} 


antly related to the 


tor Was 


variations in 


infiltration ndueced bv the exper 


ental treatments 
inferpretation 


play 


ruvinyv ; nd 


ry data an ex 
in applied 
do in 
often. as 


tremely role 


other aspects of science 


important 


biolog search, as they 


a worker seeks for explanations of 


iatural phenomena or of experi 


will lead 


“Tun 


mental effects, his seareh 


him 


deep into the realm of 


damental’ research This is en 


appropriate, as long as his 


his abstract re 
a cirect 
f his 
Although 
him, the 


more 
relation to 
original hypo 
administrators 
re ieven a place 
research for the sound 
ho spends all of his time 
harted 


ndame ntal resear } 


into the ur OUurses 


l 
But 


edon should not " 


NLIS 
reneral, a safe guiding 
worker in applied re 


is to start with a clear-cut 
hvp thesis which points toward the 
solution of a practical problem ; to 
nquiries directed toward 


but hesitate 


nis 


that not to 


solution ; 


to explore any branching paths of 
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fundamental research which, by 


the caleulated-risk principle, offer 
a fair chance of helping him to ar 
usable 


rive at a answer 


The Experimental Solution 


has 


When the 


completed his investigation, wheth 


research worker 


er by observation, experience, or 
experiment, he has either verified 
his hypothesis or failed to 
If he failed, there may 


one or 


do so. 
have been 
several 


more of reasons 


Perhaps he had not acquired the 


background necessary to pick the 
most promising treatments; or per 
haps there simply were not any 
treatments that would vield usable 
results. Techniques employed or 
concomitant variables selected may 
have been inadequate to express 
the real effects of treatment or re 
lationships among variables. Chem 
ical soil analyses, for instance, may 
by no means express the real rela 
tion of mineral nutrients to plant 
data total 


may poorly re 


on storm 
precipitation be 
lated to flash-flood discharges. Or 
that the 


efficient 


growth: or 


it may easily be experi 


ment was not enough to 


make the treatment effects stand 
out above the experimental error 


These all 


enough thev deserve 


‘OMmmon 


troubles 


so that 


are 
care 
secrets of 
the ce 


suitably effi 


ful attention; one of the 


successful research lies in 
sign and execution of 
clent experiments 
Even if the hy pothesis was ver 
fled, it was only in relative terms 
| the 


the investigation have simply 


{ 


results 0 
led 
the worker to a conclusion or deci 
be either right « 


As in ordinary 


le, 


sion, which 
In 


judging its correctness, he 


may 


wrong order to assist him 
sets 


whic 


that 


various probability levels 


serve to suggest the chance the 


solution mav be wrong. If the re 


sults of the investigation are not 


investigator may 


relatively 


verv vital. the 


work against 


But if 


ehoose to 
¢ 


the penalties ot 
likely to be se 


low odds 
a bad deeision are 
vere, he will ordinarily require a 
higher level of probability against 
Then he will 


set up a more precisely controlled 


such an eventuality 


set of tests or a larger number of 


them, or he will demand a larger 
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treatments be 
With 
such a background of skillful plan 
the 


for satisfaction when experi 


effect of 
fore it is judged significant 


measured 


ning investigator has real 
alse 
mental results stand out clearly 
above experimental errors 

In any case, when an experiment 
has been concluded it will generally 
have exposed new problems or in 
teresting variables, some of which 
may be considered more important 
than the the 


This may call for more ex 


subject of original 
tests 
periments, or it may mean resum- 
ing tke faster paths of logic, explo 
Using these 
the 


more 


ration, and experience 


possible 


tools as far as 


Inves 


tivator goes on adding 


new 


impressions to the facts gained 
from his experiment, until he needs 


to resort to quantative tests again 


Extension of the Solution 


In applied biological research es 


pecially, the investigator has to 


work with an extremely varied 


population under changing cli 


matic and economic conditions. On 


his route toward an experimental 
solution he tries to encompass this 
variation as thoroughly as possible 
by the combination of exploration, 
experience, and experiment in an 
efficient 


so, he 


stantial part of the population, and 


pattern of inquiry. Even 


eannot often cover a sub 


some of his experiments must nec 


essarily be artificial or small in 


scale experimental 


( ‘onseque ntlv. 


findings ean seldom be recom 
mended for practical application 


before thev are tested by means of 
pilot 


they 


ts. to see how usable 


projec 
are and how widely they ean 
be applied 


Ordinarily pilot projects should 


out first under condi 


tions similar to those of the experi 


be carried 


mental solution, but on a more 
units 


The 
} 


in a pilot project may have to be 


scale study 


practical 


large in size, and it is desirable 
to have administrative people or 
land managers as well as research 
workers take part in laying them 
out and conducting the investiga- 
tions. In forest areas, for example, 
such a project may include one or 
units in a timber 
land the 


large enough so that livestock can 


more logging 


sale; on range units are 


be handled in a natural manner 
Then, if no hitches in procedure 
develop from this larger-scale ap 
plication, similar projects may be 
set up on sites or materials differ 
ing from the original experiments 
Timber-cutting pilot projects may 
different 
forest 


be replicated on widely 
the 


type, sO as to 


areas in general 


same 


show how recom 
mended treatments 
their effects 


vironmental conditions 


may vary in 


under different en 
The results of such pilot projects 
validity of an 
the 
original 


do not change the 
within 
the 


hypothesis and experimental 


experimental solution, 


limits prescribed by 
pro 
cedures. But they may demonstrate 
that the 
when tried 


or under different conditions 


solution is not practical 
scale 
Then 
be di 
rected toward reorientation of the 
the 


necessary 


out on a larger 


further investigations must 
reformulation of 


solution or 


hypothesis, with any 


novement back through a part or 
all of the steps of scientific inquiry 

Like other parts of the general 
pattern the pilot project step may 
sometimes be omitted ; or it mav be 


reached directly from logical anal 


125 


yses or exploratory work, without 


recourse to the more detailed and 
of controlled 
and experiment 


expensive 


processes 


experience 


The Pattern in Review 


In the preceding discussions we 
have gone through a complex pat- 
is partic- 
ntended for use in applied 
None of the 
in themselves; if there is any- 


tern of inquiry which 
ularly 
research steps are 
new 
thing intriguing in this presenta- 
tion, it is the interweaving of these 
techniques into a single, organized 
method, 


ploration, experience, and experi 


scientific with logie, ex- 
ment assuming their proper places. 
This, it would seem, is an efficient 
way to do research. The steps may 
be contracted or expanded, but the 
remains the same. Like a 
the 
looks over his task and plans a 
Secured by the 


training, he 


pattern 


mountaineer, research worker 


practical route 
protecting rope of 
moves rapidly up over the rocky 
obstacles until he feels unduly ex 
the footholds 
seem a little 


Then he stops and drives a 


posed especially if 


or his observations 
shaky 
spike, fastening himself to the cliff 
with the firm anchor of a quantita 


And SO he 


just 


tive experiment pro 
the 
right balance between climbing and 
If he anchors too often, 


all his time is consumed in driving 


ceeds upward, keeping 


anchoring 
spikes—or making statistical anal 
and he may never reach the 
But 
between 
later ‘he 
«limber or 

the first 


pre IOTESS : 


vses 
summit if he climbs too fast 
anchor points, 
fall. For 
the re 


eourse 


and far 
sooner or will 


the 


search 


mountain 

worker, 
lack of 
fatal 


means the see 


ond may be 





Hemlock’ 


The Vegetative Propagation of 


and that 


lecember 
made, ri 


root 
the 


ason 


ind 


bstance used for 


ittines Sf 
f growth at which 

ind (d lonal 
rooting 


Various 


Indolel 
Hormodin 
Untreated 


T dol 


heat 
completed 


h without bottom 
was usually 
The 
f cuttings which 


Tables 1, 2, 3, 


Rooting 


within 6 months percent 


rooted are 


t 


recorded and 


in 


Work With Species Other Than 
Tsuga canadensis 

in Table 1, 
Tsuga 
August, 
rooted 


is shown euttings 


As 


f Carolina hemlock, caro 


iniana Engelm., taken in 


October and December, 


rly without treatment, but most 


Do 
of them rooted after treatment with 


ndolebutyric acid 200 milligrams 


for 22 hours. or with Hor 
2 or No. 3.‘ 


uttings o! 


per lite r 


Tsuga sv 
rooted poorly without 


eutting 


most un 


2 and Hormodin 


William L. Doran 
Massa 


Experiment Sta 


tion Amherst 


Percent 
of cuttings 


rooted 


whicl 


intr i 


No 
No 


Hormodir 
Hormodin 


yutvric 


Pereent which rooted 
Wood Wood Wood 
vear > we 


old old 


treatment, but 50 percent rooted 


indolebutyrie 
liter 


after treatment with 


acid 100 milligrams per for 
22 hours 
obtained 


ot 


dive rst 


Delisle? 
cuttings 


Thimann and 
with 
hemlock, T’suga 
Untreated 
Best 


similar results 
Japanese 
folia Mast cuttings 


$3 
eut 


rooted poorly rooting 


percent) was obtained with 


December. rather 
than August or March 
100 or 


24 


tings taken in 


and treated 
200 milligrams 


with auxin 


per liter for hours 


Work With Tsuga canadensis 


In f this 
were made with the basal cut at the 


most o work, cuttings 
1 
It is thus possible to ob 
of 
f 


base of the most recent season 


growth wood not more than 


vear old 


the greatest number eut 


tain 


tings from a given amount of ma 


Albert L 


V. and 


rooting 0 


Kennett 
the 


ittings 


Thimann, 
Note 


from ¢ 


some 


Arnold 


Jour 
1942 


3.109 
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+ 
ifmments 


utt 
) 


> \ 


ittin 


vears old 


may 
tings 
with 
f wood 
Rooted 
illustrated 
ings made 
iS 
reated cut 


began to 


the 


ear 


yood rooted in smaller percent 


n 


vs mat 


fron 
treat 


W 


res 


le from 9 


wood In 


its 


d euttings 


ood root 


than di 
] 


wood 


January 


nd photogr 


rooted in larger percentages if 


13 


made Trom wood in its first vear 


f made from wood in its se 
Table 2 


Indicate 


than 1 
ond vear 
that 


These results 


cuttings not abun 
the 


wood in 


lor IS 


material 


dant and if new growth is long 


enoug! its first ar is to 


Ve 


be preferred for hemlock cuttings 


But if material for cuttings is 


abundant, wood 2 or 3 years old 


aller pet 


Such cuttings root in 
but be 


rooting medium 


nay used 


‘entages may 


si 


set in the 


easier to 


and may make a rooted cutting of 
a wiv e in less time than do 


uttings made from wood less than 
ir old 
It should be noted that Thimann 


and Delisle? 


found that the age of 
which 
taken had no effect 


These in 


rooting 


nel loek trees tron 
are on the root 


Ing of cuttings estigators 


found that the ability of 


ittings of hemlock mav. however 


vary from clone to clone; this same 


noted in work re 
In this table are 


results with 


Variation was 
ported in Table 3 
recorded the 


cuttings taken from different trees 


hemlock 


between September 28 and Janu 


ary 21 and treated with root-induc- 
ing substances 
rooted 


Untreated cuttings poo! 


lv or not at all; best rooting with 


37.6 
of 
other instances 


out treatment was only 
cent. This 
treated cuttings in 
Table 2 which the best 


without 


per 


was true also un- 


in root 


ing treatment was 42.5 
percent 

Cuttings of hemlock from differ 
ent trees responded in varying de 
to treat 


ments with indolebutyrie acid or 


solution-immersion 


POS 


or t 
Hor 


The powder-dip treat 


a napththaleneacetic acid 

powder-dip treatments with 
modin No. 3 
ment 
cuttings taken December 17 


» but 


with 
Table 


less effective 


gave excellent results 
was somewhat 
than indolebutyric acid applied by 
method to 
cuttings taken on November 13 and 
21 (Table 3 


Treatments resulting 


the solution-immersion 


January 


in marked 
increases In percentages of cuttings 
whicl rooted 2 and 3 


1 
indolebutyrie acid 100 milli 
liter, 16 24 
200 milligrams 


erams pel to hours ; 
acid 


to 


indolebutvrie 
liter, 4 
a-naphthaleneacetic acid 
liter, 4 to 
limits the 


ours; and 
50 
16 


exact 


per 
milli 
grams per hours 
Within 
ber of 
tant 


these num 


hours did not seem Impor 
and the treatments now being 
the 


TOO 


bv writer 


id 


hours ; 


used are indolebuty 
liter, 
200 


or 


ric a milligrams per 


2) indolebutyrie acid 
10 


a-naphthaleneacetic acid 
10 hours 


milligrams per liter, hours ; 


50 milli- 
grams per liter. 

Cuttings rooted less well if. after 
with indolebutyrie acid 


in the 


treatment 


and before insertion rooting 


medium, their basal ends were 
puddled elay 

uttings of hem 
proved by 
lepropionie aeid 25 


2) 


‘ooting oO 


not im treat 


ith nae 


ment 


to 100 milligrams per liter 


? 4.5-trichlorphenoxvacetie 


hours 
per gram tal 
i” potassium 50 or 100 mil 


ligrams 18 to 24 hours 
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ebruary to percentages if given powder-dip — by Phygon XL and Phygon XL- 
h to take treatments with Phygon XL-Hor tale 1:1, 1:2 or 1:4, and partic 

} a greenhouse modin No. 3. 1:1. 1:2 or 1:4, or ularly by the latter two, used as 
bottom heat is availabl with Phygon XL-tale 1:4, follow powder-dip treatments after treat 
work done here, using ing solution-immersion treatments ments with indolebutyric acid in 
Was satistac with a naphthaleneacetic acid or solution There is no added root 
ittings. at indolebutyrie acid, than if treated inducing substance here, and it 

hen cut with a-napthaleneacetic acid or in seems fair to attribute the greater 

en between mid dolebutyrie acid alone survival and improved rooting 
January Improved rooting of ¢ ‘ of cuttings to the action of 2,5 
following their supplementary  dichloro-1,4-naphthoquinone alone 

treatment with Phygon XL-Hor 

i odin No } does not nec ssarily Summary 

result from the action of the fungi Cuttings of Tsuga canadensis 

applied cide, for Hormodin No. 3 contains rooted in larger percentages 1 

| 


ition-immersion method. a root-inducing substance made from wood in its first year 


this treatment, some of But rooting was also improved — than if made from wood in its see 
received powder dip 


the fungicides 
, LOOTING 

either alone variously diluted 

b veight in all cases, with tale on 


with Llormodin No. 3 


' 1 \ 
Cuttings ot newmploel 


Percent 
cuttings 
by the fungicide Spergon 
Untreate 
percent tetrachloro para benzo ‘ad & 
e), wettable Spergon (48. Septen Romatel 
tetrachloro-para-benzoqu) Fadalebutys 
Semesan Jr 1 pereent iNateented 
} phat nd Indolebutvyrie acid 2¢ 
ie BS a Indolebutyrie acid 2 
cent ethvl mer Maahithalemsagetic oi 
t Naphthaleneacetic aci 


Untreated 


Rooting was ne 
Arasan 1) percent 
ndisulficd re 
m XL wi) = Inde eee 
ichloro-1.4-naphtho Naphthalen 
led in Table 4 Untreates 


ndolebutys 
nber 18 rooted 


I 
! 


treated 

an it not 

acid 100 

18 hours. fol 

eatment with Phvgon 

1 rooting more thar ove . , 
Indolel 

id 100 milli Indolebutyric 
Naphthalene 
Naphthalene 

Hormodin No 

thout treat “* : | 


alone 


indolebu leb eid 15 


per liter 
vid 15 


erce tT 
percen 


ilenenecetie Ac 


reatment - 
Untreated 


200 milli Indolel 
Hor 


followed 


iM) mig 
d 100 mg 
el l 


Inde itvric : 
rmodin No 


Ho 
Untreated 
Indolebutyrie acid 10 
Hormodin No. 3 


i 1) mg 
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ond or third year. Cuttings of the 
latter type, however, may be more 
Percent of 


convenient to use than first-year 
ittings which rooted 


lreatments 
wood when dealing with slower ; a 
vrowing trees In 122 days In 186 days 
Untreated cuttings rooted rela Untreated 5 
tively poorly; that is, usually in Indolebutyrie acid 1 
\ A Indolebutyri wid 100 


low percentages. Percentages of lowed by Phygon XL 
cuttings which rooted were usually Phygon XL alone 

markedly increased by treatment 
with indolebutyric acid 100 milli eee Untreated 
Indolebutyrie acid 200 mg./L., 


grams per litter for 16 to 24 hours; is Snllacbetin moll MAO: sad 
indolebutyrie acid 200 milligrams lowed by Phygon XL-tal 
per liter for 4 to 16 hours: and os —_ .~ mg 
‘. ts lower rv *hygon tal 
a-naphthaleneacetic acid 50° mill Indolebutyrie acid 200 mg 
grams per liter for 4 hours lowed by Phygon XL. tal 
There was, in most cases, satis 

» . Ji { 6 Untreatec 
factory rooting of treated cuttings aan dike caoneneh neacetie acid 100 n L 3 hes 
ap ialeneacetic ack OO mg. . 
taken from mid-August to late Naphthaleneacetic acid 100 mg./l., 3. hr., 
followed by Phygon XI.Hormodin No 


January, but cuttings from all 
trees were not equally responsive Naphthalenenceti: acid 50 mg 
Percentages of cuttings which Naphthaleneacetic acid 50 mg 
: followed by Phygon XL.-tal 
rooted were increased by powder Indolebutyrie acid 200 mg./l., 4 
dip treatment with the fungicide Indolebutyrie acid 200 mg./L, 4 hr., 
Phygon XL (50> percent 2,3 — by Phygon XI.Hormodin No 
dichloro-1,4-naphthoquinone ). This Indolebutyrie acid 200 mg./l., 4 hr., fol 
chemical was effective when used lowed by Phygon XL-Hormodin No ey 
alone or diluted with tale or Hor . _— 
modin 1:1, 1:2 or 1:4, after solu acetic acid. Certain other fungi 
cides, similarly used, were not ef- hemlock was also improved by 
treatment with indolebutyric acid. 


2 Rooting of cuttings of Carolina 
tion-immersion treatments with in- 


dolebutyvric acid or a-naphthalene- fective 


The Changing Forest Flora of the Ozarks 


A report on the first time lapse study of the forest flora of the north 


ern Ozarks, founded upon actual observations of the same site over a 10- 
Vissouri Botanical Garden 





year period, appears in the Annals of the 


38 :283-291, September 1951. The authors, August P. Beilmann and 
Louis G. Brenner, manager and assistant manager, respectively, of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden Arboretum, in their article, ‘‘The Changing 


Forest Flora of the Ozarks,’’ provide the basis for a better understand 
ing of forest tree succession in the region 
Considerable attention has been given 


soils, since these have been observed to play important roles in the dis 


to both the rocks and the 


tribution of certain tree associations which may obtain only in similar 
areas. The history of land use of the area is reviewed, since the activities 
of man, in his pursuit of a livelihood in forestry and agriculture, may 
have altered the natural succession of forest trees : 

This time-lapse study indicates a rapid invasion of valuable timber 
species such as red oak, white oak, and white hickory. The black jack oak 
past oak, and white oak-sugar maple associations have been invaded by 
these vigorous species and will be dominated by them, indicating a future 


invaluable source of high-grade timber species in this area 





Notes 


Consistency in Sweetness TABI UGAR YIELD OF SELECTED TREES 
and Flow of Maple Sap 
Rank of trees in sugar percentage 
lr} ’ ariation 1 h by tree numbers 
1942 1943 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
ea 4 t 2 
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Rank of trees in quarts of sap 
by tree numbers 


1940 1 943 ; 1940 1941 1942 1943 
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Results removed is often needed for boil 
, . . Ing sap. A sap hydrometer, which 
shows examples of sugar . 
measures Sugar percent when set 

and sap vield of sey 


randon 


variation migh 
n sap quantity than 


the possi 


t 


position 
iriation in sap quan 


to the whims of the 


An Aid in Thinning Sugar Bushes 


Vl var ed 
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in a bucket of stirred sap, may be 
used to aid in selecting the poorer 
trees for removal. Such an instru- 
ment costs slightly over a dollar 
It is recommended 1) Amount 
and sweetness of sap should be de- 
the ll iddle ol the 
amount ol 
with the 


termined near 


season. The sap varies 


somewhat size of the tree 


and side tapped in early and late 


season 


Sugar percent readings are 
» 


season, (2 


not too reliable in late 


Trees to be compared should be 


measured on the same day since 


often 
In or- 


the and sweetness 
change from day to day. (3 
der to be sure of which trees are 
the 


be made twice a season 


amount 


measurements should 
for three 


poorest, 


llowever, even one measure- 
the 
good and the poor trees fairly ac 
It’s far better than none 


years 
ment in ene year points out 
curately. 
at all 

Morrow, 
College of 


Agriculture, 


Roznert R 
Vew York State 


Cornell I niversity, Ithaca 


be 


Forest and Forest Land Taxation 


Woleott of 


message to 


Governor Connecti 


cut said in a his state 


legislature ‘Timber and wood 
considered = as 
the 
profits are deferred for periods of 


20 to 100 vears 


land may also be 


capital of which interest and 
If taxed annually 


the rates ought to have reference 
to the remote periods at which the 
will be received. It 
that an 


would accelerate the 


income being 


certaim taxation 


eXCSS 
destruction of 
timber and wood and would oe 
mischief.’ 


might well be 


eCasion Tunlous 
A similar 
addressed to his 


message 
state legislature 
by any governor interested in for 


est taxation. He might even 


use 


exactly he same phraseology, 
time differed 
somewhat; Governor Wolcott spoke 


in 1819. Despite 


though the element of 


remedial tax laws 


states, almost no really 
the 
the 
years later. Too many 


felt still feel 


by many 
forest law is on 
books of 


Union ] 32 


have 


workable tax 


statute any state in 


people and 
that death and taxes are 
three things we talk at 
leneth about They believe that all 


are inevitable 


weather, 


can great 


three and there is 


nothing that can be done to change 


them However, within current 


medical science has done a 
deal about the 


normal life expectancy of man. We 


times 
creat extending 
are also doing something about the 
that 
states are contemplating 


weather, so much so certain 
passage 
of laws to control, or prevent 
the 


or silver iodide erys 


seeding clouds 


‘rainmakers”’ 


with dry ice, 


tals, to 
Now Richard F. Bickford, forester 
for County, Washington 


proposes to do something about the 


encourage 


precipitation 
Lewis 


assessment of timber and wild 
lands within the county. 

The residents of the county show 
a lively interest in forest, and for 
est land taxation since forest land 
comprises the major portion of the 
county. Recent surveys indicate 
mer 
chantable timber any other 


county in the State of Washington 


that Lewis County has more 


than 


Many sawmills are located within 
the county, operating for the most 
part in second-growth stands. The 
larger old growth, high grade logs 
are processed outside the eounty 
In Lewis County 


that the 


it is proposed 
assessment of land and of 
with allow- 
the 


exist be 


segregated, 
for 
differences which 


timber be 


ance being made funda 


mental 


tween forest land which is inter 


mingled with farm land and for 


est land 
farm lands or potential farm lands 


areas which contain no 
within their perimeters 
Many 


determination of a 


the 
for 


For example, 


into 
rate 


factors entered 
base 
assessment purposes 
the land in the western portion of 
the county is more accessible and 
closer to market than is land in the 
more remote and steeply broken 
the 
Location within the county, pres- 
potential use of the land, 


topography of eastern areas 


ent or 


presence of timber and age and 


species of timber were also factors 


used in determining the assessed 
values 

Assessment of land intermingled 
land.—Such land 
have a base rate determined by its 
the and 


other factors already enumerated 


with farm will 


location within county 


The county was divided into three 


zones and a base rate was estab 


lished for each zone as follows 


1) per aere 


ranges is valued at 2.50 per aere 
The 


crease the 


following factors will in 


base values by the indi 
cated amounts 


have in 

per acre 
eountry 
igricultural land 
$1.00 per acre 


es 10 vears 


will increase 


25-40 years 
will inerease 
lands which 


Assessment of con 


tain no farm lands or potential 
farm lands within their perimeters 

The base rate for all forest lands 
which are not intermingled with 
farm lands is set at $1.00 per acre 


The 


crease the base value 


following conditions will in 


toe} 
m stocking o 


) to 7.9 inehes d 
value by $2.50 per 

trees 25-40 vears 
12 inches d.b.h will in 


rease Value by $7 


acre 
lium stocking of 
( 1 1) per acre 
Under the Bickford 
method the value of 


assessment 
merchantable 
timber will be treated as a separate 
problem. All timber will be classi 
fied on the basis of diameter. Trees 
d.b.h., 
sessed as large timber 
than 30 


over 30 inches will be as 


Trees less 
inches, d.b.h., will be as 


small timber. For as 


sessed as 


sessment of merchantable timber 
the county has been subdivided in 
to four zones based on accessibility 


Zone I 


readily available for cutting within 


includes timber which is 


five years of date of assessment 
Zone II which 


will probably be cut within five or 


includes timber 


ten years after assessment 
Zone III 
probably be 


includes timber which 
ten to 


assessment 


logged 


will 


twenty vears after 





IV ineludes timber which 


than 


be logged mor 
ter assessment 

wing rates per thousand 

Scribner rule, will be 


lor each zone 


tax to date 
undue burden 
mature timber 
er lands 
second 
Tax 

I yrowing 


Annual in 


a for 


sustained 


aveme 


the 
frowine 
also act 
Torestry 
¢ 


anagement of 


Sulfuric Acid Increases 
Yield of Gum in 
Ponderosa Pine 

of 1951 


wid spray 

by the Lak 
Southeastern Forest Experiment 
The othe : 


hipped witl 


Station I Tace was 


out application of the 
acid and thus served as a control 


The trees were tapped May 10, 17 


and 31; June 19, July 10, and 30; 


that is. six times, and the final col 
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lection of gum was made August 13 

The total from 
the four acid-treated faces was 4.27 
the 
pounds of gum. In 


amount of gum 


pounds, while control faces 


vielded 


other words, the four treated faces 


yielded more than a pound of extra 
gum. The average yield per streak 
was 4.4 the treated 
faces and 3.2 ounces from the un 
treated Fig. 1). This little 
test, subject to confirmation by 
statistically 

that 


Increases 


ounces from 


faces 
designed 


experiment 


sulfuric acid treat 


suggests 


ment gum flow of pon 
derosa pine considerably 

N fy Mirov 

and E. F. Kimproven, 

Institute of Forest Genetics. 

California Forest and 


Ranae Exrpe riment Ntation 


a 


> 


Growth of Residual Longleaf Pine in Southern Mississippi 


When f 
Pinus palustris 
Neill, Miss., 


winter of 1902-03, the loge 


the virgin longleaf pine 
Mill near Me 
clearcut in the 


ers left 


Was 


behind scattered trees too small 


and suppressed to be worth taking 
felled 
past 


Recently 50 such trees were 
performance for the 


The 


findings elsewhere! that 


and their 
17 Ve 


eorroborate 


ars was analvzed results 


longleaf mav be 


after 


residual 


expected 


over being released 


trees were 32 to 81 vears old 

as O8 ars——at a 
released, 
than the met 
hantable trees that had been sup 
They d 5.3 


in stump inside 


l-foot stump when con 


siderably younger 
pressing ther average 
diameter 
d.b.h., 

» 


Irom 


about 5 inches out 


and 


While 


appears to 


bark ranged 


to sS no records ex 


sur val have been 


despite the we and 


severe 
cent 


per acre 


storms of re 


vears 


ten trees survived 
1949 
first 10 atter re 


built up 


vears 


crowns 


his. Tr 
seed trees 
ie cutting 
1940 
growth of 
ogging. South 
19.40, 19°90 


large enough to seed the area with 
Ulti 
inereased in d.b.h. at 


well-stocked stand 
they 
from about 2.5 to 3.5 inches 
Those than 4.5 


diameter at re 


a fairly 
mately, 
rates 
in 10 vears less 
inches in stump 
attained 


the 


lease the fastest rate of 


growth in shortest time (less 
than 20 


reached a 


vears Larger trees 


somewhat lower peak 


after nearly 25 vears 


thereafter. By the 


vrowth rate 
and declined 
30th vear after release all the trees 
had slowed down, possibly because 
they now had to compete with their 


own progeny. In general, the trees 


smallest in diameter before release 
had the best diameter growth after 
release This 


the trees that we 


was probably because 
re most badlv sup 
the 
had the 


vigor to make the 


pressed were also 


therefore 


youngest 
and vouthful 
best response to 
release 
Figure 1 shows the periodie di- 
ameter growth inside bark at a 1 
foot stump, for three sizes of tree 
To aid interpretation, d.i.b. growth 
multiplied by 8/7 to get 
bark 


Classes roughly correspond- 


mav be 


diameter growth outside 
D.b.h 
ing to the given stump d.i.b. classes 
are 2.3 to 4.8 18 to 62 
inches: and 6.2 to 8.5 inches 
When the trees were cut in 1949, 


inches ; 
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their average d.b.h. (outside bark 

was 14.7 inches. Their total height 

averaged 63 feet, of which a 45- 

foot portion was merchantable for 

sawlogs. Forty-five percent of the 

total height was in crown. The 
t aoe | boles were free of defect, and 
a SU searly crowding had left them 
™~ smooth and clean. Nearly all the 
SJ ‘ 

+ trees vielded high-grade sawlogs. 
The average volume was 180 board 
feet per tree by the International 
14-inch rule 


a a 
PERIODS AFTER RELEASE (VEAR To see if second-growth longleaf 
three size cl: released responds to release in the same 
ee way, an examination was made of 
several recently logged stands on 
similar sites in south Mississippi 
Figure 2A shows one such stand 
after logging—there are 15 to 25 
stunted. whiplike residuals per 
acre, too small for pulpwood. Fig- 
ure 2B shows a similar stand 8 
years after release. For the 5 years 
prior to release, stump d.i.b. in the 
stand in Figure 2B increased only 
0.6 inch. For the 5 years after re 
lease, it increased 1.3 inches. Be- 
cause suppression had not short 
ened their CTrOoWNDS as severely, these 


second-growth pines recovered 





much more rapidly after reiease 
than did the virgin residuals 


Luoyp F, Smira, 

Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, 

New Orleans, La 





The Meylan Pruning Saw 
) § 


The saw has been quite generally 
accepted as the most satisfactory 
tool for forest pruning in the 
Northeast. It is slower than an axe 
or a club, especially on dead and 
brittle branches. It does not make 
as smooth a cut as do edged tools 
or clippers. But it is accurate, cuts 
close to the tree trunk without in- 
juring it. The saw requires only 
ordinary skill to use reasonably 
well and does not unduly tire the 
worker Besides, almost everyone 
knows how to operate one 

A wide variety of patterns and 
sizes of pruning saws have been 
tried: thick blades and thin, single 


Fig. 2.—Suppressed longleaf pines usually recover after being released. Top, residual snd double-edged, straight and 
second-growth longleaf in south Mississippi in 1549, shortly after area was clearcut 


1. Bot > tonne & wane other voled curved, push stroke and pull, fine 
or pulpwoor sottom, similar trees years ufte elease. 





obtainable from the B: 
Co. of Detroit Esset 
ar parts are available 

ers Inte 
blades of other patter 
available 


\etual assembling is 


a 
a 


irtlett Mfg 
itially simi 
from other 
rchangeabl 


ns are also 


simple and 


Ilandles are available in sey 


it 


Blades can be quick 

wr filing; reserve blade 
‘arried in the field 

The saw is light in 

handy. Since it can be 

vv both hands as 

t is definitely le 
one-hand saw 


equires a than ¢ 


we iol t. from the 


individual 


ly removed 


S are easily 


weight and 

used with 
oceaslon re 
ss Tatiguing 
When occa 
‘an use his 


ankles up 


ead of only one arm Some 


able to s 


only one or 


ever 1-inch 


two stroke S 


to place the narrow blade 


position and to make 


an cut, even 
trees like spr 


elatively long 


worker to reac 


in densely 
“ce 
handle per 
h into tan 


es without having to 


way into the 
accidents and 

ar on ¢lothing. It als 
a tree and 

dead needles 

Mevlan saw, 

ach to 

stooping and 


stretching 


trunk. This 
wear and 
» lets a man 


shake out 


an average 
the ground 
to 914 feet 


Considering 
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that the same man, equipped with 
a handsaw can reach only to 7 feet, 
this saw increases by almost half 
the length of stem that can be 
pruned from the ground, which is 
the cheapest segment of the prun 
ing job 

The shank of the head and the 
lower part of the saw are stiff and 
stout enough to be used to knock 
off small, dry twigs such as are 
found along the internodes of 
spruce and larch, thus saving th: 
trouble of sawing them 

Using the saw as a pitehfork, to 
move or pile cut limbs, saves stoop 
ing and unproductive work 

While a straight pole of similar 
length could be used. it is the fa 
miliar grip of the axe handle, and 
particularly the calfsfoot, that 
makes the Meylan saw an excep 
tional tool 

A confirmed handsaw and ladder 
man, | was introduced to this new 
saw by Meylan shortly after it was 
developed. It took only one day’s 
work in my own plantations to con 
vince me of its merits. Since then, 
| have pruned several thousand 
pine, spruce, and larch, and like 
the Mevlan saw better each time 
Teeth coarser than &-point are sat 
isfactory for pine but not for spe- 
cies with more and finer branches, 
especially spruce 

Ordinarily, plantations are 
pruned in three steps—to 7 feet, 
from 7 to 12 feet, and from 12 to 
17 feet. The Mevlan saw permits 
the first step and half of the see 
ond step to be done from the 
¢round. It has been estimated that 
the use of this saw will reduce the 
cost of low pruning in coniferous 
plantations by 15 to 25 percent 

On February 15, 1950, the New 
York State Employees’ Merit 
Award Board granted Meylan a 
Certificate of Meritorious Service 
for his work on this saw 

Davip B. CooK, 
Albany, N. ¥ 





Points of View 


How Will You Have states, questions relating to water average relationship of the peak 
Your Water? ontrol and management will in discharges from the two watersheds 


ve raised Such ques was found to be linear and the 


‘reasingly | 


live in the Willamette 


tions will inevitably touch some trend passes through zero, simple 
Oregon vou get 2O.000 , 


: tender spots. Just as Priaulx and — ratios of discharges may be used in 
in the aver \ ‘ , } ; yt 
es t] MacDaniels were quick to vouch making a comparison. Such a com 
Vol lave ic 
for the innocence of logging, so parison is shown in Table 1] 


our winter 1 
will others rush to defend farming ay 
rT 


out vour bridges | build ratio of the peak discharges 
practice ori gy use é ul ’ . 
daa S, Gee. ae ; of the Willamette River to those 


. salmon spawing ing standards, ete. But water in : R 
loading your river vestigations are not questioning = ape OS LOSE SNE: Eee 
S for the 1920-34 period and _in- 
‘reased to 18.41 in the 1935-41 
period; hence, the indicated in 
ase in peaks of the Willamette 
is 30) percent. After the 


ith. seain ent Bu whether forests should be harvest 
ed, or land farmed, or roads built 
Rather, thev ask, ‘‘Ilow can these 
activities be carried out with the 
least damage and the most benefits , 
voirs were installed, the peaks 


to the land, the water, and the peo Will : 16.01 t 
ae illamette were ) mes 


ple depending on them 
; »of the McKenzie so they were 
step in getting the an : 
} , percent greater than in the 
whether past " : 
I 1920-34 period. These increases in 
associated with in 


iv; however 
the 


Albany 
ests of this 
mall for 


1942. Only 


e best meas 
What logging 
| 


bes and n 1? amount ot lovging 


more important 

to statistical analvsis o 

peak discharges from 24 Willamette 
Basin watersheds, the effects of 


a minimun vhere 


by the best 


logged area, In 
maiwhions a 
’ forest age 
d than tallvi 
prover IPOGTESSI' 


during the pertod 
harge record, the flood 


respondingly decreased 





Studies are indicating that vou 
acho » as to how vou will 
Reservoirs can 

x ss flow and 

r logging gives 

ontrol Past log 

Basin has 

iS natural 


nonstocked 
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Approved (?) Logging par >sqpcaps logging lightly and frequently over 
Technique Phere must be many foresters the whole forest—thereby presery 
and woodsmen—I know quite a ing the cake and eating it too, just 
number myself—who know in their as Nature does 
bones that this kind of rape of the One is reminded of Stephen Vin 
vreatest softwood forest in_ the cent Benet’s ringing lines in his 
world is wrong and unnecessary Ode to Walt Whitman: ** Gouging 
Although it may beget natural re- the hills for gold, laying waste the 
preduction it will convert the — timber they have wasted the 
northwest from a large-log to a pasture and the fresh valley to 
small-log economy. Not only the build sham castles for imitation 
region but the whole world will be Medici.”’ 

And one shudders at the day's 


the first stage of 


destroved by the so-called é 
# it al Is American ingenuity so bank news and its grim portents. He can 
svstem ot utting t shows : 

: rupt that it cannot develop prac sense America as Whitman sensed 
three areas which have been utterly 

T b] tical ways of putting this last great it. He can believe in her because 
cle tater he rest yresumably . 
ienengpra : ; virgin forest under productive she guarantees the right of a man 
s left for similar devastation a . 1 
mo bent ry pevantatio ; management for a sustained vield to dissent. This is her hope—that 
little later under the approved of big logs instead of converting it | dissenters will speak up. And that 
echnique of staggered setting ‘ 

technique of iggered ings so destructively and wastefully to is why this letter is written 


| write to inquire why the Jour small-log forestry r Surely, there There is vet time to save the 
NAL uses the word ‘‘approved’’ in are many who believe that practical greatest softwood forest belt in the 
the title it gives this picture of de- foresters and woodsmen, if they world—stretching from the Golden 
structive logging? Has our profes put their heads, hands and hearts Gate through the redwoods, Doug 
sional forestry society ever taken to it, could devise feasible ways of — las-firs, hemlocks, and Sitka spruces 


any action to approve such shame ss —_ into southeastern Alaska—if only 
¢ ) iy shows the generally 

ful destruction? If not, by what ccepted method of cutting in the mar enough dissenters against present 

right does the JOURNAL lend itself iwemer of mature and overmature age logging *“*techniques’”’ will speak 

§ } } ; Douglas-fir in the national for 

» the purposes of those who are a a . Washington The 


tes up, including a few foresters. Do 


trvine to convince the publhie that ple on 1 September 1951 JOURNAL cover | hear any voices? 
r in the Olympie National 


this kind of destruction ought to be u ELLerY Foster. 
is 


‘ 
vre has, , 
ndoned and even labelled con of the aceudt Canales Eprror Washington. D. C 


of course, the approva 


The Education and Professionalization of Foresters 


Through notable private action two generations ago, and subsequent 
national and state governmental action and support, schools have been 
established and maintained to develop foresters for careers in the public 
service and in private employment. Because of this specialized training 
with its large technical and operational content, plus the solidarity and 
sense of responsibility of the foresters, and the public recognition and 
mployment they have won over the vears under great leaders, forestry 
has become a recognized profession. Moreover, the foresters are organized 
in a nation-wide association, in the Society of American Foresters. Like 
the doctor in medicine, the lawyer in litigation, and the soldier in war, 
the forester is looked to increasingly by the public as the authority in 
his field. While this gives foresters a measure of influence and prestige, 
t also brings them under a responsible self-discipline, and makes them, 
like all other professionals, ultimately servants of the publie and subject 

to a vague but none the less real publie sanction 


From American Forest Policy by 
LurTaer H. Guuick, 1951 





Principles of Weed Control. 


By Gilbert H. Ahlgren, Glenn C 
Klingman, Dale E. Wolf 
Wiley & 
N. Y 


and 
Illus 
New 


John 
York 16, 


tN } 
»” » 
t 


Sons, Ine., 
195] $5.50 


Since this review is written from 


the standpoint of the forester and 
range manager only the chapters of 
interest to these have 


two groups 


been considered 
Although written primarily for 


use in elassroom instruction, this 


I will be useful to foresters, 


WOK 
range managers, and research spe 
clalists. It presents the complex na- 
ture of the weed control problem by 
technical 
the various poisons and their effect 


combining discussions of 
upon the plants, with easily under 
stood recommendations for specific 
control measures 

After a brief introductory chap- 
ter which the 
weed control practices, the 


covers historv of 
follow 
chapters deal the 


control, the 


ing three with 


principles of weed 
chemicals used, and the physiologi 
al effects of herbicides. Although 
much of this is technical informa 
to students 
the 
vho is looking for practical advice 
will 


this section 


interest mainly 


tion of 


or research workers, reader 


find it seattered throughout 


Control and eradication of weeds 


by the use of proper crop rotation 


and various mechanical means as 


well as the use of chemicals are dis 


cussed. Clear and concise instrue 


tions for preparing the chemical 


solutions and determining the 
amount applied per acre are civen 
together with the necessary warn 
ings about their effects on man and 
animals and their persistence in the 
soil. The reported physiological ef 


interest be 
the treat 


fects on plants are — 


ause they explain why 


nents must be applied in the man 


rand at the time recommended 


eovers the 


Chapter 7 


weeds in grasslands, a problem 


often confronting the range man 


The possibility of controlling 


ager 


weeds by proper mowing 


grazing practices or by the use of 


control of 


and/or 
¢ 


Reviews 


fertilizers to increase the vigor of 
the grass and eliminate the weeds 
by excessive competition is pointed 
out. Recommendations for 


ing with 2.4-D are given for 


poison 
use in 
situations where other methods are 
unsuccessful or impractical. Range 
managers will also be interested in 
Chapter 15 which discusses control 
measures for some of the more im 
portant weeds that are polsonous to 
livestock 

Chapter 12 deals with brush and 
Repeated cut 


trees 


undesirable 


ting, burning, digging or grubbing, 


virdling and poisoning are dis 


cussed as control measures. Reports 


on the most practical types of 
equipment to use as well as the re 
obtained are also included 
2.4-D and 2,4,5-T 
be the most promising chemicals at 
although 


such as ammonium sulfamate and 


sults 


are reported to 


the present time others 


sodium arsenite have a place under 
specific conditions. The disappoint 
feature of this the 


ine section 1s 


lack of specific recommendations 


for chemical solution coneentra 
tions to use in the application meth 
find it 


refer to 


ods discussed. Failing to 


here, readers will have to 
the publications cited in the bibli 
ography for this information 

The concluding chapter is on ap 
plication equipment!most of which 
is designed for use in agricultural 
The most 


foresters Is that on spray ing equip 


work useful section for 


ment which gives the information 


necessary for designing spray rigs 
to apply predetermined amounts of 
solution 

The 


excellent and numerous and the ex 


illustrations in this book are 


tensive bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter will be helpful to the 
interested in delving into 


reace r 
details. The appendix contains a 
f plants both herbaceous and 


their 


list 


woody, giving common and 

scientific names and their suscepti 

bility to 2-4-D. Author and subject 

indexes facilitate the location of 
material in the book 

Louis C, MAISENHELDER, 

Southern Forest Experiment 


Station 
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Silvicultural Practice, Laboratory 
Manual. 
By Leslie W. Gysel and Earl J. 
Hodgkins 44 pp. Michigan 
State College East 
1951 


This is a well organized teaching 


Press, Lan- 


sing $1.75 
guide used in silvicultural methods 
courses at Michigan State College. 
It is a field manual, small in size, 
and contains field tables. The cover 
and pages are both water resistant 
Thirteen exercises are outlined 
The amount of field 
be devoted to each exercise is given 


work time to 
in terms of periods, each period 
being three hours in length. 

The first five periods cover eco 
logical aspects under the headings, 
trees in 


community functions of 


closed stands: a study of openings 


in forest stands; and growth re 
sponse of trees 

Three periods devoted to the eco 
nomic aspects of silviculture in 
elude the the 


vigor, and risk of individual forest 


study of quality, 


trees, and the study of the relation 
and 


of diameter, quality grade, 


growth rate in individual trees t 


actual value increment 
The remaining nine periods are 
methods ‘and 


devoted to cutting 


cover the following: Early changes 
which follow commercial clear-cut 
tings in a forest stand, the seed cut 
method, 


ings, thinnings, a spacing rule for 


in the shelterwood clean 


thinning, timber stand improve 


ment, marking for a selection cut 
ting, and first pruning of a voung 
plantation 

The outline used in the exercises 
contains a brief statement of pur 
brief 
principles related to the problem; a 


pose; a discussion of basic 
description of the study area indi 
cating the general conditions neces 
the 
organization ; 


sary for exercise; equipment 


and a step by step 


outline of field procedure; and in 
some exercises a similar outline for 
office 


Summary In 


suggested 


procedure and a 


which the student 


states his conclusions or answers 


pertinent questions 
The authors are to be commended 
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ar attent text 


Having had to work out through 


more ion in a 
observation many hydro 
the 


how 


study and 
reviewer 
the 


principles, can 


Ser this book author 


in 
the 
of 


“ through many otf samt 


ps and stages ecause this 


work should have an appeal to 
lol 


and range men 


book leads 


rather 


exhaust 

ould have 

ontained 

imber illustrative 


at the expense 


¢harts and diagrams 
of the n word 
\ll 
he 


reneral 


itte 


in all, this book is one that 


t vain a 
hvdrol 


be re 


‘an used bv foresters to 


knowledge ot 


that 


basic 


oy It is 


not one ean 


commended for the personal hook 


foresters or land man 


watershed 


shelf of most 


man 
it 


agers though some 


ialists m desire 
nded 


a book to which 


' 
le exte 


ther if Is 


ment s 


ay 
list of references 
Torest 
access through li 
Further 


Ra 
ers should have 


1 the 


is not a text that 


brary loans an like 


i would 


if oresters 


or lat one would 


‘ial 


frequently 
Its 


proble ms 


ading 


asyv re 


Indicators of Condition and Trend 
on High Range-Watersheds of the 
Intermountain Region 


Ellison, 


W 


1 
om 


manager judge condition and trend 
the course of 
Although of 


managers 


accurately in range 


inspection most 


value to range dealing 
with mountain ranges having high 
it | 


roy ides 
cal 


relation to 


values, an 
erstanding of 


their 


watershed 
und prin- 
mul 
ot 


ciples and 
land use which should be 
» all wild 
these fundamental principles 
d 


tiple 


benefit t land managers 


Sines 


are so clearly and logically eluci 
ated. the handbook should he 
i lal 


luded as refere! mater for 


courses m anage 


range 


ent. range ecology, and wate rshed 


nanagement 
The pubhe 


ade o 


ation summarizes mor 
thres 
Inter 
Range Ex 


iment Station, representing the 


tl al f research by 


an 


eminent selentists of the 


nountain Forest and 


fields of forest 


range ecology 


and greology, respectively 


ences 
Each of 


material 


the authors | 


} 


1as published 


wearing this topic in 


on 
previous 1 f the 
Research Paper No 


Station, 


ssues oO JOURNAI 
6 of the Inter 
Prin / 
Condition 
Wate 


material 


mountain ples and 
Indicators 
and Trend 


she ds 


for Judqina 
of High Ranaqe 
yresented similar 

1944 


refinement 0 


| 
for field trial in 
handbook 
research paper 
There 


the 


The present 
is a f this 
divisions 
The 

e 


foundation of 


are three 
subjes t 


major 


in matter first 


technical 


prese nts a 


ecological principles underlying 


the 
trend. A 1 


pts of condition and 


cones 
watershed is char 


whole, 


acterized as a complex or 
eon posed of interrelated 


h 


svsten 


normally integrat 


to 


whi are 


adjusted another 


Dt 


one 


in evolu 


yresents 


il 


“ones rey 
logic 
Tactor 

Although seeming 


f 


thinking trom 


ve P 


ale emect 


CAUSE 


topography, and soil characteristics 


of mountain range-watersheds ap 


bee 


The 


to have 


section 


pears 
this 


terminology 


cession and the use 


regar 


n 


overlooked 


in 


often-confusing 


ding 


ot 


plant 


succession 


suc 


in 


reference to management objectives 


are clarified and illustrated 


hese 


fundamental principles of ecology 


are treated in 


modern manner 
The 


fundam 


second. s¢ 
for 


ange 1 


‘ntals 
tion and trend 
disturbed 1 
efult 
relative to a 
full 


] 
ana 


Is pe 


potentialit 


In ani 


age Range 


rive general 


nN ! 


situations vary 
tory to 


instead 


Tions 


the 


site of 


an 


tion 


classifica 


ine 


ot 


judging 


e pristine or 


tre 


excellent 


ats of 


and 


the 


eondi 


un 


s pictured as a 


irticular 


ter! 


fy» 
I 


élassification 


the 


ing to examples given 


‘lassi fic d separate | 


for soil before 


over-all trend 1s 1 


soil 


mn 


unsatisfactory 


tv yp 


unt and quality o 


ns tor 


v for forage 


final 


ecision 


eference point, as condition 
range’s 


stability 


for 


ition guides are 


four 


satisfac 


condi 


IS 


, accora 


Trend 


IS 
and 
of 


This revi 


sion of the senior author’s previous 


standards wl 


a downward tren 


sion, when 


even 
celerating and 


Ing, appears more 


erosion 


lich invariably 
with 


realistic 


soil 


was 


linked 


ero 


de 


forage was Improv 


More than half of the publica 
tion is devoted to the third major 


division-indicators of condition and 


trends. Indicator 


cover. | soil 


mare 


f soil 


movement o 
soil 


li 


placement, 


mavement ‘hen 


| 
lies W 


leposits 


aeolian 


egetal con position, age 


nual weeds, invas 


vegetation 


laces, 


hanne | ridges, ae 


only 


ving 


to trend 


s considered 
trampling 


lines, active 


nd-scoured 


surtace, 


remnants 


are 


observed 


dis 


erosion 


1 
rut 


depressions, 


alluvial deposits 


lion oO 


f 


bared sur 
rill 


cullies, 


essibilit ( 


t 


lizati 
ption 


wit} 


pal 


mn 


the 


St 


pho 


lasses, an- 


i 





tly or indirectly in a 
Many 


been given as spe- 


dual apacits of these indi 


ators have not 
previous publica 


' 
Notwithstanding this fact, 


licators in 
rather obvious indicators 
d with vigor and litter are 
ently stre 


ssed 


particular 
they rather quickly por 
end which is important in 
tl early hanges in 
ondition 

ill, thi a high quality 
the attention 
h specialists 
nistrators fully as much 
field 
II. WASSER, 
WU College 


in the 


.s 
They Are Your Woods 

Bv Ross If. Mellinger and Harry 

Lee Baker. 48 pp. Illus. Conser 

Commission of West Vir 

1951. 25 cents 


1, Charleston 


new bulletin on the manage 


farm woodland is. not 


ws but having 


one 


with editorial and 


‘al layout that will in 


into reading it is 
Your Woods, A 

are and Improve 

of Farm Woodlands of West 
la omes as neat meeting 
a publica 
er has seen 
farm for 
to com 
publication 
that ap 
ognized 
farm 
portant 


im 


t 


servat 


West 


Virgin 
Ross Mellines 
l h of ur 


ture 


to be read, they must be dressed up 
with pictures and drawings. Texts 
and to the 
has done all this in his 


must be short 
Mellinger 
bulletin 
From the 
tre Your 


Knowing 


point 


They 


reader ap 


cover 
Woods has 
that 
the author 


page on 
peal pictures at 


tract readers has used 


72 photos and 25 


all gathered from many states and 
The 

The bulletin 
forestry 


line drawings 


writing is simple 
will wel 


progran 


avencles 

and direct 
ve the 

of West 


as a cuide 


farm 
Virginia. Its layout ean 
ser for others 
The ¢ 


to be 


onservation Commission Is 
commended for its publica 
It is to be re 
free 


tion of this bulletin 
eretted 


that it is not on the 
mailing list, as a charge limits cir 
‘ulation 


McIntryri 


Flowering Trees of the Caribbean. 

Illustrated by Bernard and Har 
riet Pertchik 
& Company, Ine 
1951 $10 


125 pp. Rinehart 


New York 


In the William C 
White explains how this sumptuous 
The Alcoa 
Steamship Company with interests 
in the 
cost of the 


Essentially, 


introduction 


volume came into being 


Caribbean underwrote the 
art and the engraving 
this is a picture book 


and not a botanical treatise on 
flowering trees 

In faet, trees are 
But 


Reproduced in 


only thirty 


d illustrated 


eseribed = and 


what illustrations! 
full 


81, inches 


color, they are approximately 
The 


and richness of the paintings are 


square brilliance 


nothing short. of superb 


al accuracy was attained through 


ice and information provided 


professional botanists 


is Interesting to note in pass 


several foresters prac 
tropics aided in selee 
flowering trees 
Apparently, 


the principal criterion for selection 


spe “fic 


portrayal 


vi the spectacular 


beauty of 
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All the trees 
are fairly common in the area, 


leaves and blossoms 
and 
in fact some in the southern 


Florida 


But in general they are not 


vrow 


parts of and California 
trees 
which the average forester is likely 
to encounter outside the tropics 

Not onlv are the them 


selves beautiful, but 


species 
strangely 
their names have an attractive 
exotic quality that is most appeal 
ing. There are, to mention only a 
few, the red frangipani, the Madre 
de Caeao, the Venezuela 


rose of 


the flambovant vellow poui, and 


the mountain immortelle 


Although 
illustrated do not 


most of the spe 
vield wood 


commercial value, a few, such as 


lignum vitae, are commercially im 
portant 
Unfortunately, many foresters 
lack sufficient income to permit the 
purchase of expensive books with 


And, 


this reviewer does not 


pretty pictures ordinarily, 
recommend 
technical books unless thev have 
some practical or scientifie value to 
the practicing forester. But this is 
a ease where the price of a book, 
while high, is worth every vent it 
Any forest 


loves 


worker who 


their 


costs 
own 
their 
will get his 


really trees for 


and not alone for 


sake 
utilitarian value, 


money’s worth from the lovels 
paintings 

Bernard and Harriet Pertehik 
have finally done for thirty flower 
what 


ing trees of the Caribbean 


artists, such as the Audubons and 
others, have done for the fauna of 
America. A book with plates pro 
duced in six-color process is expen 
sive, and it is doubtful whether the 
would recover the 
had 


publishing venture 
‘redit of 


publisher ever 


cost if it been issued as a 
customary 
Hence, 
the Alcoa Steamship Company that 
it made this book pos 
To Paul Knapp, and to all 
who 


it is greatly to the 


handsome 
sible 
his associates in the company 
helped compile this book, admirers 
of trees evervwhere owe a debt of 
rratitude 

HENRY CLEPPER 
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Report of the President bership from 7,038 on November 30, 

Charles F. Evans 2 1950 to 8,481 on November 30, 1951 is 
} the largest increase on record En 
rollment in the forestry schools and 
the continuing demand for foresters in 
the many fields of work justify the 
belief that a comparable increase in 
membership can be expected in the 
next vear. 

My optimism in regard to inerease 
in membersl ip is based on the beliet 
that met bership in the Society is be 
coming inereasingly valuable to the 
individual forester \ much greater 

OL protessior al competence 1s 
expected of him in his present day el 

in tormer years, and 

lus that comes from 


with fellow for 


and Chapter 1 
yportunity 





FEBRI 


ARY 


necessity of making 


nost iunportant one 


word forestry” 


’ When a man carries 


what kind ot pro 


may landowners and 


to give? The So 


Foresters bears the 


nplete tai 


members 


Report of the Executive 
Secretary 
Henry Clepper 


t} 


in our history, the 
L951. exceeded 

still a relativel 
pared with some of 


| 
r protessiona 


indication t 


S1L00,078, 

hers. 
ated ft 
£11,000 
1952 the 

the JOURNA ) ibout S46, 

exclusive ate > Ir short, 


publication of the 


143 


outlay greater than 
the entire So 

ars ago 
figures, not because 
faction in inereased ex 
penditures, tor increased expenditures 
whatever unless 
increased benefits. But 
the protession of 


henetitted fron 


it counts. 
ate 


our financial 


nention | 


know of the 


Highlights of 1951 


notable one 


authorizec 


Divisior 


covers not 
t isual 
of forest 


lgets, and 
protec 
fire, insects, and dis 


eas and mensuration (including 


growth and vield, inventories, surveys, 


photogrammetry, and mapping) not 
otherwise included in other Divi 


srons 


The Council also authorized two new 
The Commit 

been charged with 

the study of ¢ ident prevention in 
woods operation throug! improved 
training. This committee is cooperating 
with the American Society of Safety 
Engineers’ Committee on Education 
introducing accident preven 

re courses, Seth Jack 


ington, hairmat 


nittee 
ommiuttee 
is to develop 
importance 
nsect, and d 
progra i a the productior 
pro me ) forest products 
work his committee is tied im 


present national emergency 





that in the 


Society 


s not popossible toresee 


able future, the should obtain 
a net return of $1000 per month from 
vertisi 


Llovd Thorpe, our advertising repre 


entative in Seattle, has done a splen 


did job and the Council has approved 
conti work 

1948 the 
dered the need for 


uation of his 


In June Couneil “econ 
a paid editor who 
full time to the Soviety’s 


including not 


would devote 
only the 
News, 


pro 


publications, 
Forestry 
books, the 


gs, a biennial directory of 


JOURNA " hut also 


bulletins and annual 
mem 
and other publications as may be 

by the Council.” 


“The establish staff office 


publications with qualified 


ment of a 
verson 
next major expansion of 
reaffirmed by the 
1949. 


Council 


was 
June Again in June 
unanimously went 
a full-time editor 
date, 
executive secretary to pre 
Council at its 

list of 


to emplov 


arliest practicable and 
December 


possible candi 
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dates and the budget needed to carry 
out this proposal in 1952.” 

There are several 
this position 
interested in it It is 
that the amount 
staff 


would 


members quali 


fied for who probably 


would be 
necessary to 


hoped 


establish “a office on publica 


tions,” which require a full 
editor, 


1952. 


time secretary as well as an 
available during 
office is 


annually, 


will become 
The 
to he $10,000 
the Society will 
the services of an 
basis, as Mr. 


ployed during the 


this estimated 
Meanwhile 


continue to employ 


cost ot 


editor on a part 


time Hall has been em 


past two years 
budget 


JOURNAI 


As mentioned earlier, the 


item for publishing the 
during 1952 is 
of $3,000 in 


$36,300, an 
cost 


Increase 
1951. This 


been caused 


over 
increase, of course, has 


by higher costs for paper, printing, 


and mailing rates 


Section Activities 


Eightv-one Section meetings 


held 


trom 


were 
twelve-month period 


1951 


during the 


July 1950 through June 


e requested that they 
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This represents al increase ove! 


previous years, and is an indication 


heightened interest im 
these 


ot the current 


the Society. Reports of many of 
meetings have 
Affairs, 
placed on new ideas, projects, or tech 
that ight he 
Sections 

Members of the Council or staff have 
three-fourths of the 21 


Sections during the past vear 


been published in So 


ciety with emphasis being 


niques other 


visited about 
Membership 
R. D 


secretary, 


Hostetter, as 


society 


\c ( ording to 
sistant executive 
nembership increased 1,443 from 7,038 
on November 30, 1950, to 8,481 on No 
1951 


percent 


vember 30, This represents an 
inerease of 21 
Membership by grades since 1945 is 


the Table 1, 


number of members by grades 


snown mn accompanying 
and the 
and Sections in Table 2 

Although the 1951 
1,445, 


during the 


increase in mem 
$26 


same period. 


bership netted there were 
terminations 
Terminations this year represent 5 per 
eent of the | 

During 1951, 451 Student Members 
Member 
ide. In addition, 607 foresters were 
the 


been 


total membership. 


were advanced to the Junior 


elected to 
having 


without 
Members pre 
Junior Members 
Affilate Mem 
Junior Men 

1,126. 


ecandidacies of 


Junior grade 
Student 
viously, 60 former 
reinstated, and 8 


bers were advanced to the 


were 


her grade, for a total increase of 
1951, 


persons for adm 


During the 


2 991) ission, advance 


ment, or reinstatment were processed 


man 
a ae 


Report of the Editor 
Albert G. Hall 


the e the 
FORESTRY appears, as the 
ited, to be 
self 
that 
is his own severest 
, he must best 
pion, A first 


the accomplishments of the vear, the 


It the litor of 


JOURNAL OF 


report ot 


record of the vear is re 


tinged somewhat with an air of 


faction, be it remembered 


satis 


while a good editor 


ilso be his own 


cordingly, to point 
liter and staff wish to emphasize that 
1951 to the 
bers he Society a 944 
1950 


JOURNAL presented 
total of 


nore than the 


volume, 

This was achieved by printing eight 
JouRNALS of 80 pages each, two ot 64 
the November or “an 
of 96 pages De 


and one, 


pages, 


nual meeting issue,’ 


the use of a greater number of 


spite 
pages, it has not been possible to in 
elude in the 1951 JouRNAL all the ex 


cellent papers given at the Golden An 
Meeting. A number of these 
are set in type and will still find their 
1952 the 
will he 
present 5l1st 
backlog of 
many of which 
Members ot 
the Society and others have responded 
the the 
editors for well-prepared articles and 


niversary 


way into early issues of 
the meantime we 
the 


another 


JouRNAL. In 


accumulating from 


annual meeting 
some 75 to SO papers, 


will warrant publication. 


well to urgings of associate 


as a consequence we now have a more 


or less steady flow of manuscripts to 
the editorial office. 


modate these manuscripts and to con 


In order to accon 


tinue to serve the ever-broadening in 

terests of foresters, the Society may be 

faced in the not too distant future with 

the necessity of enlarging the JoURNAI 
Another 

the pages of 

the growth of the Society membership, 


which 
the JOURNAL is 


tactor causes pres 


sure on 
to be a dynami 
the 
and the numerous Society committees 
This is reflected 
space now found necessary 
to accommodate the Society Affairs 
department of the JouRNAL, prepared 
by Assistant Exeeutive Secretary Rob 
ert D. Hostetter. In 1950, this depart 
103 JouRNal 


and what appears 


surge of activity among Sections 


and Divisions. in the 


amount ol 


ment utilized 


1951 the total was 167 pages. Similar 


pages, in 


lv, the Forestry News department crew 
from 94 pages in 1950 to 128 pages in 
still 
prompt and adequate eoverage to the 
affecting the 
phere in which the profession fune 


1951, and we are unable to give 


many activities atmos 
trons 

Another department which has shown 
expansion during the year is that of 
Reviews, in which, largely through the 
Henry Clepper, the coverage 
1950 to 99 in 


work of 
from 63 reviews in 
This 


again mm 


rose 
1951 


nented 


department was supple 
1951 by 12 
Current Literature, 
Martha Meelig of the Library of 
New York State College of Forestry 
and Miss Frances Flick of the Library 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul 


pages ot 
Miss 
the 


prepared by 


ture, to give our readers prompt re 


porting on the many additions to for 


estry literature. 

Expansion is also noted in our Edi 
torials. While the 
guest editorial in 
1951. In the 
vear, we carried eight sketches of mem 
popular We Present de 


carried 
1950, it 


JOURNAI 
only one 
carried Six mn eurrent 
bers in the 
partment, compared with six in 1950. 

Members of the Society 
themselves a_ bit 
Points of View department, to which 
there l 


expressed 
more 
were 2 


we devoted 24 pages, 


This expansion of the various Jour 


often in the 
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NAL departments was made at a slight 
the full 
and a contraction of 


curtailment of number of 
length 
the Notes department. In 
the Notes, the number of pages in the 
from 61 to 
53, but we were able to offset this by 
the notes to fill 
among articles. As a 


pa per s 
the case of 
reduced 


department was 


shorter out 
the 


sequence, your 1951 JoURNAL was jab 


utilizing 
pages con 
packed, with very little “white-space” 
occurring in any issue, 

Full-length articles in 1951 numbered 
only 112, compared with 120 in 1950. 
While the slight, your 
editor believes that this should not be 
but that 
and possibly shorter articles should be 
included in the JOURNAL, even at the 


expense of the other departments until 


reduction is 


come a trend; rather, more 


such time as the Society can support 
a bigger JOURNAL, This is said in spite 
of the expressed belief of many mem 
bers that we should have greater news 
coverage, that we should present more 
of the lighter material—in short, that 
we should develop more along the lines 
Your 


editor believes, however, that the Jour 


of a popular forestry magazine 


NAL OF Forestry should assiduously 
avoid the frills of magazine production 
in tavor of 


prompt publication of 


papers of a technical and professional 
character 

The matter of the 
presented in the 1951 JouRNAL 


subject papers 
is some 
what indicative of the emphases in cur 
Those which 

silviculture, 


rent 
fall 
the 


forestry 
the 


practice 
into category ot 


hasis of forestry, numbered 26. 
There were 13 articles each in the fields 
forest 


The 


growing interest in forest soils and in 


of economics and policy and 


management and = engineering 


fluences was expressed in 12. such 
utilization and 


for 10 


other 


articles; while forest 
management accounted 
Among the 


were 5 articles on path 


range 
articles each cate 
there 


and entomology, 4 on 


gories, 
ology mensura- 
recreation, 
torest 
defied 
specific 


tion, and 3 each on forest 
forest fire, world 
wildlife Five 


ability 


forestry, and 


general articles 


our to place them in 


categories: and we had one article in 


the field of forestry public relations 

This recital of the 
of the articles does not mean that some 
had little to 


In many in 


subject matter 


of our associate editors 


do throughout the yes 
stances, we found it desirable to refer 
more associate 
this is an the 


of the fields of specializa 


a manuscript to two or 


editors; indication of 
integration 
tion in the development and practice 
of on-the-ground forestry. 

A report to the editor of the Jour- 
would be remiss in its 


NAL grossly 
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elect BE. OL 
and R. H 


make 


did not pay 


Demmon, and 


West 


President 
William J 


stat? veld 


recognitior which 


Brown 


have 


Forestry Terminology 


letter from Ralph C. Hawley was 

! It requested per 

» Matsuo, an employee of the Min 
Agriculture and Forestry at 
to translate Forestry Term 
nto the ! 


Japanese language. 


ission tor 


4 Terminology, a publication 


Society of American Foresters 


its second, revised edition, is 


ill protected by copyright. 


By unanimous vote of the Council, 
vermission was given but with the pro 
so that the definition of the terms be 
a qualified Japanese for 


English In 
this 


hecked by 


acquainted wit! 


permission for transla 


butions to the professior om, e Council assumes no sponsor 


ipproval of the result 
was taken on 


njovs sti nother hip o1 


motion otf 
hy Mr 


his actior 
Dean Marekworth, 
Noleo: 


seconded 


Membership Qualifications 


Couneil Committee 
MeArdle, chair 
and F H. 
notion of 
Porter, 
to ae 


enda 


A report by the 
Membership (R. E 
D. B. Demeritt 

is presented Or 
Ardle, seconded Mr. 


voted 


Kau 


unanimously 


ts recor 


llows in eciately after 


the Council 


meeting 
trom the Sound 
| entered in the 


The resolution 


Report of Council Meeting 


\ ting of tl neil of the So 


“Fifty Years of Forestry” 
Marck The 
tt Nelson, from L. A 


Couneil received an accounting 
Warren, business manager. 
hook Fifty Years of Fe 
S.A 

June 1949 meeting the 
orized that ar 


th Henr the 


Coun 
amo 
expended 
Investment 
f the 


General 


mblicatior 
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forestry to be issued in connection 
with the observance of the Society’s 
1950. 
of publication was to be replaced from 
sales of the book 

The total cost of the 


$4,683, of 


fiftieth anniversary in The cost 


project) was 
which the largest item was 
$4,374 for printing and binding 2,000 
copies of the hook 

O40 book 
amounting to $3,750 had been realized 
end of the 1951 fiscal vear (No 


vember 30), 


Sales of copies of the 


by the 
rhe complete cost of the 
1952 


project should be reeovered in 


“Foresters’ Manual” 


The following report was made to 


R. D. Forbes, editor o 
Vanual, 


f 


the Council by 


the Foresters’ now in process 


compilation 


ed 6 of the completed 


he has submitted t 


the 
and = subst 
text: and droy 


R TD. Forres 


In June 1949 the Council authorized 


expenditure of an amount not to ex 
Invest 


for the eon 


coed $6,000 from the General 
ment Fund of the Society 
pilation of this manual. Expenditures 


sales 


November Au 


replaced fron 


through 


were to he 
Expenses 
1951, ostly 


representing 


payments 
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to R. D 
$4,454. 


balance of 


totalled 


remaining 


Forbes, the 
Inasmuch as 


editor, 
the 

authorized funds 
be sufficient to complete the 


will not 
the 


increas 


job, 
Council was asked to consider 
authorization 

motion of Dr MeArdle, see 
Mr. Nelson, the 
voted unanimously to authorize $1,000 


ing the 

On 
onded by Council 
ount ol 
Foresters’ 


in addition to the original an 
$6,000 to 


Vanual 


complete — the 


The Budget 


the 


through 


The 
cember 1, 


1952 


vear De 
November 30, 


budget fiscal 


1951 


together 


Tor 
with a comparison of 
income and expense for 1950 and 1951 
motion of Dr. 
Mr. Nelson, the 


unanimously approved as 


is shown in Table 1. On 
Kaufert, seconded by 
budget was 
shown 
Certain details in connection with 
this 


formation of the 


budget are explained for the in 


membership 


Journal of Forestry 


Despite rising paper costs and 
been an in 
the 
The 


increase 


This in 


there has not 
the 

since 
1952 


yercent 


labor rates, 


crease in cost of printing 


JOURNAL January 1950. 


budget for eontains an 


of 20 for printing. 
crease, in the opinion of the business 
the 


fact that the lower rates for compara 


office, is reasonable in view of 


ble work cannot be obtained elsewhere 


Office Space 
offic e 


lhe 


Society's 


the 
and 
Society 
Build 
This 


ivailable for 


been, 


space 
headquarters has 
The 
Mills 


floor. 


remains, inadequate 
offices in the 


different 


rents three 
ing. each on a 
division of office does not 


space 


pro 
efficient or most 
but 
ot the offices is not possible at present 

With the high rentals and the limited 
office Washington, 
there be done to im 
The 


Increase 


mote the most eco 


nomical operation, consolidation 


available in 
that can 


situation 


space 
is little 
the 


1952 contains a 


prove budget for 


small for of 


fice rent, which amounts to $3,528 an 
nually 

Salaries 
MeArdle, seconded 
Dr. Kaufert, the 
cost-of-living in 
staff of the 


On motion of D1 
Couneil unani 
uusly approved 
in salaries for the 


» office. Ir 


line with, 


all cases, these in 


but do not 


increases tor 


petent off 


he 


for clerks 


EXPENSI 
BUDGET 


\ COMPARISON OF 


Journal of Forestry 
Editor's 
Salaries, 
Salary, 


Expense 
Executive 
Editor 
Office 
Advertising Retainer 
Advertising Promotion 
Travel, Officers 


Secretary and 
Salaries, 


Commission 


ind 


Postage 
relephone 
Rent 
Multigraph 
Miscellaneous 
Office 


General 


and Telegram 

ind Mimeograph 
Printing 
Supplies 
Expense 
Depreciation 
Plan 

} 


> 
Resources Council 


Pension 
Natural 
Committee Expense 


Grading Forestry Schools 


Council l 


Travel 
Referenda and 

Division Expense 
American Institute of 
Social Security 


Expense 
Election of Officers 
Biological Sciences 
Tax 

Miscellaneous 
Annual Meeting 
Section Manual 
Constitution and 
Membership Directory 


Washington 
and Student Material 
Bylaws 


Net 


Tota 


Dues 
Fees 
Subscriptions and Sale of 
Advertising 

Interest and 
Miscellaneous 


Dividends 


Income 


and typists is still lower than compara 


ble government grades 


cannot 


obvious reasons, the Society 


government salary seales, 


tor 
and clerical workers, 


meet 


especially inexperienced typists 
but by raising the 
the Society 


attract better qualified personne] 


entering salary can now 


Advertising 


On motion by Mr 
Dean Marckworth, 
unanimously to 


Nelson, seconded 
the Council vot 
continue the ar 
rangement with Llovd Thorpe of Seat 
tle as representative 
the Jor or Forestry. 


arrangement, Mr 


for 
the 


advertising 
RNAI Under 
Thorpe promotes ad 
through a cam 


vertising solicitation 


paign to adver 


with the 


acquaint prospective 


tisers Jor RNAIT 


(;ross advertising ven has risen 


steadily since Mr Tho Was 


Socrety + 


em 
ploved by the nounted to 


$14,049 1951 


AND 


FOR 


Assistant 
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INCOME FOR 1950 


1952 


AND 1951, AND THE 


Budget 
1952 


7,507.54 

111.20 52 250.00 
2 600.00 14,400.00 
4,000.00 


46.00 28,090.00 


36,300.00 


S00.00 
0.00 


2 
950.00 3, 
3 


S 
‘ 
6 


» 9 O00 00 


6,315.38 6,500.00 
YS3.39 1,200.00 

2? 923.58 ,,000.00 

1,684.97 1,900.00 
$69.08 600.00 

2 870.00 , 528.00 

414.00 

S36.15 


729.80 


500,00 
£000.00 
000.00 
897.63 
$10.19 
747.54 


"00.00 


$50.00 
500,00 
696.96 
100.00 
61.65 100.00 
100.00 
500.00 
500.00 
75.00 
emit 
600.00 


25.00 


00 


95,402.11 


57,054 


$980.25 


RU 
3,000.00 
7,500.00 
5,000.00 

500.00 


750.00 


00,078.12 $107,750.00 


4,676.01 ~ 85.04 


Honorary Member Elected 


Dr. William S. Roseerans of Los 
Associate Member of the 
Society, was elected to Honorary Mem 


Angeles, an 


bership 
This taken on the 
ination of Dr. Rosecrans by the North 
The Couneil 
vote Was unanimous on motion by Mr 
Mr. Fontanna 
Aecording to the Constitution, “Hon 
Members shall be (1) 


who rendered 


action was nom 


ern California Section. 


Herr, seconded by 
orary persons 


not foresters have dis 
tinguished service to forestry either in 
America or abroad, or (2) professional 
foresters of outstanding achievement 
field of 


not 


work lies outside of, and 
United 


Canada.’ 


whose 

who are 

States, its 
Among his 


forestrv. Dr 


citizens of, the 
possessions, OF 
many contributions to 
is chairman of 
For 


president of 


Roseerans 


California State Board of 
formerly 


an Forestry 


wis 


Association 
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Natural Resources Policy 


The Society of American Foresters 
san I tf the Natural 
Council of America At a 
the Natural 
tober 1, 1951, the 
‘A Pohey for 
muree ” This 
developed by a 
of the N.R.C. under the chain 


Dr. Ira N 


Resources 
meeting ot 
Resources Council on Ox 
membership adopted 
Natural Re 
had 


nittee 


Renewable 
policy statement 
heer “lal Cor 


(rabrieison 


Third Cumulated Index 
Dr. MeArdl 


il prol 
June, 
other matt 
he reviewed 
President Evans thant 
nember for their er 
past two years, and expressed 


sonal appreciation rv the promptness 


and eare with which thev handled So 


ety business matters 


Report of Meetings of 
Section Delegates 
According to the 19 official 


delegates who participated in discus 


Section 


sions relating to Section and Chapter 
functioning in Biloxi, Miss. on Decem 
ber 12, 1951, they gathered many ideas 
that ean be used to advantage in their 
own localities. Principal subjects of 
discussion were Section-Chapter rela 
tionships and the techniques ot plan 

ng and conducting good meetings 
ind field trips. 

Official 


nee were 


Section delegates in attend 
Allegheny, Gordon Mark 
Appalachian, Roger W. Wolcott 
Central Rocky Mountain, J. V. K. 

Wagar 
Central States, Irving Ll. Dickman 

Columbia River, J. Herbert Stone 

Gault Arthur W. Nelsor 


Empire, Knut Lunnum 


States, 

Inland 

Intermountain, not represented 
Kentuckv-Tennessee, J, O. Artmar 
New William C Mae 

(Adan 

New York, R 
Northerr 
Northert 

LeBarron 
Ozark, Nat 
Puget 


Southeastern, J. T 


England, 
Milton Hick. 
California, Clare 


Rocky Mountain, 


Hendee 
Russell 


Walker 
Sound, Howard Johnson. 
McCullough 
Southern California, not represented 
Southwestern, S. T. Carlson 
Upper Mississippi Valley, Galen W 
Pike 
Washington, D. C., S. L. Frost 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan, Maurice 
W. Day 
Alternate 


lso were 


delegates from several Sec 
0 i present 

\ssistant Seeretary Rob 
ert D. Hostetter opened the 
eeting of the 


Executive 
morning 
delegates by reviewing 


suggestions tor im Society of 


proving 
fice services to the Sections which had 
heen received from Section officers dur 


ne the precedi vy veal These sugges 


luded the following 
Publis! 


embers in 


more correspondence 
Affairs 
Society 


Socery 

Keep the news of the 

¢ to the membership through So 
\ffairs communiques. 

3. Plan for officials to visit 


ore Section and Chapter meetings 


and 
Society 
! Speed up procedure to notify 
Sections of changes in their rosters of 
embers 

’ Aequaint all new Section officers 
the services that are available to 

m from the Society office. 
Problems relating to the administra 
financing of Chapters were 


subject of diseussion 


prine ipal 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


J. T. MeCullough said that some Flor 
ida Chapter members had been con- 
sidering the advisability of petitioning 
the Council new 
Section to be formed from the Florida 
Chapter. The 


of Sections as 


for recognition of a 
present heterogeneity 
regards size, form of 
operation, and extent of interests was 
noted. 

J. O. Artman said that the Society 
might eventually find it advantageous 
to torm five to ten 
with a 


“Regions,” 
local 


other delegates 


from 
dozen or so 
and the 
believe the 


each units, 
However, he 
did not 


sufficiently 


present situation 


critical to recommend 


Council 


was 
any action by the now. The 
was that a 


suffi 


consensus of the delegates 


Section or “Region” should be 
ciently large to provide a diversity of 
suffi 
ciently small to enable members to at 
tend at least meeting a 
Therefore, they recommended that the 
Florida Chapter of the Southeastern 


Section should not be 


interests members and 


among 


one year 


converted into 
a Section 

The delegates believed that the prob 
lem of financing Chapters could best 
be handled by the Chapters and Se« 
tions concerned. The following means 
are currently used: 

1. Kiek-back of from 25 to 50 cents 
of Section dues 

2. Passing the hat 

3. - Self-financed 
} Raffles. 
T 


he Couneil met 


activities 
with the Seetior 


delegates in the afternoon when a 
diseussion of “Meeting 


DeWitt 


introducing 


panel led a 
Mechanics.” 
Nelson 


the following 


Council member 


headed the panel, 
participants and sub 
jects 
S. L 


Frost, 
tion-——Con 


Washington, D. C. Sec 
mittee, assignments. 
Mark, Allegheny 
Local arrangements. 


John G. 


Gordon Section 


Gulf States See 


Guthrie, 

tion— Publicity. 
Maurice W. Day, Wisconsin-Upper 

Michigan Section 


R. Milton 


Discussion 


Jusiness 
Hick, New York Section 
topies 

Retiring president Charles F. Evans 
that he 


sharing of 


sesslons 


believed the enthusiast 
Section del 
better Sec 


tion and Chapter meetings and _ field 


said 
ideas among 


gates would result in even 


trips. 


Report of S.A.F. Council 
Committee on Membership 

The executive secretary will report, 
as in the past, on the statistical aspects 


of Society membership. Our report 
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oncerns policy aspects of membership 
natters. 

So far as we know, the Council has 
netore it only one formal proposal on 
nembership consideration. 
the 
iwo bv the membership committee ot 
the Gulf States Section that there be 


ust three grades or classes of Society 


requiring 


This is suggestion made a year 


nembership, namely, Member, Fellow, 
ind Associate ; 
ot accredited schools be elected to the 


and that only graduates 


Member and Fellow grades. Everybody 
now in the Corresponding, 
Affiliate 
the 
would be 


»| se those 


Hlonorary, Associate, and 
Member 
ew Associate grade 
o Student Member grade 
ifter establishment of 
\ffiliate grade 


1 ter 


grades—would be put in 
There 
For 4 vears 
the 


retained——-on 


this systen 
would be 
} 


yasis—to time for 


Members to qualify 


porary 
A ffiliate 
for advancement to the Member grade 
this 4 
unaceredited 
this 


give 


present 


vear period only grad 
schools could be 
Affiliate 


During 
lates ot 


‘lected to temporary 


rrade, 


In addition, several informal pro 


relating to membership grades 


membership requirements have 


wen made during the past vear by in 


lividual Society members Although 
vot presented to the Council for action, 
the 


continuing 


considered — by 


should be 
| a part of its 


subject. 


iis whole 


Society members may not often stop 


time and 


the Society 


mber how much 


hought the 


to reme 


Council and 


is a whole give to membership policy 


in just the past five or six years, Tor 


xample, there have been several ref 


renda on membership matters, the sys 


m of membership grades has been 


evised, and eligibility requirements 


ave come up tor discussion at every 


Council and many Section meetings 


Chis widespread and lively interest in 


jualitications tor nembership Is one 
gn of vigorous health in our Society 
It is that 
PcCOeNIzZe, it forestry as a 


fast. Many of 


embership problems stem from this 


important members 
too, the 


vyrowing 


our 
pro 


ession 1s 


our 


rapid growth. Only a relatively few 
ears ago, nearly all f grad 


had 


tf basic 


orestry 
same kind 
Today, 


wood 


lates more or less the 


educational training. 


the former general courses in 


itilizatien, range management, and 
have grown into 


Addi- 


tional curricula are in process of estab 


vildlife management 
full-fledged, separate curricula. 
ishment. At some institutions the for 
‘stry school is no longer called by that 
iame but is a department in a school 
tf natural The Society it 


self has now spread out into 11 differ 


resources, 


ent subject Divisions to facilitate and 
encourage participation by specialists 
in these subject-matter fields. Petitions 
to establish additional subject-matter 
divisions have been circulated. All ot 
this is evidence that, like other profes 
sions, ours is beginning to specialize 
and concentrate in various aspects of 
what once went by the simple designa 
tion of forestry. 

Our present system ot membership 
somewhat of a compromise 
the hand te 


for membership 


grades is 


hetween holding on one 
the 
eligibility and on the other to offering 


Society 


original concept 


form of membership te 


some 
those who do not fully meet those basic 


requirements. Unfortunately, however, 


this compromise has given us a some 


what unwieldly and frequently con 


fusing svstem of membership grades 
The 


cently 


executive secretary re 
addition to the 


Section Manual to explain and inter 


assistant 
prepared an 


pret the requirements for our present 
men bership grades, The 
Couneil approved this Manual at its 
1951 meeting. We this 
Manual will clear up most of the cur 


Section 


svstem ot 


June hope 
rent difticulties experienced by 


officers in deciding on a candidate's 
qualifications. 

the Gulf States 
Section will require referendum action 
by the Although 


this proposal appears to be simple, it 


The proposal by 


Society as a whole 


involves some basic considerations on 


definitely should not 
this 


simultaneously 


which the Society 
act hastily 


should be 


Moreover, proposal 
considered 
with other membership problems now 
facing the Society. We are not certain 
that all of these matters properly come 
the 
the Council Committee on Membership, 
but it 
them to the 
In our 


within assigned responsibility of 
our job to bring 
the 


present 


is probably 
attention of Council. 
the 


issues can best be stated as three rather 


opinion, major 
distinct, but related questions : 

1. How far does the Society want 
to go in broadening the present base 
for immediate acceptance of grad- 
uates of accredited forestry schools? 
the 


either (1) granting voting membership 


“Broadening base” can mean 


immediately on graduation to grad 


uates of curricula not now approved 
(range management, utilization, ete.), 
or (2) providing a nonvoting place in 
the Society for such 


Class C 


graduates by 


establishing a new Affiliate 
grade. 


At present 
proved eurricula of aceredited schools 


graduates of nonap 


immediately eligible for any 
grade of Society They 


are eligible for Associate Membership 


are not 
membership. 
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after three years of acceptable experi 
ence in related fields, or for the Affili- 
ate grade after four years of forestry 
experience. This problem ties back to 
our comment on the rapid development 
of specialized curricula in the forestry 
schools. In 1949, the Society voted to 
hold to the present professional base 
for membership. 
When forestry 
credited in 1950, the application of this 


schools were  ac- 
base resulted in the acceptance of 41 
curricula and the nonaeceptance of 34 
Since that time, the question of im 
mediate acceptance of graduates of 
specialized curricula in range manage 
ment, wildlife management, and most 
has been raised 
The 
aspect of this subject will be discussed 
in open forum at the 1951 
meeting of the Society. 

2. Does the Society want to require 
—without exceptions—a degree in an 
approved curriculum from an ac- 
credited forestry school as an essen- 
tial to voting membership? 

Members are making this proposal 
If adopted, 
Affiliate 


Membership open to those wtihout pro 


recently in utilization 


by many members utilization 


annual 


with increasing frequency 
it would leave Associate or 
fessional degrees in forestry but would 
advancement of these 
Member, and 
This proposal would 
fast rule that 

It might not 
be a popular rule but it would be un 
But 


ease of 


not permit 
people to the Junior, 
Fellow 


establish a 


grades 
hard and 
would be easy to apply. 
derstandable. neither ease of ap 
understanding 
making this 


plication nor 


should be the basis for 
decision, 

should be 
standards of 


Many 


Society 


Our establish 


professional 


objective 
ment ol 
competence members believe 
that the the 


have advanced to the stage where such 


and profession 
a requirement is possible and desirable 

3. Does the Society want to tele- 
scope the present system of 8 mem- 
bership grades, some with subclasses, 
to a smaller number? 

Specifically, this proposal would ap 
ply chiefly to combination of the 
Junior and Member and to 
combination of the Affiliate and Asso 
elate grades. It 
tended that the 
probational grade 


grades, 
was originally in 
Junior Grade be a 
with advancement 
to Member grade contingent on proof 
of full professional qualifications. The 
idea was good, but as a practical mat- 
ter it 


does not 


out well and 
workable. To 


many members the only significant dif 


has not worked 


appear to he 


ference between the two grades is the 
amount of Other 
that the elimination of “Senior” 


dues members say 


irom 





title has 
that grade If the 
Junior and Member grades are 


Member 
the prestige of 


grade destroyed 
present 


combined, there should be a graduate 


seale of dues (up to some maximum 


amount) based on length of service as 


Society member 
rhere is, of course, a real distinction 
requirements for the 
Associate 
in those grades do not 
this distinction or 
about it 
made to combine 
grades Other 
vould eliminate the Student 
Honorary 
with the 


between 
Affiliate 
} 


present 


and grades, but 


embers gen 


erally understand 


see to care much Several 


have been 


proposals 


these two also recent 

} 
proposals 
and 


Asso 


grade and con bine the 


Corresponding grades 


grade 


rate 


Recommendations 


taken or 
further 


That no action be any 


ot these proposals without 
study 
2 That the take the neces 


get a thorough discussior 


1952, since it is 


Council 
iy steps to 
ot these matters in 


doubtful it any members fully wm 
derstand the basic issues involved. The 
Council should have prepared for dis 
tribution to all men 

information. We 


outline be pre 


ers che necessary 


background suggest 
further that a topr 
hv Seetions in discussing 


material might 


swers designed 


pared tor use 
this subject This well 
nelude questions and ¢ 
is attention on key 

urge that the Council do not 

matter 


oroughly un 


points In 


portant 


to chanee the i 


atter th 


all Society 


ot getting this 1 
members 


der stood b 


thorough discussion 


atter 

as a whole the Couneil 
dum on all 

or such parts proposals as 

then seen 

NCIL COMMITT ‘ EM 

Dwicut B. Des 

Frank H. Kavuret 


Ricuarp E. McArpie, ¢ 


ERSHIP 


hnairman 
a mh 


Report of Committee on 
Safety 


r. Clark, Pa 

Associatior 
Ovid L. Holmes, ¢ 
Industrial Satety 

1 W. Hooker, M 

Mining and 
Jackson, [ 
H. H. Jefferson, Ar 
Association 


Seth 


Charles P. Mead, U. S. Bureau ot 
Animal Industry 

J. Kenneth 
Washington. 
Stock, 


men 


Pearce, University of 


Mills. 


selected 


John Conifer Lumber 


These specially 
for the 


interests It 


were 
range of their activities 
was felt that a wide 


wide 
and 
background of experience was essen 
tial for a group formulating a policy 
on safety, because this activity affects 
all forestry workers. 


The committee's work will consist 
of two phases 

l Preparing a policy statement on 
safety for the Society. An initial draft 
being 
Their 


incorporated in the 


has been prepared. This is now 


studied by committee members. 


thoughts will be 
tinal draft. 
Council approval in 1952 

2 Working out the details of put 
ting the safety effect. 
Nothing conerete has been developed 


This will be submitted for 


poliey into 
vet, pending con pletion of the Policy 
Statement. It is hoped that we will 
have an action plan ready to present 
at the 1952 


annual meeting 


Seru Jackson, Chairman 


bh ® 


Report of Committee on 
Community Forests 


In its report to the Society in De 


cember 1950, your Committee on Com 


munity Forests pointed out the urgent 
need for a national coordinating agen 


ey to stimulate action programs for 


community forests and to act as a 


for the collection and 
statistics 


Up to about four years ago, the 


clearing house 


distribution ot and informa 
tion 
| S. Forest Service supplied this ser 


vice. Then it was discontinued. Since 
that time your committee has not been 
able to obtain satisfactory or complete 
this 


committee 


data on the growth of movement. 
wrote to 
that it re 


community for 


Recently 
the Forest 
collection ot 
This followed up 

eall by the 
another member of the committee upon 
R. E. MeArdle. We learned that our 


request had stirred up considerable 


your 
Service urging 
vive the 
est data 


a persor al 


was with 


chairman and 


diseussior how the 


Forest 


and thought as to 
Service, in the absence of an 

ition to work, 
re its activities in that field 


finance the 


were assured that promoting com 


forests has now 


heen set up 


ial activity and that a mem 
taff will have this 
his work 


connection 


activity 
schedule to be 
with his other 
That sin 


are financed 
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tield officers of the 
regional 


Forest 
levels 


ilarly the 
and local 


will be charged with responsibility to 


service at 


promote community forests where pos 
connection with their regular 
This is 


as the Forest Service realizes, it 


sible in 
work 
but, 


fine so far as it goes 
falls far short of what is really nee 
essary to provide leadership in a real 
action program on a national seale 
with sufficient follow-up to insure a 
sustained effort. 

The community forest movement suf 
fers from the weakness that local lead 
ership waxes and wanes. Usually the 
care of a forest depends on the in 
and enthusiasm of indi 


When that 


moves away the administration of the 


terest some 


vidual. individual dies or 


forest soon suffers a let-down. Unless 
there is some sort of a reminder to the 
responsible authorities that their unit 
is part of a state and national forestry 
that 


sponsibility for a 


movement and they have a re 


sustained progran 
of administration, the forest may fall 
This 


once 


into disuse or even be abandoned 


has been the history of some 


promising Ttorests. 

Leadership in this field should pri- 
marily be a funetion of the state con 
servation department. In a few of the 
states this 
cepted. Even 
dent that the 
tivitv should be definitely assigned to 
state 


This is necessary in order to as 


leadership has been ae 
in those states it is evi 
community forest ae 


some member of the forester’s 
staff. 
sure and con 
In a large major 

Ttorests 
National 


pressure to 


sustained local interest 
tinuity of 
itv of the 


receive 


program 

states community 
no such supervision. 
should 
upon the states to 
this state 


Growth of the movement requires the 


leadership bring 


bear several pro 


vide leadership at levels. 
dissemination of information and stat 
This, 
a job for national leadership 
that the 
Foresters is the 


istics about community forests. 
also, is 

Your committee 
Society of 


believes 
American 
appropriate and logical agency to as 
sume general 
tional level. It 
that the Society 
ot community 
following definite actions: 

1. Urge each Section of the Society 


leadership at the na 
recommends 
its support 
taking the 


therefore 
reaffirm 
torests by 


to set up a continuing project by ap 


pointing responsible and active com 


mittees, with a member from each state 


to promote and assist in the establish 


ment ot community forests in lo 


new 


calities where they have contacts and 


also to bring influence to bear 
the state their 
areas to exercise their leadership. 


induce the 


upor! 


foresters in respective 


2 Use its influence to 
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U.S the Associa 


tion of State Foresters coope ratively to 


Forest Service and 


adopt a program for more active lead 
ership in community forests, as is now 


being carried on in some states. One 


objective would be to have at least one 
full-time forester assigned to this work 
in each state 

i Since the Society is not in a 
financial assume 


sibility for the 


positior to respon 


collection and dissem 
information about 
itv forests, the take action 
to induce the American Forest Asso 
take on this function. It 
ought to be an excellent continuing 
for the which 


forestry 


ination ot commu 


Council 
eiation to 
program association in 
bring forcefully ‘o 
From the standpoint of 
this 
a natural vehicle for bring 


it would 
tne people 
tne association, program would 
seem to be 
ing to it 
national leadership in forestry promo 
tior he 
ment of a 
account that would permit him to trav 
collecting data 


ind first-hand information about exist 


a popular recognition of its 


iob would require employ 


forester with an expense 


el over the country, 


ing forests, giving advice on the start 
pub 


ing of new forests yreparing 
es 


licity material and magazine articles 
and in other ways promoting the move 
ment 

} Should the 
persuading the 
Association to 


recommend it be 


Society not be sue 
American 
this 


pro- 


cessful in 
Forestry accept 
leadership, we 
posed to some other organization that 
has national influence and prestige 
NELSON C, 
Georce A 
CHARLES G 
EK. V. Jorrer, 

Wituiam A. SYLVESTER 

Paut W. ScHOEN 

Harris A. REYNOLDS, Chairman 


MeIntire, 


approve 


Brown, 
DuTHIF, 
GELTZ, 


G. S. willing 
fully to 


recommendations 


being 
the 
that his 


name not be signed to the report 


not 
some of above 


requested 


REF 


Report of Committee on 
Accrediting 


To the Couneil 
The Committee on 


Acerediting sub 
recommendations on ae 
status for the 
the United States in De 
Since that date we have 


mitted its 
credited forestry 
schools of 
eember 1950 
items of a con 


been engaged in a few 


fidential nature, already known to 
you 
In August 


lheited 


1951 


comments 


chairman so 
the 


possible ree 


the 
from members 


the committee as to 


ommendations for future accrediting 
These suggestions will be 


the 


committees. 


incorporated in a report during 
coming year. 

It is the hope of the Committee on 
that all members of the 


increased attention 


Accrediting 
will 
to the subject of forestry education at 
this that it reflect the 
changing needs of the profession 

Pau, M. Dunn 

PauLt A. HERBERT, 

WaLTER MEYER, 

Ricuarp J. PresTon, 

Myron KRUEGER, 


Soclety give 


time so may 


Chairman 
ERE 
Report of Joint Committee 
of Society of American For- 
esters and American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers 
During the year W. D. 
of the Forest 
tee of the 
Industries at 


Hagenstein 
Conservation Commit 
Northwest 
Ore., 


Pacitie Forest 
Portland, 
the committee and 


valuable 


became 
a new member of 


should be a most addition 


In addition, arrangements were con 
tinued for representation of the State 
Association on the 


DeWitt Nelson, 


Foresters commit 


tee through retiring 
president. 

Only one meeting was planned for 
the 1951. This 


was arranged after considerable cor 


joint committee in 


respondence for mid-October, at Mad 
Wis. 
late conflicts developed on the part of 


ison, Unfortunately, so many 
the busy committee members that it 
finally became advisable to cancel this 
Consequently, committee ac 
1951 did not the 
first-hand and 
planning of the joint group. 


meeting 
tivities 
benefit of 


for have 


discussion 


However, correspondence was quite 
active within the committee and Gil 
bert Stewart in particular carried out 
an agreed-on assignment which brings 
into much better focus one of the im 
portant questions of special interest 


to any joint engineer-forester group, 


the question of what combined ngi 


neering-forestry training should be 
provided by our universities and how 
it ean be made most effective. Aspects 


of this study are summarized 


Combined Professional Training in 

Engineering and Forestry 
Gilbert Stewart had already inter 
himself the 
question of how more men qualified to 


ested for some vears in 


make contributions to equipment de 
might be 
behalf 
the 


oppor 


forestry 
asked in 


velopment in 


trained, and he was 
of the 


possibilities ot 


investigate 
the 


committee to 
Increasing 
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tunities tor 
cal engineering training at several ot 


joint forestry-mechani 
the universities which have both for 
estry and engineering curriculums. 

He has taken up the question with 
Yale University, the University ot 
Michigan, the University of Wash 
ington, Purdue University, the Um 
versity of Idaho, and the University 
of California. 

From this correspondence the ques 
tion has broadened considerably and 
may well justify attention by the Ed 
the Society 
perhaps, by the Committee on Accred 


ueation Division of and, 


iting 

Reason for Inquiry ‘ 
was prompted by the 
experience the 
joint committee with the difficulty of 
finding equipment engineers who have 


The inquiry 


among members ot 


a concept of forestry problems, and 


of foresters who understand mechan 
ics. This is one of the basie problems 
in getting rapid and orderly develop 
fire fighting and 
equipment. Typically, 
for other 


ment of mechanized 


other forestry 


equipment designed condl- 
tions and purposes must be adapted 
to forestry requirements by a slow 
and painful process rather than by 
sound initial design 


starting with a 


for the purpose intended, 

The A.S.M.E. members felt too that 
mechanical engineering students ought 
to be acquainted with 


made eareer 


opportunities in forestry and with 


forest problems. 

Need for Men Trained in Both 

Engineering and Forestry 

for 
among 


The 


there is a 


types of traiming which 


shortage recent 


graduates, as gleaned from various 
interviews and letters, appeared to be 
about as follows: 

mechanical 
little 


ber mechanics and wood as a raw ma 


1. Among engineering 


graduates too training in tim 
terial compared to metals, plasties, 
ete. This is felt particularly in select 
ing recruits for products research, 
and in recruitment by wood-using in 
dustries 

2. Not enough mechanical engineer 
ing training among toresters particu 
larly interested in forest produets 
research 

3. Mechanical engineering training 
among professional foresters now by 
accident rather than by design. 


1. Field of 


in forestry 


mechan al engineering 


commonly not realized 
among engineers. 

5. Civil engineering-forestry train 
In recruit 
Often it is 


important in foreign assignments and 


ing now at some premium 


ing bv forest industries. 








Lraining 


nadequate 
forestry fire 
mjorityv of torest 
lack otf 
aspects ol 


general 


How to Provide for Combined Forestry 
Engineering Training 
subject of 


vas the immediate 


t's inquiry in letters to deans 


rineering and sehools of for 

seemed to be the consensus 
this is a desirable combination of 

but that few students would 
ling to undertake the six or 
years now required to obtain a 
both 


shorten the period re 


degree in engineering and 
forestry To 
quired for such combined training 
little 


iculums for the 


there was inclination to revise 
purpose but a 
at both Purdue 
ind le in encouraging combined 


work At 
plan has been studied At 


Purdue a five-year 
Yale 
placed on graduate study 


il field of work. 


both schools prefer to 


course 
more 
emphas s 
to prepare tor a spec 

it present 


lop such plans to fit the inter 


tudent 


Demand 
Immediate ques 
ust how 


many men with 


combinations ol such 

needed annually 
never be answered 
question s very 


there seems to be a 


need and demand for en 
vdditional 
| 


otessional 


f 


orestry 


committe 
mand uffic 
further study 
this committee 
ope rate 

The problem of 


more adequate un 


eontrol is 


degraduate training in fire 


n part but can be treated 


1 separate matter 
Spark Arrestor Specifications 
The S.A.E 


ard test code for spark arrestors for 


has adopted the stand 


nternal combustion engines. This goes 


far t 


toward resolving the dilemma of 


forest protection agencies which en 
foree requirements for spark arrest 
automotive and other 
have had no 
back up 


However, the 


ors on 


equip 
ment, but standard of 


adequacy to such require 


ments, new code re 
quires testing on the engine to which 
the arrestor is to be attached, and so 
far the 


designated. 


testing ageney has not been 

The committee will continue its ef- 
forts to expedite the final establish 
ment of speeifications suited to the 


needs of forest protection agencies. 
General 
No new progress was made on sev 
eral equipment matters that have been 
agenda of the commit 
One of these is the 
standardization of the 


carried on the 
tee Tor some time. 
extension of 
basie unit for slip-on tank trucks. The 
Forest Service has now evolved speci 
fications that are sufficiently flexible 


that a number of options in type of 
pump desired, in capacity of tank and 
other features ean be exercised. If 
such units can serve a wide variety of 
requirements among other agencies, 
under 
This ean 


agencies tor 


quantity production ean be 


taken by 
benefit all 


manutacturers 
protection 
vhich such units have a place through 
better standards and increased econ 
omy of purchase. The committee plans 
further study of this matter. 
S. A. F. 
HENRY 
CHARLES 
W. D. HAGENSTEIN, 
GiLBerT IT. STEWART, 
A. A 
A. S. M. E 
Horatio 
J. M 
W.E 
Ira A. 


Committee 
CLEPPER 
Cowan, 


Brown, Chairmar 
Committee 
BonpD., 
FLOUNDERS, 
McGraw, 


FuNK, Chairman 
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Report of Committee on 
Forest Types 


numittee has been appointed to 
Tupes 
States. The 
this 
1940 and is now 


the bulletin Forest Cover 
Eastern United 
edition of bulletin 


recent 
ssued in out of 
ision has been reached to en 
the bulletin and to 


scope of 
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include eastern Canada. Accordingly, 
a committee of the Canadian Institute 
with A. S. L. 
chairman has been appointed to work 


of Forestry Barnes as 


in cooperation on the project 
When the new 
eastern cover types, 


report is issued tor 
it is the intentior 
to issue with it under the same cover 


the deseriptions for western types 
which originally published as 
Forest Cover Types of Western Norti 
Dean F. S. Baker was chair 
man of the committee that prepared 


this report. The supply of this bulle 


was 


{merica 


tin is also exhausted. 

It is hoped that a 
including cover type descriptions for 
both the East for the West ear 


be completed during the year. 


™. & 


revised report 


DAYTON, 
DANIEL DenUyt, 
R. C. Haw.ey, 
P. C. WHEELER, 
F. H. Eyre, 


Chairman 


Report of Committee on 
Scope and Method of Re- 
search in the Economics 

of Forestry 

In our December 1950 report to the 
Division of Economies, your commit 
tee stated that we were working against 
1951, on the 


finishing the 


the deadline of June 30, 
last of 


manuscript, Scope 


our assignments, 
and Method of Re- 
search in the Ex Forestry 
and submitting it to the Charles Lath 
rop Pack Foundation. The 
manuseript June 
1951. 


Since 


onomics of 


Forestry 
was submitted in 
June the committee has sent 
the manuscript to all our advisers 
for their final comments. The advisers 
had previously seen the 
ticles that go to make up the 
but this their first 
to read the work consecutively 
We received 
These will be 
at final editing 


separate ar 
hook 
was opportunity 
whole 
a great many helpful sug 
gestions 
into the 
The Pack Foundation also has beer 
Decen 


incorporates 


nanuseript 


reviewing the 
ber 4 the 
Foundation gave 
use in this report, that the Foudation’s 
that 
they want to publish the manuseript 
We have vet to work out the details ot 


format, number of copies, and the like 


manuseript. On 
executive secretary of the 
us informal word for 
favorable and 


review was highly 


This will, we hope, be completed with 
After 
large job 


hel; 


in the next couple of weeks 
that there 


of editing, on 


will be a rather 


which we expect 
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good bit 
final 
How 


if all goes well, the hook should 
1952 


the Foundation, and a 
ot time will be needed to get 


learance from our contributors. 


” Out in 


Throughout the project com 
nittee has making its 


eports to the Pack Foundation, which 


your 
been financial 
supplied the funds for our work. All 


ur detailed reeords and receipts are 
n the Foundation’s hands. Not as an 
wcounting, therefore, but for your 
general interest in what it takes to do 

job such as this, we would like very 
nuch to give you a summary of the 
rroject statistics 

During the four years of the project, 


$7,000, which 


our committee spent 


was the amount budgeted in the pros 
vectus and set up by the Foundation. 
This amount does not include the cost 
f publishing the book. That will be 
andled separately by the Foundation 

The tirst and 
hiring of 


main item of expense 


was the a bibliographer to 
vork on the forest economies bibliog 
This item 
Our bibliograph 
hours of work, 
Agriculture 


raphy, published last vear 
totaled about $3,000. 
1,800 


‘r put in some 


ind the Department ot 
ibrary contributed 2,500 hours of the 
time of one of their experienced tech 
aking a total of 4,300 hours, 
wv about 25 working months. The cost 


borne by the Li 


nclans, 


was 
Forest 
he Pack Foundation, as we explained 


rt publication 
warv, the UL S Service, and 


n last vear’s report The $50 econ 
ributed by the 
tional to the $7,000 of regular project 
funds All the 


ng the bibliography 
sponsors directly with the Department 


Foundation was addi 
financing for publish 
was handled by 


of Agriculture Library and not through 
our committee. 

The second major item of expense 
secretarial and stenog 
aphi This phase of the 
yroject involved, among other things, 


1,000 pages of letters to manu 


vas $2,020 for 


assistance, 


nearly 
seript contributors, project advisers, 
ind others, and 2,500 pages of manu 
script in its various drafts. The cur 
ent draft of the manuscript is about 
Altogether, your committee 


2.000 


WO pages 
eceived about hours, the equi 
ilent of 
tarial and stenographic help. This does 
made at the 
flices of contributors and advisers. A 
deal of 
ione there 
The third item was $1,110 for travel 
The committee met three times—at 
River, Wisconsin, near the start 
Washington, D. C., 
mark; and at Ber 


In ad 


one working vear, of secre 


ot include contributions 


rood manuscript typing was 


Fagle 
of the 
near the half-way 


kelev, California, near the end. 


project, at 


dition, we made several trips to solicit 
help and to work in person with con 
tributors 

Fourth was $810 for equipment and 
supplies, of which postage was by far 
the largest item. 

Fifth and last was $60 for telephone 
ealls and telegrams. 

We wish 


idea of 


that we could give you a 


good the amount of profes 
sional effort that went into the project 
We estimate roughly that the commit 
tee and our immediate associates de 
voted an aggregate of three man-years 
of working time to the job. In addi 
tion, our contributors and advisers as 
a group probably put in close to the 
same amount. Everyone who helped us 
gave most willingly of his time, and 
like to 
gratitude for this fine cooperation. 

Henry J. Vaux, 

WinuiaMm A 


we would express again our 


DverR, Chairman 


EEE 


Report of Committee on 
Civil Service 

After five years of the psychometric 

examination, 

with re 


Civil Service 
still 


sults being obtained. Only four schools 


type of 
there is dissatisfaction 
concede that the present type of exam 
ination is reasonably satisfactory, that 
they could learn to live with it. 

A preponderant number of our pro 
fessional schools urge the return to a 
subject matter test, if not in place of, 
at least with or supple 
mented to, an test. They 
fell that while there is correlation be 
tween the results of the present exam 


combined 
objective 


ination and performance in school, 


there are too many exceptions, too 
many good men who do not qualify, 
and too many mediocre men who do, 
that it puts a premium on quick wits 
rather than on thoroughgoing minds, 
on good guessers rather than on sound 
thinkers. 


ination is one factor of evidence to be 


The result of such an exam 


sure, but in ther opinion it should not 
for the 


career 


be used as an exclusive basis 
selection of a man for a 
As a result of a conference in Wash 
November 26 with officials 
of the Civil Service Commission (For 
dyce Luikart, chief, Examining Divi 
John Scott and Miss Harrison, 
representing the Examining Division; 
H. Dean Coehran and Fred Miller of 
the Forest Henry Clepper 
Victor Beede) we feel that 


made than at any 


ington on 


sion, 


Service; 


and more 


progress has been 


time since the recent war. The con 


sensus of the professional schools 
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was emphasized, was well received, and 
discussed. We received assurance that 
a careful study of the possibility of a 
dual type examination would be made, 
that representatives of the schools and 
Forest 
sulted further, and that the Civil Serv- 


of the Service would be con 


ice Commission could be depended 


upon to go as far as it could within 
its limitations, in the direction we fa- 


vor 


At this date we are not able to quote 


written assurance of this study, but 


we expect to receive it and are op- 
timistic enough to believe that further 


progress will he made.! 


D. J. Weppe.., 

W. C. Percivan, 

E. R. Marre uy, 

D. S. JEFFERS, 

Victor Breepe, Chairman. 


A letter confirming the understanding 


of the Washington Conference follows: 


December 18, 1951 


Dear Professor Beede 


This letter 
attended by 
Forest Examining 
staff members on November 26, and your 
related to that meeting. As the 
brought out, the Civil Service 


concerns the conference 


yourself, members of the 


Service, and Division 


letter 
discussion 


Commission has no fundamental objee 


tion to subject matter examinations in 


forestry or in any of the other areas of 


professional work. The decision to rely 


on prequisites of training or experience 


to insure competence in matters of pro 
fessional information and to rely on tests 
to rank com 


petitors on the basis of ability to learn 


of general learning ability 


the duties of a position was based on 


administrative convenience and necessity 
for economy in the use of available re 
have studied the effect of 
this method of selection in all the major 


sources. We 


professional areas and have found sub 
stantial evidence of its ability to predict 
job success. At the same time, we recog 
nize the improving the 
examination by the use of additional 


permit 


possibility of 


tests when circumstances 


We have 
from the 


always received full coopera 
Forest 
studies of examination methods. 


Service in our 
We now 


tion 
have again had assurance of its interest 
in cooperating fully in the preparation 
matter think 
you may safely tell the Society of Amer 
that in the 
a plan for the 


of subject questions. (I 


ican Foresters foreseeable 


future use of subject mat 


ter questions will be developed 


Toward this objective, we will shortly 


address an inquiry to our Committee of 


Expert Examiners in the Department of 
Agriculture for its advice on the pro 
You will recall that at 
staff members 


cedure to follow 
the meeting Civil Service 


indicated that our work load would per 
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construction of it 


examination but 


mit the least one 


more subject matter 
that, on the 
search study into the ideal 


nd tri 


other hand, a complete re 
content of 
it with 


examination il of 


Service 


ex 
the 
eceed on 
job satis 
about the 1 \ r ou est 
t t 


outstanding 


ourses are 
in fluences 
ir Comm irtment 


eulture s that 


iv develop 


can 


Report of Committee on 
International Relations 


Following its 1950 annual report, 
the Committee on International Rela 
explore the 
possibilities of the United States act 
ing as host to the Fourth World For 
possibly in 1954, and 
possibly on the West Coast with the 
Institute of 


(Accordingly, a 


tions was instructed to 


estrv Congress, 


Canadian Forestry as co 


sponsors number of 
informal contacts was made to deter 
the attitude of 
and the 
learn the 


mine government, in 
and to 


that 


dustry, profession, 


extent of cooperation 
might be forthcoming 

For the most part these talks were 
ot an encouraging nature, and plans 
were laid for a formal survey of pos- 
sible support. In the meantime, how 
ever, the proposal was discussed with 
a number of European and Asian for 
esters and these have called attention 
cost-of- 


to the existing eurreney and 


living situations which quite prob 
ably would seriously reduce the par 
ticipation of foreign foresters. These 
pointed out that, in addi 


tion to the initial diffieulty of obtain 


observers 


ing dollars, the high cost of travel and 
living in the U.S.A 


of attending 


puts the expense 
a eongress on the West 
Coast bevond the reach of most Euro 
pean foresters 

While it is that 
men might be able to attend the eon 


official 


true government 


funds, this would in 


eress on 


large degree neg 


of these 


ate the major purpose 
congresses, which are de 
forum for forest 
government fields 


ete. While gov 


already have 


signed to provide a 
ers in other than 
edueation, industry, 
ernment. officials access 


t 


o several organizations for the inter 
exchange of 
Nations Food and 
World 


‘ongresses are the only op 


national experience 


mainly the United 
Agriculture Organization—the 
Forestry ¢ 
portunity available to nongovernment 
men for the exchange of experience 
and ideas internationally 

Foresters in the American delega 
1 to the annual FAO conference in 

November 17 to 
asked 


delegates from other nations 


December 7, 
ve been to sound out 
this problem, and it is hoped that 
information, not available in time 
d in this report, may be 
the next 


the meantime, 


meeting of the 
plans to 
formal survey of co 


more 
Tron Ameriean 
held in 


other 


agencies 
abevance 
point on which the 

instructed to act 
of looking into the or- 


was 
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framework of the Asso 
Foret et 
recommend 


ganizational 


ciation Internationale de la 


du Bois, with a view to 


ing what modifications, if any, are 


advisable, and what steps necessary 


in order that it be suitable for either 


group or individual membership of 
the Society of Foresters. 
The into this 


question, and inquiries Were made i! 


American 
committee has gone 
Paris last October regarding the pres 
The 


Association Internationale is at pres 


ent status of the organization 
inactive state, and for the 
least it 
to consider either group or individual 


ent in an 
time being at seems fruitless 
membership 

No large international meetings of 
held in 


The committee is keeping itself 


interest to foresters 
1951. 


apprised of the status of 


were 


a proposed 
International Congress of Tropical 
Foresters, to be held under the aus 
pices of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization, possibly in 
1953. Details and date of this meeting 
vet worked out, but as infor 
mation will be 
passed on to the membership through 
the JoURNAL. 


are not 


becomes available it 


The meeting to discuss tropical ag 
riculture and tropieal forestry, men 
last of the 
mittee as having been postponed from 
(1950) 


tioned in the report com 


the date originally scheduled 
was finally held under the auspiees ot 
the Food 
tion in Ceylon on September 
1951, but 


meeting 


Organiza 
17-29, 


and Agriculture 


reduced to a regional 
land 
Asia and the 


was 
coneerned with utiliza 
tion in tropical areas ot 
Far East. The U.S.A 
this meeting included two SAF mem 
bers: HI. B chief of the 
Natural SCAP, 
and served as chair 


hold 
one in Aft 


delegation to 


Donaldson, 
Resourees Section, 
Gill, 


Present plans are to 


Tom who 


man two 
meetings 


Latin 


more regional 


rica and the other in America 
Dates have not vet been fixed. 

During the vear the committee has 
followed its praetice of providing let 
and lending 


ters of introduction 


printed material to American forest 


ers leaving for foreign assignments 
It has also helped plan itineraries for 
visiting the United 
them too 
introduction. The So 
Washington 
most 
October 


foreign toresters 


States, and has provided 
letters of 
itself, through the 
host at a 


meeting, on 


with 
erry 
Section, Was success 


11th, 


six foreigners who had spent 


ful dinnet 
to thirty 


six weeks studving actual fire-fighting 


techniques in the U.S 


Only one new member was ap 


proved tor ¢ orresponding Member 
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ittee 
attention to 


during the year. The 


again like to draw 


ship comn 
would 
the need tor cooperation Trom the en- 
ire membership in suggesting names 
would be 


Material is 


now being prepared to propose three 


of toreign foresters who 


qualified for this grade 
outstanding foreign foresters and con 
Member 


ship, and when complete these nomi 


servationists for Honorary 


submitted to the 
mid-1952 


aecessions 


nations will be 


Couneil, probably by 
Among the vear’s have 
been reports of the National Research 
of the Philippines, and Vol 
Also re 
chairman’s office are 
Forestry Re 
(Revista 
Agrico 
the Honolulu 
Couneil. 


Council 
Il of the Fil pino Forester. 
ceived in the 
ssues of the f m pire 
iow, Unasylra Turrialba 
Interamericana de Ciencias 


and news notes of 


Pacitie 


lis), 
office of the 
All these are 
tion 

The 
served throughout the vear 


Science 
available for consulta 
committee 
as the So 


chairman of the 


elety’s 
FAO Inter-Agency Committee. 


representative on the U.S 


C, CRAFTS 

T. Hate, 

ERoy Huntineton 
ARRINGTON Moore, 
E. PETERSON, 
B. S1saM, 


> 
> 


k 
I 
l 
I 
I 


sYALI 
JW 
J. H 


Tom Gin 


STORCKELER 


Chairman 


Meeting of Division of 
Silviculture 


to order at 
December 14, in the Buena 
Hotel, Miss by Vice 
Chairman R. K. LeBarron, acting for 
Chairman F. S. Baker, 
able to attend. At 
ng the 


of 250 


The meeting was called 
9 a.m., 
Vista Biloxi, 
who was un- 
various times dur 
were in 


meeting, there eXcess 


persons in attendance 


During the session four 


morning 
papers were presented. K. B. Pomeroy 
discussed recent developments in the 
naval stores industries in his 
entitled “Modern Trends in an Ancient 
Industry.” This followed by a 
paper by H. H. Chapman entitled “Re 
sult of Thinning in Longleaf and Lob 
lolly Pine at Urania, Louisiana.” The 
paper by R. W. Dingle entitled 
“Survival and Growth of Forest 
in Missouri.” A compre 
hensive treatment of the entomological 


paper 


was 


was 


Plantations 


problems in southern forests 
sented by R. J. Kowal 
T. S. Coile failed to 


his scheduled 


was pre 


Clovne 


to present paper 


and J. F. 


appear 


Following the morning session, the 
problems arising from the 1952 Mon 
treal meeting, in so far as the election 
ot officers 
scribed by R 
Westveld. It 
there will be 
the Montreal 
technical 


was concerned, was de 
K. LeBarron and R. H 
that 
no divisional meetings at 
that 
held 
the Canadian 


was ported out 


meeting, but there 


will he sessions jornt 


lv with the members of 
Institute of 


the United 


Forestry. Co-chairman, 


one trom States and one 


from Canada will be 


appointed to 


handle the technical session on. silvi 


culture. It 
Barron 


was agreed that R. K. Le 


who becomes chairman as ot 
January 1, 1952 carry over in his posi 
through 1953 
held in the 
area. The 
will be left 
vear, but a 


letter 


when the meeting 
Rocky Mountain 


vice-chairman 


tion 
will he 
position of 
vacant for the current 
secretary will be 


ballot. 


new 
elected by 
The 


fo a symposium on 


session Was devoted 


atternoon 
the silviculture on 
the southern pine torests The discus 


sion centered around the relative ad 


disadvantages of even 


forests. Di 


vantages and 


aged versus uneven-aged 
vergent views were presented by the 
tour speakers After the 
which followed the 
analysis and summary of the discus- 


Westveld 


followed 


discussion 
four papers, an 
sion was presented by R.H 


A short 


the presentation of 


business meeting 
papers in the 
Kenneth P 


Davis, chairman of the Committee or 


afternoon at which time 


Forest Practices, made his annual re 


port The committee recommended that 
it (1) stimulate and gneourage prepa 
ration of regional reports on develop 

affecting practices, (2) 
prepare an annotated bibliography ot! 


last few 


ments forest 


reterences appearing in the 
vears bearing on forest practices and, 
(3) if a general appraisal report is 
prepared that it be short and be con 
The re 
port was approved and accepted 

As a 


mittee, 


fined to major principles, 


working member of the com 
Fred Wilson briefly 
his activities in connection 
Stocking and 


reported 
on some of 
with the 
Stand Density. 


Committee on 


A motion was passed that the au 
thors of papers be contacted to deter 
mine if they would reproduce enough 
of their for the 
Division of Silviculture. 


copies papers men 
bers of the 

A nominating committee consisting 
of Lawson B. Culver, chairman, Sulo 
Sihvonen, and ©. D. Diller 
pointed to report back to the secretary 
a slate of office 
ot secretary 


R. H 


was ap 


nominations for the 


retary 


WESTVELD, S¢ 
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Meeting of Division of 
Range Management 
The Division of Range Management 
met on the December 14 


Robert S. Campbell acted as chairman 


morning of 


of the meeting in the absence of E. P. 
Cliff. Avon Denham acted as secretary 
in the Charles Poulton 
Approximately 50 people attended the 


absence of 


Session. 

Six papers were delivered by the 
authors: 

“Grazing on Texas National For- 
Paul Y. Vineent, U. S. Forest 
Service, Lufkin, Texas. 

“Managing Beef Cattle on East 
Texas Timberland.” Richard M. Town 
send, Southwestern Settlement and De 


Jasper, Texas 


ests.” 


velopment Corp., 
“Highlights of Grazing Research in 
the East.” Weldon 0. Shepard, South 
eastern Forest Station, 
Franklin, Va 
“Forest-CGrazing 
Walter S. 
Experiment 


Experiment 

Research in Louis 

Hopkins, Southern 
Station, Alexan- 


lana « 
Forest 
dria, La 

“Getting 
Southern 
Williams, 
Crowley, La 

“Management and Administration of 
Range Lands in Japan.” Walt L. Dut 
Forest Washing 


Management on 
Robert E. 


Service, 


Better 
Forest 
Soil 


Ranges. 


Conservation 


ton, | Ss Service, 
ton, D. C. 

The new officers for the Range Man 
follows : 

Chairman, Price, South 
western Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Tueson, Ariz. 

Vice Chairman, M. W. Talbot, Cali- 
fornia Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Berkeley. 
Grant A 
State College, Logan 

Executive Committee, Odell Juland 
Forest and Range 
Ogden, Utah; 
Fred U. S. Forest Service, 
Denver, EK. H. Steffen, Wash 
ington State College, Pullman. 


agement Division are as 


Raymond 


Secretary, Harris, Utah 


er, Intermountain 
Experiment Station, 
Kennedy, 


Colo.; 


The members expressed their regrets 
that E. P. Cliff, chairman of the Divi- 
John T. Cassady, program 


chairman, were prevented from attend 


sion, and 


circumstances be 
foth §=Cliff 


commended for 


ing the meeting by 
their control. 
were highly 
the program they had 

Chairman Cliff in a prepared state 
at the 


part as fol 


vond and 
Cassady 
arranged 
was read Division 


ment which 


meeting commented in 
lows 

“T recommend that the Division Of 
ficers consider inviting members of the 
American Range Manage 
nent to attend and participate in our 


Society of 





id that our members par 
eetings of the Range So 


poss ble It is 
Division of 


cet vhenever also 


suggested that the 


Manage: 


Range 
ent consider the possibilities 
with some ot 


oint meetings 


subject Divisions For ex 
wher the 
the Rocky 
appropriate for the Range, 


Wildlife Management 


to have a joint sessior 


Society meeting 


Mountain area, it 


ad, and 


consensus of the group 
vw” adopted 


DENHAM 


Meeting of Division of 
Forest Recreation 
neeting of the Division of For 

was held in the Fiesta 

vena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 

on Friday n 

14, 1951 


presided at 


orning, De 
Chairman James H 
the halt 
attended by 


day ses 


which was some 


inded foresters. 
result of 
itted 


fields of forestry, 


recreation n 


Asa 


a questionnaire pre 


subi to 25 foresters in 
the von 
time 


lan easy selecting four 
s tor the 
f the large 
still 
soundness of the wilderness area 
only natural that a 
“An Analysis of the 
W ilderne and Natural Area Con 
should be presented. J. \ K 
Colorado A & M_ College, 


wh questions as: How ean 


SeSS1On 
number of for 
have doubts as 


esters who 


to the 


nany 


poliev, it was 


paper giving 


»ple into a wilderness area 
it as such? Do we 


se areas tor tear ot 
us rapidly destroying 


* areas? don’t urge people to 


use these areas, wl ‘ we need the 


14,000,000 iave been set 


> Wi areas being 
w, with plenty 
get to these 
remote areas; or are we really think 
the greatest 


est number? What happens to 


ing of good to the great 
a wilder 
when man’s activities are 
excluded ? Ir his 


nentioned the 


ness area 
con pletely 


Mi W war 


nore “Chambers of Comn 


paper, 
need Tor 

setter 
nent” to perhaps replace the dollar 
“Chambers of Comn ’ 


the 


nity 
minded erce.” Is 


this not 
, 


“tonie” our nation needs 
today 


C. Frank 


Forestry, 


College ot 
Washington, 
Practical 


Brock 
University of 


presented a paper o “A 


Approach to Recreation Education.” 
Mr. Brockman reminded the group of 
the increased importance of recreation 
on both public and private lands. He 
told ot the rove by Weverhauser Tim 
ber Company to control, regulate, and 
timber 


recreation on their 


the 


encourage 


holdings. He said basic forestry 


good 
but 
include sufficient attention to 


eurriculum as now given is a 


foundation for reereation men, 
not 
such matters as relations with the pub 


speaking. He 


courses 1 


does 
lie, including public 
the need for 
psychology 
schools. He 


ward the 


stressed more 


and sociology in forestry 


sand training 
field of 
should ( l ) provide a broad hac kground 
in the n 


2) include 


pomted te 
forest recreation 


atural and physical SClENCeS, 


basic engineering, (3) give 
somite protic ieney in basic skills, such as 
cost accounting and business law, (4) 
place a high value upon English-—with 
factual 


public 


emphasis upon and creative 


speaking, and 


understand 


writing and 


5) open the door to an 
ing of people through the medium of 
t basic course in general psychology 
Bernard Frank, U. S. 
ice, Washington, D. C. 
“Under What Conditions Can 
Considered the Domi 
nant or Exelusive Use of Forest 
Land?” Mr. Frank stated that recrea 
full-fledged 
attained a mature stature, 


Forest Serv 
presented the 
paper, 


Reereation be 


thon as a use can now be 
said to have 
with the 
lands for timber, 
wildlife. He 
public demand for 


Frank 


saving, “No 


along management o. forest 


water, forage, and 


noted the ever increasing 


more recreational 


quoted psychia 


space Mr 


trists as less than one 


person out of every ten, faces event 


in an asylum or sani 
the 
dote might be to return to the solemity 
afforded by 


ual continement 


tarium,” and suggested that anti 


and play our forested 


areas. He said many areas, due te 


their location, scenic attractions, and 


primitive characteristies, have mone 


tary or social welfare values far ex 


ceeding the dollar values which might 
he gained by exploitation, however 
well controlled, to warrant their com 
plete dedication to recreational use 
In a paper on “Proper Planning ot 


Wil 


Sery 


Areas,” 
Forest 
reminded the 


Campground and Pienie 
liam N. Parke, 
ice, Portland, 

group that camping and pienicking nm 


uv. &. 


Oregon 


forested areas, even in less populated 
are two ot our most important 
He stated that 


the planning of campground and pic 


states, 
recreational activities 


nie areas on forested lands is a job 


which 
with training 


kind of work 


foresters 
and aptitude for this 
Mr. Parke said recrea 


should be done by 
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tion improvements in forested areas 


should be aimed at minimizing fire 


hazards, providing good sanitatio: 
facilities, and equipping the area wit! 
sufficient improvements to provide for 
public convenience and enjoyment. 
During a short business session the 
following officers were elected for the 
Frank Brockman, 


Bill, vice chair 
Parke, secretary 


next two vears: C. 
chairman; Harthon L 


man, and William N. 


Meeting of Division of 
Forest Products 


Forest Products met 
Private 
Forestry at the Hotel 
Biloxi, Miss. on 1951 
The morning session was devoted pri 
marily to with the 
chairman of the Forest Products Divi 
The afternoon sessior 


The Division of 
the Division of 
Buena Vista 


December 14, 


jointly with 


forest products 
sion presiding 
was sponsored by the Private Forestry 
Division. This report covers only the 
morning session 


Chairman M. M 


Total attendance for the morning ses 


Lehrbas presided 


sien was over 200. The program was 


designed to be of special interest te 
industrial foresters. The audience par 
ticipation in discussion following eact 
paper was enthuasiastic and interest 
Each speaker had well prepared 


illustrate 


ig. 
exhibits to salient points 
Six papers, as listed below, were giver 

“Dissolving Pulp Southerr 
Hardwoods.” D. V. Logan, Interna 
tional Paper Company, Natchez, Miss 
Pine Poles 
and Manufacture.” J. 
Southern Wood 

Atlanta, Ga. 

“From Wood to Wallboard.” Ar 
thur M. Nelson, The Flintkote 
pany, Meridian, Miss. 

“The Paper Industry and the Soutt 
land Mill.” W. C. MeHale, Southlan« 
Paper Mills, Ine., Lufkin, Texas. 

“The Use of Southern Pine in News 
print.” L. L. Bishop, Texas Forestry 
Association, Lufkin 

“The Conservation of Wood in the 
Mobilization Program.” J. Hugo Krae 
mer, Lumber Wood Product- 
Division, National Production Author 
itv. Washington, D. C 

It was voted to continue the present 
officers: Chairman M. M. Lehrbas. 
Vice Chairman Fred E. Dickinson, anc 
Secretary R. C, Fraunberger for ar 
other vear because of the joint meeting 


the S.A.F. hold 


trom 


“Southern Problems of 
Supply 
Vaughn, Preserving 


Company, 


Con 


and 


will next vear 
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Montreal, Canada, with the Canadian 
Institute of Forestry. At that 
ing there will be no Division meetings, 
but there 


meet 


will be a session on wood 


utilization. Co-chairmen were appoint 
the S.A.F. Council for this ses- 
sion. Col 
the C.IL.F. 


represent 


ed by 
J. H. Jenkins will represent 
and R. C. Fraunberger will 
the S.A.F. in 


program ot 


arranging a 
primary interest to indus 
trial foresters in both Canada and the 
U. 8S. A 
The 


Chairman 


meeting adjourned — by 
Lehrbas at 
at 2 
of Private Forestry 
R. C 


Wis 
noon to be re 
convened p.m. with the Division 
as sponsor 


FRAUNBERGER, 


Secretary 
= 
RbR® 


Meeting of Division of 
Education 
The 1951 meeting of the 


of Edueation 


Division 
was called to order on 
the morning of December 12 by 
Chairman W. C. Percival 

Myron Krueger, chairman, Commit 
tee on Accrediting, presented a paper 
titled “The Society of American For 
Forestry Edueation.” He 
pointed out the direct and indirect 
ways the Society can help in further 
education. H. H. 


as discussion 


esters and 


ing forestry Chap 

The 
diseussion centered around the ques 
tion of liberalizing 


ship. Mr 


pointing out 


man acted leader 
member 
this, 


membership re 


Society 
Krueger lamented 
that 
quirements were to be eonsidered by 
a panel at the Society Affairs Session 
on Thursday afternoon 
William A. Duerr, U. S 
Service, Washington, D.C., 
“Forest 
in Course Contents.” Mr 


Forest 
read a pa 
Needed 
Duerr em 


per on Eeonomies as 
phasized that forest economies brings 


together, in proper perspective, all 
forestry. The 
Zumwalt, School of 
The 
for including economies in all forestry 

Zumwalt 
little 


economics 


phases of discussion 
leader was E. V 
Forestry, Yale University. need 
courses stressed and 
stated that he 


for uniformity in 


was 
could see need 
forest 
courses, 
The 


Graduate 


Committee on 
Training in Forestry, 
pared by Robert Cockrell, 
sented by C. F. Korstian. 
the reading of the report the Division 
“The 
Division of Education recommends to 
the Council that the present Commit 


report of the 
pre- 
Was pre 
Following 
motion : 


passed the following 


tee on Accrediting be reconstituted as 
a committee for the Advancement of 


Forestry Education This committee 


shal! 


tions for undergraduate programs. In 


continue its accrediting fune 


addition it should study training at 


the graduate level and present its 


findings and recommendations to the 


Division for consideration. This re 


constitution is in recognition of the 
large contribution the Committee on 
Accrediting has made toward the ad- 
vancement of forestry education and 
Its broadening scope ” 

The morning session ended with the 
directing the 


Mrs. J. 


Division’s 


motion 
letter to 
expressing the 


passing of a 
secretary to write a 
Lee Deen 
sorrow In the loss of the late J. Lee 
Deen. 

The afternoon session opened with 
Chairman Percival diseussing the re 
sults of the questionnaire designed to 
determine the need for a new publica 
tion for the more technieal 
After the 


cussion, the Division moved to go on 


forestry 
articles, chairman's dis 
record as favoring further explora- 


tion of the need for an additional 


publication for articles unsuited to 
existing journals. 

A very interesting panel discussed 
the “Place of Adult Education in the 
Development of Small Forests.” The 
moderator was R. T. Clapp, Depart 
ment of Forestry, Mississippi State 
College. Those presenting various as 
pects of adult edueation in relation to 
forestry Walter Myers, Jr., 
Forest Association; B. E. 
Allen, Union Bag and Paper Corpora- 
tion: H.C. Agricultural Ex 
tension Service, Louisiana State Uni 
and C. H. Florida 
The leader 
Johnson, 


were J. 
Farmers 
Sanders, 
Coulter, 


versity; 


Forest Service. discussion 
Agricultural Ex 
West Virginia Uni 
As outlined the problem of 


education 


was C. J. 
tension Service, 
versity 
adult 

to require the assistance of all agen 


seemed large enough 


cies in finding a solution. 

The second panel of the afternoon 
session was concerned with the tople 
“Producing Better Foresters.” Frank 
H. Kaufert acted as moderator. Pre 
senting the phases of the 
R. J 


several 
panel topie were the following: 
School of Forestry, North 
State College; C. M. Kauf- 
man, School of Forestry, University 
of Florida; P. M. Dunn, School of 
Forestry, Oregon State College; and 
R. C. Bryant, School of Forestry & 
Range Management, Colorado A & M 
College. The leader 
4. E. Patterson, Schooi of 
University 

At the close of the session the Di 
Vision 


Preston, 
Carolina 


discussion was 
Forestry, 


of Georgia. 


moved to consider the matter 


of salaries, 
New 


officers of the Division of Ed 
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ucation elected to serve during 1952 
are: 


Chairman, G. B. Hartman, Depart 
ment of Forestry, lowa State College 
Vice Davis, De- 
partment of University of 

Michigan. 
Secretary, <A kK Wackerman, 
School of Forestry, Duke University. 
7. 


chairman, K. P. 


Forestry, 


STEVENS, Secretary. 


os % be 


Meeting of Division 
of Forest-Wildlife 
Management 


Acting Chairman Ernest Swift called 
the meeting to order on the afternoon 
of December 14 and appointed Charles 
H. Stoddard secretary. 
All the regular Division officers, War- 
ren W. Chase, chairman, Paul Dalke, 
Richard Griffith, 


Jecause the 


as temporary 


vice chairman, and 


secretary, were absent. 
records of the Division have been lost, 
the chairman suggested that we keep 
an adequate record of this meeting. 
The first paper, “Present Status and 
Evaluation of Work Done by the Divi 
Forest-Wildlife Management,” 
Mr. Swift in the absence 
This paper developed 
from the 


sion of 
was given by 
of the author 
a good deal of discussion 
floor 

It was followed by the second paper 
by Chairman Swift, “Review of Pol 
icies and Plans for the Future Work 
of the generally 


ag reed 


Division.” It 
that 
taining greater recognition of the wild 


was 
there was need for ob 
life management problem by foresters 
One suggested by J. V. K 
Wagar 
up of objectives 
wildlife 
type in a manner similar to forest cut 
ting MelIntire of 
Michigan suggested that a closer work 


means 


of Colorado was the setting 


and principles of 


management for each forest 


practices George 
ing relationship between foresters and 
wildlife 
public agencies and that public agen 


managers be encouraged by 
cies provide technical wildlife advisory 
assistance to private foresters in de 
veloping plans for specific areas. 

A third 
Study of 
Foresters and Wildlife Managers,” 
read by J. V. K. Wagar in the absence 
of Harold Steinhoff. 
which followed the suggestion was of 
fered that silvicultural and forest man 


paper, “Progress in the 
Integrating the Training of 


was 
In the discussion 
agement texts contain chapters on ecol 


ogy and wildlife management 


The paper, “Progress on the Forest 





Management Section of The 
Vanual Was also 


in the 


read by 


ibsence of the 


Business Meeting 


chairman announced that there 


sion 


Miller ot 

Atlanta, 

ot the W 
Florida, 
the Fl 


were ” the 


FORESTRY wildlife 


nentiol as mnae 


Frequent 


need for developing a greater 


nderstanding of wildlife management 


toresters and integrating 


regular forestry work 


possible topies t hye 


next vear’s meeting at 


il it was suggested that a Ca 


an speaker be invited to cover the 


thject of integrated wildlife—forest 


reation management uu 
that 
s ibjects 


meet 


suggested 
liscussion 
the annual 
Const lerable more 


the par 


speaker fron 
wildlife manage 


ial forest 


forest 


the pro 
in eleetior 


following 


vere 


bm > 


Meeting Division of 
Watershed Management 


rhe seeond meet 

of Watershed Mar 

to order at 2 p.m., 

Vice Chairman E. G. Dunto 
for Chairman Reed Bailey 
ance were 50> members 
drawn from 17 Sections. Of 


ipplied for membership durir 


eourse of the meeting. Th 


total to 152 members who have signi 


fied an interest in water resources 
and desire to become enrolled as mem 
bers of the Division. 


H.G 


theme of the 


Meginnis, in keeping with the 
Soclety meeting on 
southern forests presented a 
of “Watershed 


South.” 


Peter 


review 


Management in the 


“The Hy 


Soils in 


J. Fletcher's paper, 
Function of Forest 
Watershed Management,” 
i lively diseussion 
“Water Yield 


United States” 


drolowi 


brought out 


Improvement in the 
was the title of 
cussion by E. A. Coleman He out 
lined the work « the ¢ 
hook 
will explain how 


affects 


a dis 


onservation 
Foundation, and a which he is 


This book 


management 


vriting 


vegetative 


water 
will summarize the re 


this tield, 


vield control, 
search done in and will ap 
praise the adequaey of om 
knowledge 

G. W. 
gram with a paper on “Soil Stability 
Under Use.” He 


cepts of soil 


present 
Craddock concluded the pro 
disussed 


stability 
appl oach being followed 


some con 
objectives and 
deseribed an 
tor determining watershed protection 
criteria in forest and range lands of 
the Intermountain Region. 
At the beginning of the 
Jack Rothacher read the Report ot 
The fol 


lowing statement of objectives for the 


meeting, 


the Objectives Committee 


Division was accepted and approved 


by unanimous vote: 
Objective of Division of Watershed 
Management 


‘ uciivities, personal cor 
on within the 8S , 

ead understanding of 
land 


land 


is a major forest 
significance forest 
of local 
accordingly 
gement of 


of forest 
those le 


and 
reservatior 


onditions 


larl Stone was named ehairman of 
mittee to set up bvlaws for the 
m and to report at the annual 
1953 


The need for 


eeting in 
broadening member 
of the So 


diseussion 


and objectives 


p alms 


etv brought on a lively 


th broad participation by those 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


present. Vice Chairman Dunford ap 
pointed a committee of 
dean, School of Forestry at 
Utah, as chairman, W. R. 
University of Illinois, Robbs, IL, and 
Harold Wilm, U.S. Forest 
Washington, D. CC. This 
directed to with 


Lewis Turner, 
Logan, 


Joggess, 


Service, 
committee 
other in 


Was meet 


terested Divisions and individually 
and jointly to recommend to the presi 
dent the Society that 


membership requirements of the So 


and Couneil of 


ciety of American Foresters be broad 
full 
fessional education and experience in 


ened to give recognition to pro 


watershed management, range man 
agement, wildlife management, and re 
lated 

ww. K chairman of the 
sub-committee on Forest Influences 
for the Society’s Field 
that the 
his committee has been 
submitted to Editor Forbes 

Acting Dunford an 
nounced the next meeting of the Divi 
sion of Watershed Management 
be held in Colorado, 1953. 


E. A. Jounson, See 


RER 


sciences 


Cummings, 


and Hydrology 
Manual, 


assembled by 


reported material 


Chairman 
will 


retary pro tem 


Meeting of Division of 

Forest Economics and 

Policy 
Chairman Lee M. James presided at 
the Division of Forest 

December 14 At 
tendance totaled approximately 65. 

The theme of the 
was “Forest Conservation in a Time of 
National Leland Olds, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, Bos 
ton, Mass., as keynoter, pre 
sented a paper entitled “Conservation 
in National Policy Today.” 

Earl W. Tinker, American Paper 
and Pulp Association, New York, 
N. Y., represented industrial thinking 
“Industrial Prob 


the meeting of 
Economies on 


general meeting 


Emergency. 


serving 


in his discussion of 
lems and Points of View.’ 
Edward C. Crafts, U. S. 
Service, Washington, D. C., 
with a entitled 
Problems and Points of View.” 
Having heard representatives of both 


Forest 
followed 


paper “Government 


government and industry, the group 
then heard the points of view of pr 
vate individuals and conservation 
groups as interpreted by Charles Stod 
dard of Minong, Wis. His paper was 
entitled “The Point of 
Forester.” 


Following considerable discussion of 


View of a Con 


sulting 


the papers presented, a business meet 
ing was conducted by a group of about 
20) members of the Division 
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Chairman James thet 


there would be no meeting of the Divi- 


announced 


Economics at the 1952 annual 
Montreal, 
this circumstance it 


sion of 


Society meeting in and in 


view of might be 


advisable to eleet officers for a two 


vear term. This suggestion was moved, 
seconded, and passed. The report of 
the nominating committee was received 
and a unanimous ballot was cost, elec? 
ing the following Division officers for 
the vears 1952 and 1953 
Chairman, Eugene V. Zumwalt, Yale 
School of Forestry, New Haven, Conn. 
Vice chairman, John Zivnuska, School 
ot Forestry, 
serkeley. 
Sec retary, 
Forest 
Executive 


University of California, 
William A 
Was 


Committee, 


Duerr, U. 
Service, hington, D. C. 
George B. 
Amidon, Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
Co., International Falls, Minn., and 
Blair S. Hutchison, Northern Rocky 
Mountain Forest Experiment Station, 
Missoula, Mont. 
Ralph W. Marquis, 


the Committee on Income Taxation in 


reporting for 


stated that an attempt is 


being made to get certain findings of 


Forestry, 


the committee published in pamphlet 
This booklet will deal with the 
tax on income from the woodlot of the 
small forest owner and will likely be 


torm 


published by mid-1952. Marquis moved 
that the Division of 
the decision of the 


For est Eeonon 1¢s 


ipprove committee 


» request the Council to enlarge its 


responsibility to encompass the rela 


} 


tions of all forest taxes to the prac 


tice of forestry. The 
onded and passed. 

William A. Duerr, reporting for the 
Committee on the Scope and Method 
of Research in the Economics of For 
estry, stated that the report of the 
ominittee had submitted to the 
Pack 1951. The 


review has completed 


motion was sec 


been 
Foundation in June 
recently been 


and the foundation its planning to 
publish the report in book form within 
Duerr moved that 


Eco 


upon comple 


the next six months 
the chairman of the Division of 
nomies he 
tion of the 
to appoint a 

Forest 


s Oo promoting 
¢ the Division 


empowered, 
publication of this report, 
Research 
with the 


needed 


Committee on 
Eeonon ics ob jer 
research 
ind ‘pin 


research being 


posted on 
done in the field. The 
motor 

Edward ( Cratts moved that the 
mend to the Council that 
the name ¢ the Division ot Forest 
Economies be changed to the Diy 
of Forest 


motion was 


was seconded and passed 
Division re¢ 


sion 


Economics and Poliev. The 
seconded and 
Cart H 


deting Ne 


passed, 
STOLTEN BERG, 


retary 


Meetings of Division of 
Public Relations 


An informal get-acquainted meet- 
ing of public relations specialists was 
held on the evening of December 12 
Vista Hotel, 
Chairman James H. Kitchens 
John C W itherspoon 
acted as seeretary in the 
J. N. Hessel 

This 


cussion of the functions of the Divi 


in the Buena Biloxi, 
Miss 
presided, and 
absence of 
session was devoted to dis 
sion, and its possible contributions to 
the Society and to forestry Numerous 
speakers participated, including AI- 
bert G. Hall, editor of the JOURNAL OF 
Forestry; S. L. Frost, 
rector of the American 
and W. R. 
man of the Committee on 
for the 1951 S.A.F. meeting 

Albert Arnst reported that he had 
represented the 
the Council 


executive di 
Forestry 
Hine, chair 
Publicity 


Association; 


Division at a joint 


meeting of and Division 
officers held earlier in the evening. In 
behalf of the Division of Public Rela 
tions, he had offered the Couneil such 
services as handling local 


at S.A.F. 
about 


spot news 


meetings, sending news 


items speakers to their home 
and writing feature 


after they 


town newspapers, 
about 
held. 


The regular meeting of the Division 


articles meetings 


have been 
was held on the afternoon of Decem 
ber 14, Program Chairman S. L. Frost 
presiding. Papers were read by the 
following persons 

“Industry's Stake in Promoting the 
Publie’s Knowledge 
by Wilham C 


Pine 


about Forestry” 
Hammerle of the 
New Or 


This paper was well discussed 


Southern Association, 
leans 

L. L 
Association, Lutkin, presented a pa 
per “Mistakes in Publie Education 
and What They Have Taught Us.” 
This topie was thoroughly dis 
eussed 


The tin: 


Examples ot 


Bishop of the Texas Forestry 


also 


| subject of the session was 
State Forestry 
News 
Wall 


Commis 


“Good 


House Organs and 


presented by Ralph T 


Periodical 
Letter igs 

Louisiana Forestry 
Baton 


topie 


ot the 


sion at Rouge. His discussion 


f the 


hibit 


was illustrated by ex 


material gathered from the 
states. 

The following officers were elected 
r period 1952-1953 


Albert Arnst, Wever 


Company, Tacoma 1, 


for the two-vea 
Chairman, 
haeuser Timber 
Wash 
Vice Ralph Unger, Col 
of Forestry, Svracuse 10, N. Y 
Charles W. Mattison, 


Chairman, 


Secretary, 


150 


Washington 25, 


| hte Forest 
D.C 

A report on the history of the Di 
Public Relations has 
compiled by a 


Service, 


vision of been 


committee of which 
Flovd Carlson is chairman. 

A committee report on the advisa 
national educa 
follows: 


bility of a forestry 


thon congress 


Advisability of a National Forestry 
Education Congress 

of American Foresters’ 1950 

n Washington, J. H. Kitchens 

ymsor a national 

public attention 

a congress 

1) to define 

1 there is gee 

2) to plan 

educational pro 

) to bring pub 
ts in their particular field 
present educational efforts 


¢ } 
over de iencies 


developmer 
General discussion 
agreement on the idea 


get any general 


ymmittee report 


The committee is unanimous in t . xy that 


he congress as proposed would be 
There is 1 to be done on a regional basis 
before a national meeting of this kind would 
he worth while We do however suggest that 
the Division of Public Relations make the fol 
lowing pr yal to the Council 

1. That the theme for the 1953 annual meet 
reflect the informational and educa 
of forestry 


ing 
tional aspects 

2. That all Society 
determine 


divisions use that occasion 
forestry 
e promoted on a national basis 


those basic concepts 


division report its findings to 
ogether with suggestions for 


public understanding of the 
er that if the Council con 
sal, the division re 
] and developed into 
active program designed 
results 
MATTISON 
Sowper 
A. GILLETT 
ARNST 
ARTMAN, Cha 


i 2 


Meeting of Division of 
Forest Management 
The newly constituted Division of 
Forest Management met for the first 
at Biloxi, Mississippi on Friday 
14, attended by a 
gathering which at times exceeded 300 


time 
morning, December 


foresters. Chairman S. H. Spurr ex 
plained that the Division was intended 
to include the fields of 


protection, 


broad forest 


administration, forest and 


forest mensuration Subdivisions of 


fields, } 


such as administrative 
management, fire 


these 


control, insect and 
disease control, aerial photogrammetry 
and photo interpretation, growth and 
regulation 


vield predictions, forest 


and allocation of cut were all reeog 
within the 

The 1951 
strike a 


tween the various elements comprising 


nized as coming 


scope of 
Division activities program 


was designed to halance be 


the Division, in the hope that splinter 
ing into numerous small, narrow, high 


ly specialized groups could be avoided, 








{ ar ’ xplaimed 


Canadiar sti Forestry it 
Montreal i 2, ‘ it special 
eld which 

correspond with 

ions. Special co 
technical sessions 
would . v the 
th reas ’ IVI mal Officers elected 
in 1951 asked to serve at the 
national S.A.F. meeting, 
1952. A nominating 
tee, consisting of Theodore Krueger, 
Walter H. Meyer, and Don 
After the 


preliminaries had been dis 


voul ” 
1953 rather 
than in commit 
ehairman, 
Young, was then appointed. 
necessary 


posed of, the following were 


’ papers 


presented, followed by questions and 


discussion fro the floor in most 
Progress i 
on Southern Fire Protection 
{. W. Hartman, U.S. For 
Atlanta, Ga 
2. “Organization and Handling of 
Prescribed Burning.” John W 
Mississippi Produets, lh 
Mis 


1. “Developments and 


Squires, 


Jackson, 


Practical 


Bereaw, Gav 


‘Aerial Photographs, 
Forestry.” T. F 


Container Corp.. 


Between Military 
Interpretation.” 
Naval Photo 
Washington, 


} Interrelations 
ul Forest Photo 
Robert N. Colwell, U. S 
Interpretation Center, 
I 

in Disease 


wiler, Division 


Minr 
The tec! 
nfortur 

unable to 
but other 
as planne: 


the tollowi 


sive Man: 
R. R. Reynolds, 
Crossett, Ark 

7. “The Periodic 


est Management—a 


that the 


S.A vould t intly with the 


Council. For 


Walter H 
Yale 
8S. “Present 
Plans in the 
Gross, U.S 
ton, D. C 
son, Il ‘ Ss 


Meyer, School of Forestry, 
University, New Haven, Conn. 
Status ot 
National Forests.” L. 8. 
Forest Service, Washing 
(read by Stanley R 

Forest 
Ala.). 

9. “Progressive Forest 
in California.” DeWitt 
Forester, 


Management 


John- 
Service, Double 
Springs, 
Management 
Nelson, State 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Limitations of time occasionally cut 
short 


viduals 


discussions, but interested indi- 
authors 
settled 


man-to-man. On the 


usually 
after the 


their 


pursued the 
regular meeting and 
questions 
whole, it appeared that the new Di 
Visio! will interest a considerable 
group 

retary 


Lewis R. Grosenpavenr, See 


RE® 


Candidates for Membership 


Candidates for admission (except those 


Member grade advancen 


Allegheny Section 
Junior Grade 


Pleasar 


tant 


BSF 


Appalachian Section 
Junior Grade 


nt Duke Univ 


»., B.S. 19 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 


Junior 


Central States Section 
Junior Gre 
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Gulf States Section 
Junior Grade 


Proj. Forester, | 
Oregon State 


S.P.S., Holly 
B.S.F 1948 
ester. Masonite Corp., Laurel 
1951 
ns J . s Cons Forester 
Lemieux 1s Orleans 
La. State Uni 
Weaver H 
Texas For 
Purdue 
M.S. Ed 


Univ 
1948 
{ filiate 
Stephen 
Forestry 
irseryman 
State 


nstatement 


Kentucky-Tennessee Section 
Junior 
Matthews, H. W., Jr 
Nashville, Tenn 


Student, 1951 


Univ. of Ga 


New England Section 
Junior Grade 
Dist. Chief, New Hamshire For 
Lincoln N H Mich State 


Reinstatement 


New York Section 
Junior Grade 
Tierson W ‘ 
Huntington W 
Y Sta 


» Univ. o 


Northern California Section 


Junior Grade 
ry Trainee, State 
alif Univ 


U.S.F.S Berkele 
B.S.F 1950 
Firefighter Foren 


erey, Calif Univ 


Northern Rocky Mountain Section 


Member Grade 

Neil G. F Mer 

Lbr. Co Libby 
1944 


Dept 
Univ 


Logging 
Mont 


Junior 


Ozark Section 


Afiliate Grade 


Puget Sound Section 
Afiliate Grade 
Gerdes, B. ¢ Forester, St Paul 
Lbr. Co., Tacoma, Wast 
MacDonald, J. L., Dist. Forest Ware 
f Beaver, Wash 
Agent, Weye 


Div. of Forestry 


Metke, L. R., Dist. Land 
( Wast Ma 


Longview 


Southeastern Section 
Junior Grade 
Woodyard 

Paper Co 
M.F 1951 
Univ 


Engr 
Bruns 
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Saammeanenal 


Forestry Employment 














Positions Available 








assistant 
‘ rs 
Prefer 


Southeast 


in timbse 
with 


jot ment 
man ecation 
11.1 ° 
Oklahoma. 


Details on request. Box S 


of For- 
estrvy, Mills Building, 


Washington 





Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Section 


fesociate Grade 
between 
county 


fire 


ediat 


Box I Journal 


Forestry, 
Washington 6. D 


Mills Building, 


New Members and 
Advancements 


ame members 
grades indicated during the month « 
Albany, Georgia. ’ listed below 
i forester to fill 
at Sandpoin 
eruising and 


nd must have 


xconomi 


Allegheny Section 
Student Grade 


owners 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
1est. Wr 
ferences 

ediate placement 

Stat« ef Idaho 


Department, 
House, Boise, Idaho 


Junior Grade 
State , . 


view Glenshaw 
W ‘ 1 i nd hardwood 
lumber » well-¢ t hed f in 

rested, write 
Southern Hotel, 


Reading 
northern ( y 
Ohio Forestry Association, 


Columbas, Ohio 


Bex ¢ Journal of Forestry Mills Building, 


Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Box R, Journal 


Mills 
Washington 6, D 


Fred M. Hunt, West Rindge, N. H 





Positions Wanted 





ind detai pon re 
Box M,. Journal o 


Mills 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Building, 


mar e e 

r pericnee 1 wird woodland 

i r pe t = man . t 4 pt ! pulpwood 

nag cag { ‘a . ildi — d ‘ t i inagement or 

Box A. Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, rae a. ae = 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 


References and detailed information on request 
H 


Allen W. Neff, Reeds Ferry, 


Reference nd d 
Box 0. Journal 
Washington 6, D 


1 ition or nees and d on re est 
of Forestry, Mills Building, Box T. Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
( Cc. 


Washington 6, I 


Building, 


Appalachian Section 


Gulf States Section 


Junior Grade 


1406 Letitia St Baton Rouge 


Inland Empire Section 
Junior Grade 
J RR. #2, Rathdrum 
New England Section 
Junior Grade 


St., Auburn, Me 


New York Section 
Fellow Grade 


Dept. of Cons., Cornell Univ 
y 


College of Forestry 
Syracuse, N 
Junior Grade 


State Univ 


227 Deiaware St 


Syracuse 


Northern California Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Kirkendall, P 


Grade 


Puget Sound Section 
Fell Grade 


Southeastern Section 


Student 


Flottman 
Gandy 


Southwestern Section 
Junior Grade 
Arnold, H. G Box 1762, Casa Grande, Aris 
Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
Student Grade 


STATE COLLEGB 


Washington Section 
Felle Grade 


everly Drive, Alexandria 
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# & ise ‘ le Poreign 
ion Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Section — 
I (ir ¢ r 
T ] I es | rest Products Madisor I r \ vers 
REES a year! D eiike, tects sine 


Yes, every year we start at least that 
many more trees on the way to hardy 
successful tree-heed: Seedlings for Forest 
and Christmas Tree plantings Trans 
plants for Conservationists, Timber the names of i persons wi 
operators, Farmers and other owners of . 

idle land 


Deceased 
All our trees are carefully, selentifically 


nursery-grown. Result: strong, sturdy 
well-reoted seedlings and transplants— 
the kind that live and grow for maxi 
mum profits 


MUSSER TREES are 
t I é v. 7 {> 

GROWING IN’ J 

ALL:48 STATES / 


Write for special Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide, and complete Wholesale 
Planting Stock List; or tell us your re 
quiremests. 


INDIANA, PA. 








Save 3 WAYS 


WITH 


BRIGHT SPOT | iai@28eeS 


Resigned in Good Standing vain, Ernes ; odward, Okla 


Oakdale, Conn 
TREE MARKING PAINT 
Blue—White—Y ellow—Red— 
Orange 
@ Double Strength — user can 
dilute with equal amount of 


kerosene to make spray con- 
sistency for pine. 


Dropped for Nonpayment of Dues 
(rr le 
Helena, Ark 
fkin, Texas 
@ Saves Time—mixes easily and . Evar Dicksor y Ay celort wen L., Baker tae 
quickly; does not clog the gun. - , ; ; ; . . ~-sermig 
© Low Cost — per gallon prices 
are: 
In 5 gallon Pails, 
50 gallons and more $1.50 
In 5 gallon Pails, 
less than 50 gallons 1.60 
In 1 gallon cans, 4 to case, 
52 gallons and more 1.60 
In 1 gallon cans, 4 to case, 
less than 52 gallons 1.70 
We pay freight up to ten cents 
per gallon on orders of 20 gallons 
and more. 


JIM CRAIG SUPPLY SERVICE 


Leavell Woods Station 
Jackson, Mississippi 
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Vaux Named Editor 

American Forestry Series 
leadership Walte: 
the School 


After 17 vears of 
Mulford, dean emeritus of 
University of California, 
resigned as consulting editor for 
erican Forestry Protes 
have been assumed 
J. Vaux, asso 
at the Uni 


of Forestry, 0 


= 
the An Series. 
sor Mulford’s duties 
by his colleague Henry 


eiate prolessor ol forestry 
versity of California. 
change, the 
Ine., 
Forestry 


statement 


making public the 
Hill Book Co., 
ers of the American 
released the following 
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ime of the American Forestry Series was 
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Professor Vaux, a 1933 graduate ¢ 
College, was awarded the 


Haverford 
Ph.D. degree by the University of Cali 
fornia in 1948. He is well known for 
his original work in the economies of 


forestry and forest products 
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Insurance for a 3 Billion U. S. Nursery Taken Over agrees to supply the U. S. Forest 
Dollar Lumber Market by West Virginia Service annually up to 1,000,000 trees 
’ : ; at cost of production for planting and 

{ new publication, Insurance for a The West Virginia Conservation yi] pay up to $90 annually as its 
Billion D ir Lumber Market, ealls 
attention to the role of industrial re 


Commission has leased the federal tree share of maintenance of a surfaced 
nursery at Parsons. It has an annual road crossing the area Protection of 


the competition for markets capacity of 6,000,000 trees. The com the area against forest fires is assumed 
f mission will continue to operate its 


search it 
| research activities of 
} 


; , ; by the commission 
inies and associations both with own plant at Lesage, whi las a Ca aes 
anes and a ition oth wit! : - The Seeretarv of Agriculture re 
outside the lumber industry pacity of 3,000,000 seedlings 

I shui | gs ae Tee ae : ‘ serves the right to terminate the lease 
lumber industry, through its nder the lease, in the form - 
i 9 4g t . any ime if th shoul » require 
Committee on Products and Research memorandum oft understanding effe at any time if this should be re juired 
’ | F t . i : ‘ a ee Don 
is now engaged in a three-fold pro tive for 15 vears, the commission publi interest. Provision is 
gram of researc! 1. Hardwood re have use of all buildings and equip made for renewal of the lease, on mu- 
search; 2. Railroad crosstie research; ment and of the f fo tually satisfactory terms, on its ex- 
and 3. Dimensional stabilization re the production ot eS n return, it piration in 1966, 


search 

It is pointed out that the Timber 
Engineering Company over the past 
18 years, at no expense to the lumber 
industry, but with funds derived from 
sales of its own products, has spent 
$816,000 in research and engineering, 
and $2,650,000 in sales promotion and 
advertising to help the lumber industry 
hold old markets and to develop new 
sales outlets. It now has in Washing 
ton, D. C. a research laboratory valued 
at $160,000 and staffed with 25 re 
search workers 

The publication is available through 
the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, 1319 18th Street, N. W., 


sania FIRST CHOICE FOR USE K N ( 
aeaeanapee IN ROUGH COUNTRY... 


Vasonite Vag at Ukiah. a 16 


millimeter color and sound film telling Complete Front-Mount Winch Assembly 


the story of hardboard production at 


he ne lant of Masonite Corpors ‘ . 
, pa, ae Calif fa rs re stabi The KING Model 100 power-take-off driven Complete Front-Mount Winch Assembly, 
se - sah, Calif., “ ig shown in pictured above on a Willys Station Wagon, is being demonstrated before high gov- 
western communities he company’s ernment and military officials in France, during the North Atlantic Pact military 
western salesmen are handling book dieteiiauiiaiiiaic: 
ings in their own territories. Groups . ; Sie , ; 

_ * € Bao = Designed and engineered primarily to help geophysical crews get in and out of 
"AS iI 1e ockies mé o Ss > a : : ‘ 
a ee eee eee ee ae rough locations. KING Winches are in wide use throughout the world clearing the 
film for free showings by contacting ; ' : ‘ 

. trail and keeping rolling stock moving. 


the Chicago office well in advance o ; e } 
In recent years KING Winch Assemblies have proved exceptionally useful to the men 


the desired date 
Sage Tee th “ n the Forestry Service. Many State Forestry Departments and Federal Branches have 
visitor shown in the movie, ‘ : “ } 
‘ ' approved KING Winches after exhaustive performance tests and price comparisons 
Lich ninutes, is received ir " 
t] . : P i : wr. ne = Hundreds now serve Ranger Stations throughout the country. 
1e ithe ‘ y onlenberg, 
eieecnreniae 2 lent wmenenen Whether crankshaft driven for 3-speed transmissions or power-take-off driven for 4- 
The ae : oe ey ee nl speed transmissions, as shown above, KING Winches are “factory-fit’ assemblies 
\ r te | nt “a : for Willys, Ford, Chevrolet, GMC and some Dodge trucks. 
A guide then escorts him into the com 
~~ » fabulous The result of 19 years of leadership in front-mount winch manufacturing and engi 
neering, KING Winches are lightweight, properly balanced and ruggedly braced 


35-mile eess road » witnesses the é 
for years of active Forestry service. 
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Returning to the plant, the visitor KING Complete Front- 
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to fit your trucks. 


boards on a laboratory seale so that 
the actual processes will be more mean- 
ingful. Various steps in the manu- 
facturing process are shown from the 

conversion of logs into chips to the IRON WORKS 
final steps of inspection, wrapping, 


2214 Washington Avenue Houston 10, Texas 


and shipping. 
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Forest Management Policy 
Adopted by Woodworkers (CIO) 


\t inl convention in Denver, 


Interna 


rt, such as now 
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supplies, interfere wit! 


se production, hamper efforts to 


ide housing connection with new 
dispersion, result in 
prices, and reduce 


ce othe 


WHEREAS 


tuatio ol 


e A binocular, to bring you close up 
views clearly, brilliantly, is an optical 
instrument demanding of the best in 
advanced optical design and precision 
manutacture; and it must retain its 
precision through long use and acci- 
dental abuse. No less than 100 preci- 
sion machine parts and as many as 18 
lenses and prisms go into every Bausch 
& Lomb binocular—the glass built to 
give you a lifetime of pleasure and 
service. Write for the 32-page Bausch 
& Lomb catalog that tells what to look 
for in a binocular—how to choose one 
for your use. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 612 Lomb Pk., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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6. The rapid extension of the natu 


ral forest system by interior and ex 
terior purchases, 

7. The establishment of a national 
redwood forest. 


8. Experimentation in public pur 


chase of managerial rights in private 
timber lands. 

9. Much more publie credit for for 
estry. 

10. The use of agricultural aids for 
forestry. 

1] Much larger appropriations for 
and cultiva 


our torest conservation 


tion activities 


Forest Products History 
Foundation Program 


A revitalized program of services to 
persons concerned with preserving fac 
tual information on the past, present, 
and future of the forest products in 
dustry has been announced by The For 
est Products 
filiated with the 


Society. 


Foundation, af 
Historical 


History 
Minnesota 


A new brochure, Retracing — the 
Blazed Trail, tells the 
plans of the foundation and deseribes 
the functions outlined by its national 
board. Henry Schmitz, Uni 
Minnesota, 
board. 


purpose and 


advisory 
versity of is chairman ot 
the advisory 
Program items include: establishing 
FT] bibliography of the American forest 
products industry; collecting and pre 
serving records of the industry; pro 


iding a record service program, de 


veloping a publication program , writ 


ing company histories; promoting an 
educational progran 
Copies of the brochure may be ob 


tained from the foundation’s head 
quarters, Minnesota Historical Society, 


St. Paul 1. 


Radio Sets Off Blasting Caps 

Ernest Switt 
W iseonsin 
supervisors 
ard that 
blasting caps can be set off by 
The fact that 


dents can happen has been established 


Conservation Director 


has relayed message to 
Conservation Department 


tield men warning electric 
radio 
transmitters such aeo 
by the DuPont Company 

Field handle ele 


trie blasting caps and also have fixed 


men oc asionally 
radio transmitters, opening 
The de 
keep 


tron 


and mobile 
the way to possible accidents. 
partment men were advised to 
the caps at least 100 feet away 
the 10 to 100 watt transmitter, 3500 
feet away from a 100 to 500 
itter, and a 


from a transmitter of 


watt 
quarter of a mil 
500 watt 


transn 


more 
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Norman J. Penick (1906-1951) 


Norman J. Penick, staff member ot 
the regional office, I S. Forest Serv 
ice, Portland, Oreg., died December 1] 
after an illness of a few hours 

Since May 1950, Penick had directed 
the work of collecting information in 
Oregon and Washington on conserva 
tion practices and management i 
provements needed on torest and range 
lands. This work is part of the project 
to design a conservatior I } 
Columbi: 


NORMAN J. PENICK 


He was stricken while at work, and 
died about 3 hours later He was 45 
years old 

Before his appointment to the re 
rional staff, Penick had 16 vears ex 
perience with the Forest Service. He 
worked on the Gifford Pinchot, Mt 
Hood, Rogue River, Ochoeo, and Che 
lan national forests and was super 
visor of the Chelan National Forest 
from 1943 to 1946 and the Mt. Hood 
National Forest from 1946 until 1950. 

4 native of Yakima, Wash., Penick 

ved a B.S. degree in forestry from 
versity of Washington in 1951 
naster of forestry degree fron 


York State College of Forestry 


Midwestern Shade Tree 
Conference 


! g of the M 
ot the National Sh: 
will be held February 
e Hotel, Cl 
to those 


aintenans 


and shrubs 








Important 
McGraw-Hill Books 


FORESTRY AND ITS CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


By Harpy L. SHirtry, State University of New York Imerican 


Forestry Series. Ready in August 


Here is an interesting new text which is designed to orient the reader 
in the field of forestry. it sketches the historical background of forestry 
on a world-wide and nationwide basis, the recent progress made in the 
United States, and the outlook for the future. It presents situations 
which the forester is likely to face throughout his entire career in both 
the technical and policy fields 


ECONOMIC BOTANY. New 2nd Edition 


By Aveert F. Hitt, Harvard Universitv. McGraw-Hill Publications 


in the Botanical Sciences. 560 pages, $7.00 


Evaluates the many changes brought about in agricultural and forest 
practices as a result of the Second World War—greater production of 
food, increased acreage, improved methods of cultivation and harvest 
ing, and the introduction and establishment of foreign plants into the 
Western hemisphere. Substitutions are also considered as well as the 
use of virtually unknown plants 


FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. New Third Edition 
By S. A. Granam, University of Michigan Imerican Forestry 
Series. Ready in March 


Presents the techniques of forest insect control and the underlying 
principles of forest entomology with emphasis on the practical and 
ecological aspects of the subject. Principles are illustrated by a full 
discussion of representative species selected from each important eco 
logical group of forest insects. Forest entomology is presented as an 
integral part of forest practice 


TEXTBOOK OF WOOD TECHNOLOGY. Volume 2. The 
Physical, Mechanical and Chemical Properties of the 
Commercial Woods of the United States 
By H. P. Brown, State University of New York; A. J. PANsHin, 
Michigan State College: and C. C. Forsairnu Imeriwan Forestry 


Series Ready in March 


The companion volume to Structure dentification, Defects, and Uses 
of the Commercial Woods of the United States, this text is divided 
into three parts which treat the physical, mechanical, and chemical 
properties of commercial woods. Derivations of almost all of the equa 
tions used in measuring the physi il and mechanical properties of 


wood are given Recent advances are included 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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Hilton Retires from U.S.F.S. 
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Albert A. Legett (1904-1951) 


heart attack ) 
(i ilfport, Miss. He he 
dance at the annual mee 
erety of rican Forester 

Mr. Legett, a nat 
had served as state fe 
tember 194] In 
was emploved as manag of the Mis 
SISSIPp Nurseries, and 1 the latter 

ame superintendent of build 

! d grounds at Mississippi South 
ern College, where he also taught horti 
eulture. From 1933 to 1935, Mr. Leg 
ett was silvicultural foreman for the 
Mississippi Forestry Commission and 
Civilian Conservation Corps, leaving 
in 1935 to enter the federal service. 
Until 1941 he was superintendent of 
CCC eamps for the Soil Conservation 
Service. Since September 1941 he had 
again been employed by the Missis- 
sippi Forestrv Commission as state 
forester and park director 

Born in Rankin County, Mississippi, 
on October 6, 1904, he attended both 
Mississippi State College and Louisi 


ana State University. He was an As- 


sociate Member of the Society 








Precision Sawmill makes Selective Cutting Profitable 


"The World's most a 
able Sawmill’ makes 
custom sawing of even 
small, scattered tracts 
more practical, at the 
same time encourages 
even larger operators 
to cut only the best 
timber and leave the 





rest to grow 


For Free Literature 


and name f Jackson 


“ 


i 


WUE: 


This first basic improvement in sawmilling prin- 
ciples opens for conservationists opportunities 
never before practical. Now conservation or- 
ganizations and co-ops can profitably provide 
selective cutting services on a low-cost basis. 
The Jackson is a sturdy, one-piece, precision 
machine that needs no millwright for setup or 
maintenance. It tows in the woods or on the 
highways at truck speed. Personnel problems are 
simplified as only one skilled man is required, 
other than off-loader and stacking labor. 


@ Performance proven by 15 years 
in the woods 


@ Promotes good farm woodland 
management 
Helps grow better trees and 
improve growth 
Set up for sawing in 30 min- 
utes. 

@ Requires only one skilled op- 
erator 


RIHARVESTE RGM ARM ecrer 
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Claridge Named State Forester 
of North Carolina 

George R. Ross of the 


Department of 


Director 
North 


servation and 


Carolina Con 
Development announced 
the 


Claridge as state forester of 


on December 7 
Fred H 
North 


Claridge for the 


appointment of 


Carolina 

last six months has 
been acting as administrative assistant 
to the di 


to that time he 


rector of the department and 
was in charge of 
North 
state’s 


» 1925 


prior 
the forest managen 


He in 


and planting progran 


ent work in 
the 


Carolina augurated 
nursery 
and during 1933-37 


was director of 
Corps activities 


in the state 


Fritz Named Top Performer, 1951 


Emanuel Fritz, professor of for 
estry | t a { | 


elected Fellow, 


recently society of 
Americar 
of the “Top 
Fortnight, California’s 

In making the cit 


Fritz is 


named one 
1951” by 


news magazine 


Foresters, was 


Performers of 


itors 
know? 


1 country 


said, “Dr 
off campus up in the 
as ‘Mr. Redwood.’ As 
sultant to the C: 


redwoo 
Torestry con 


As 
much of 


fornia Redwood 
pioneered 
entific forestry practice 


sociation he has 
the way to s 
lumbermen. The 


in the 


among the redwood 


‘Tree Farm’ 


country is a pet 


program redwood 


project of his and is 


designed to solve the terrible riddle 
of how to use our 


1 at the 


torest resources 


and have then same time 
Forest Farmers to Meet 


in Chattanooga 


Chattanooga, Ten: has heen se 
lected as the site f the 1952 Southern 
Forestry Conference of Forest 
Farmers Associatior 

The 1952 meeting will start 
da\ March 27, and will con 
elude with a banquet on Friday 
March Hotel Patter 


ference headquarters, wit! 


the 


Thurs 


morning, 
be | > eon 


Read 


House and others cooperating to han 
dle the anticipated 350 to 400 par 
ticipants 

Association W. M. 
meier, who is also president of 
Pine Products 
and a member of the U. 8. 


Oett 
Su 


President 
perior Company ot 
Fargo, Ga. 
Chamber of Commerce Forestry Com 
mittee, noted that this year’s theme 
dual one featuring discus 
sions on maximum utilization of wood 
waste and timberland taxation prob 
lems as they affect all forest land own 


will be a 


ers. 

All hotel reservations are being han 
dled by J. T. Halliday, director of 
C} ra, Ine., tl 


tion bu 
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The Forest Farmers Association now 
lists some 1,300 who own 
over 13,000,000 land. 


members, 


acres of torest 


Curtis Companies Purchase 
American Plywood Corporation 


George M. Curtis, president of Cur 


tis Companies, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, has 
announced the purchase, as of Decem- 
ber 21, 1951, of American Plywood 
Corporation of New London, Wis, and 
its wholly owned subsidiary, American 
Veneer Corporation, Oconto, Wis. All 
eapital stock of American Plywood has 
been purchased outright, including all 
real 


contracts tor 


estate, equipment, timberlands, 


logs, trade 


patents, 


. and ot! 


Consulting Foresters 


Professional Services Offered by 


Members of the Society of American Foresters 





Woodsland Manager 


Bettomland Hardwoods 
MISSISSIPPI DELTA 


for Operating Firms 
GULF STATES 


Shortleaf, Slash, and Longleaf 


KEITH CRANSTON and _Associales 
ehitend, Mississippi 


We ' now solicit work in your Pine lands 
The Bottomland Hardwoods are part time work only 








POREST APPRAISALS 


FRANK J. 


25 Years’ Experience in 


FOREST TAXATION 


GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT PLANS 


LEMIEUX 


Consulting Forester 


North and South America 


833 WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 








Reforestation Arboriculture 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 
Consulting Forester 


Huntingdon Road 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 





POND & MOYER CO., INC. 
Consulting Foresters 


Estimates—A ppraisals—Surveys 
Machine Tree Planting Service 


107 HOMESTEAD RD... ITHACA, N. Y. 








Complete Projessional Service 


WILLIAM A. EASTMAN, Jr. 
Consulting Forester 


Telephone SEneca 2814 


410 J. Green Bidg. SEATTLE 1, WASRA. 





TOM REIMER 
Forestry Consultant 


1311 Whitney Ave., ALBANY, GA. 
Phone 5283-W 











SAMUEL A. NEWMAN 
Forest Engineer 
Timber Cruiser 

P. O. Box 156 
Everett, Washington 
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Forestry College Names Department of Western Michigan Col 
4 New Staff Members lege, Kalamazoo, during the 1950-51 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE : meat poms, Ses porrunaaly ge Ue 
. ie ive si gcc to the Hammermill Paper Co. Erie, Pe 
TO TREE t | and two others to t ae research Libby. University of Maine 1943. is 
a taff at State University College of . 
. ae working on the college-industry spon 
Forestry . mvracuse, N a \ | he ap 
; sored hardwood pulping project. He 
SHRUBS pointments bring the faculty to 64 and ; ieee ‘* 
aatatahs tial tn. On was tormerly employec ry Oswego 
‘ —m : ; 7 C . , Falls-Sealright Corp., Fulton, N. Y.; 
Kennet ‘ a ae vious ’ noes and Solvay Process Division of Allied 
ARTHUR HARMOUNT GRAVES serra yin mn a ae at Umi Chemical and Dye Corp., Syracuse 
Curator, Emeritus, Brooklyn Botanic Garden versity ol issourl, has been named Hickson is a 1951 graduate of the 


Formerly Instructor in Forest Botany, Yale assistant professor in the Department 
School of Forestry and Assistant Professor University of Maine and is also em 


by 


of Forest Utilization. New additions ployed on the hardwood pulping proj 

7 to the Department of Pulp and Paper nek ‘Tle: ceeviowibe wacked tas py ba 

250 pages, 45 plates. 116 text Manufacture include: Daniel V. Lent, eo, ok ‘ > ~ 

figures. (1952). Exact pen and Auburn, N. Y., instructor; Donald W — Same Baek Co. and Ot. Regis Pe 

ink drawings. All woody plants Libby, Syracuse, research associate; a ig PRI Ms 

likely to be found in New Eng- and Harold Hickson, Bangor, Me., Walter 0. Filley Honored 

land, New York, New Jersey, technical assistant. An award for “outstanding work in 

Pennsylvania and Delaware — Compton, a native of Seattle, re conservation” was presented to Walter 

trees or shrubs, wild or culti- eeived ‘hin 138. dewens Teen town hak 

vated, native or exotic. College in 1936 and his M.S. fron 

Summer and winter descrip- the College of Forestry, Syracuse, in 

tions. Simple keys. 1938. He was employed previously by 
Bound in cloth Gulf States Creosoting Co., Hatties 


° burg, Miss.; A. W. Williams Timber 
$4. Postage prepaid Inspection Co. Mobile, Ala,; Rust necticut Conservation Conference of 


Engineering Co.; and Flintkote Co., the Natural Resources Council of Con 
Meridian, Miss., and went to the Uni necticut, held in Hartford. 
ARTHUR H. GRAVES versity of Mines in 1007 Mr. Filley had held the post of for 


Wallingford, Conn. \ 1948 graduate of the College of  ¢ster at the Connecticut Station for 
Forestry, Svracuse, Lent received his 39 years, during 33 of which he was 


chief forester As station forester, 
he was also state forester and fire war 
den until 1921, when the General As 


of Botany, Yale University 


O. Filley, forester emeritus of The 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, by the Connecticut Outdoor 
Writers’ Association on November 29, 
1951. Mr. Filley was one of five men 


so honored at the second annual Con 


Order from author 


Connecticut residents add 8 cents M.S. degree there in 1950. He was an 


sales tax on 
assistant professor in the Chemistry 











sembly created a separate post of state 














forester. During the period 1912 to 
1921, he enlarged the four existing 


UJ S f BA RT [ ETT SAWS state forests and acquired a fifth 
One of his most significant contribu 


tions to Connecticut has been his long 





and active membership in the State 
Park and Forest Commission, which 
was established in 1913. For 20 years, 


AG 
/ a seaert 
pao he served as treasurer of the commis 
No. 124B—24” Special Fast Cutting Utility Saw sion, and for several years afterwards 
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as secretary 

He was a pioneer in the movement 
for improving care of shade trees. In 
1919 the Assembly created the Connee 
ticut Tree Protective Examining 
Board, first in the country. He was an 
active member and secretary for 26 





- | years. From the board grew the Con 
necticut Tree Protective Association, 
of which Mr. Filley was secretary for 
13 vears. Largely the result of Con 
necticut’s pioneering in this phase of 
<a noe | conservation is the National Shade 
Cc + Tree Conference, of which Mr. Filley 
No. 114—26” Rapid Cut Saw (Snap Extra E ce a eta arte 


The Connecticut forester emeritus ts 
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Personnel Changes 
in Forest Pathology 


-rsonnel change 


The following 


have been made in the Division ¢ 


Forest Pat 
Plant Industry, 


Bureau 
Agricultural 
Richards, in 


ology of the 
Soils, and 
Engineering: C. Audrey 
deteriora 
Forest 
alter 
Lind 
its inves 
with the 
Station, 
Arthur 
studies 
deterioration in the South 
after 30 


charge of its research on the 


tion of wood products at the 
has retired 


Ralph M. 


charge of 


Products Laboratory, 
34 years of service. 
gren, formerly in 
tigations in cooperation 
Southern Forest 
replaces C. A. Richards, and 
F. Verrall has taken over the 
of wood 
Paul V. 


years of 


Experiment 


retired 


Siggers has 


research mainly on diseases 
of the southern pines, and is replaced 
by Berch W Henry, 


mental Forest, 


Harrison Experi 
Miss 


Saucier, 


Data on Beech Wood Published 


The first in a series of publications 
aimed to help the 
tries make 
a 17 


echanical 


wood-using indus 
hetter use o 
booklet, Some 

Properties 
Beech It is one of 
tions planned on beech 


beech wood is 
page Physical and 

{mericas 
several publica 
wood by the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Sta 
with the North 
Technical Committee on the 
Beech. 


‘hnieal comn 


tion in cooperation 
eastern 
Utilization of 

The te 


representatives ot 


including 
state 
universities, and 


ittee, 
federal and 
forestry 
state 
ized a few 


agencies, 


experiment stations, was organ 
vears ago 

The first paper in the series, written 
by Benson H. Paul and John T 
of the U. S. Forest Products Labora 
Madison, Wis., 


physical and mechanical properties of 


Drow 


tory, describes the basic 


beech wood. Other papers in the series 


will contain information about chem 


ical properties and uses of beech 
beech; 


; man 
agement of markets and 


ply; logging, storage, 


sup 
mill 


and use 


gg seasoning, 
ing, and fabrication of beech; 
of beech wood in 


various products 


such as flooring, furniture, veneer, 


turnings, novelties, containers, wood 


pulp, and charcoal. 


The project is directed and coordi 
nated by 
ng of David B. 
Conservation Department; 

Bell, U. S. Forest Products I 
Raymond J. Hoyle, 
Forestry of the University of the 
of New York; Fred Wangaard, Yale 
University School of Forestry; and 
Fred C. Simmons and ( R. Lockard 
of the Northeastern Forest Experi 


Station 


consist 


York State 


a working committee 
Cook, New 


abora 


tory; College ot 


ment 


Claude 


State 


Russet, K 
ippointed instructor in 
University of the South, 

Mr. Hallberg was born in Chicago, at 
tended public in Skokie, TIL, and 
ipon completing high school entered the 
Unive Wisconsin He 
the Army in World War II 
theater of operations 


from 


above, has been 
forestry at the 


Tenn 


HALLBERG, 
Sewanee, 
school 


rsity of served in 
ropean 
military service, 

Idaho and obtained his 
Michigan State Col 
summer of that 


turn 
the University of 
B.S. in Forestry at 
lege in 1949, 
ear he began 
sistant in the 


During the 
working as a 
Duke Forest, and received 
the M.F. degree from Duke University 
School of Forestry in 1950. Mr. Hallberg 
then trained for lumber inspection work 
with the Southern Pine Inspection Bu 
at the Southern Pine Lumber Com 
pany, Diboll, Tex 

At the University of the South Mr 
Hallberg instructs courses in forest and 
utilization, wood technology, and 
forest products industries 


Torest is 


reau 


wood 


Bleached Groundwood Pulp 
Produced at M and O Mill 


a blea hiv g Process developed 
Pont de Nemours & 
Minnesota and 
plant at 
began the 


Using 
by the FE. I. du 
Company, Ine., the 
Ontario P. 
International 


aper Company's 
Falls, Minn 
bleached 
195] 


production ot erroundwood 
pulp in November 
company’s 


For the first time in the 


history, 100 percent bleached pulp was 
manutacture of 
at the 

However, 


kraft 


ised in the paper on 
International 


Mando has 


ill three machines 


Falls 


heen 


aivision, 
bleaching its 
pulp for nearly 
roundwood bleachery is part of Man 
lernization program, 


rive Mando 


do's SiX-vear moé 


designed to greater prod 


et diversification and greater produc 


tion. So far, $17,000,000 has beer 


spent on modernization and plant im 


ents. 


proven 
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DON'T BREAK YOUR NECK 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS / 
CUT LABOR COSTS “re $02 
DOUBLE PRODUCTION / With the 
New. Amazing. 4/GMTWEIGNT 


ALOMINOM comb. Sawing, Pruning. 
Trimming. Fruit aeag, Shaking Poles. 


th 


Combine Sections wef, to make Poles up 
to 80 ft. tall. Weighs | Ib. per 5 ft. 70c per it. 
Attachments > -O.B. Los Angeles. No 
Spl Lasts Forever. Sec- 
tions from 2 nd 30 ft. Reaches top of any tree. 
ft. pole weighs only 12 pounds. SEND 


FOR FREE CATALOG £ FREE BOOKLET 


wow re TELLS YOU HOW TO INCREASE 





DOD aS ea 9B con 
300-S. Los Angeles St. 








Los Angeles 13, Calif. - MA. 6-9397 





and sulphite 


two vears The 





FILSON 


carver, 9 uTooon CLOTHES 
MEN OF THE 
FOREST SERVICE 


MAIL 

Finsoy ORDERS 
SETIER 

OUTDOOR 


FILLED 
CLOTHES POSTPAID 


FREE i.iustraTeD COLOR BOOKLET 
SENT ON REQUEST 


Weelheumane 
OuTDOOR WFAR 


1300 First Avenue Seattle, Wash. 











We can supply 
your needs 


Professional Supplies 
for 


Foresters, Timber 
Growers, Outdoor People 


Mail Orders Invited 
Write for Catalog 


JIM CRAIG SUPPLY SERVICE 
Leavell Woods Station, 
JACKSON, MISS. 


JAMES W. CRAIG, 
Consulting Forester, Owner 

















FOR SALE 


Ryker M-1l Mirror 


ase $100 f.o.b 


Stereoscope and 


Sacramento 


Write M.S. Wall, Jr., 4612 Fegan 
Way, Sacramento 18, Calif. 
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TREE SEEDS 2%. 


Collected By A Graduate een, 


SOUTHERN SEED CO. 


“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 
Specializing in the Pines 
ERNEST HINSON, Pres 


| BALDWIN : GEORGIA | 











REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 


Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO 
Elsie, Michigan 








Colorado, Nevada, Wyoming. 
Join Tree Farm Program 

The Americar 
welcomed three 


1951 


Tree Farm System 
member states as 
They were 


and Wyoming. The 
Farm 


new 
drew to a_ close, 
Colorado, Nevada, 
hree states bring national Tree 
enrollment to 33 

Nevada's first 
Fibreboard Products, Ine., 
the 12,7S4-acre Floriston 
in Washoe County, and Sierra 


certificates went to 
owners of 
Farm 


Pacific 


Pues 
Power Company's Tahoe-Sierra Tree 
Farm of 14,460 acres. Only 200 acres 
of this property are in Nevada : 

Colorado’s first Tree Farm certificate 
went to Broderick Wood Products Co., 
of Denver, for a 3,200-acre woodland 
tract in Larimer County. 

Wyoming's first Farm is a 
240-acre tract in Carbon County owned 
my N \ 
operator 

All tour 


oved by the 


Tree 
Swenson, coal and woodland 
were inspected 


Western Pine 


practices commit 


properties 
nd appt 
Association's 
tees. Certification announcement was 
in Portland, Ore., by E. L. 
. chet forester for 


District 


forest 


the associa 
forest engineers help 
ng process applications were Ralph 
Hlodges, for the Nevada area, and Ar 
thur T. Upson, for Colorado and Wvo 


Distinctive Membership Emblems Available 


Let others know that you are proud to be a professional forester. 


Button 
$2.50 
THE E) 
letters on a dar 
All grades of me 
the style you preter 


mbers ; 


trom 


Tie Chain 
$6.00 


Pin 

$4.00 
LOK gold, with gold 
d by a gold border 
wear these Order 


| size are 
rrounde 


emblems. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
825 Mills Bldg., 17th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Vico C. Isola (1890-1951) 


Vico C. Isola, 61, assistant regional 
forester, U. S. Forest Service, Mil 
Wis., died December 4, 1951. 
been ill for weeks. He 
of the regional in- 


waukee, 
He had 


had been in charge 


nine 
formation and education 
since 1941, and 
ders of the Trees for Tomorrow camp 
at Eagle River, Wis. 

He was Mass., 
and was graduated from Tufts College 
and the Yale School of Forestry. From 
1914 to 1927 he cruiser, 
woods superintendent, and sales man 
ager for lumber companies in New 
England, and 1927 to 1933 he 


was executive secretary for the Maine 


program 


was one of the foun- 


born in Pepperell, 


worked as 


from 


Development Commission. 

He joined the U. S. Forest Service 
in 1934 and worked in various assign- 
ments in the national forests of New 
England until 1936 when he was trans 
ferred to Washington, D. C. to the 
division of state and private forestry 
Following the Atlantie coast hurricane 
of 1938, he was assigned for two years 
to the state-federal cooperative tim 
ber salvage project headquartered at 


Boston 


Advertisements to Feature 
Tree Farms and Wood Utilization 


To aequaint the American public 
with the steps being taken by forest 
industry to nation of a 
perpetual timber supply, Weyerhaeuser 


assure the 
Timber Company has inaugurated a 
series of national magazine advertise 
ments telling the story of 
and utilization. Starting 
Weverhaeuser’s 


farms 
with 
full 


advertisements will appear 


tree 
wood 
January issues, 
color page 
monthly in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Farm Journal, y. & News 
World Report. 

In order to get the reader “into the 


and and 


logically and quickly, the ad 
wildlife which 
the tree the Pa 
eitic Northwest Fred 
Ludekens and Stan Galli, both of whom 
in the state of Washington 


1 appreciation of the area’s 


woods” 
vertisements picture the 
abounds on farms ot 


Illustrators are 


have lived 
and have 
t 


forests and wildlife 


The fortheoming national advertis 


ng eampaign is an extension of 
Weverhaeuser Timber Company’s Pa- 
cific Northwest publie information pro- 
gran For several years the com- 
pany has made use of newspaper and 
radio advertising to explain its operat- 
ing policies to the people of the Pa- 
cifie Northwest, particularly 
Weverhaeuser operations have a direct 
effect on 


nity 


where 


the economies of a commu 
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Rocky Mt. Personnel Changes 


Russell B. MeKennan, superv 
te Pike Nat onal 


yromot to the 


isor of 
Forest since 

osition of assist 
forester large ot 

of Personnel 
Mountain region of the U. S 
Denver on J: 
ceeded Huber C. 
retired after more than 40 


the Forest Service 


service, at nuary 


suc 


years 


control 
succeeded P 


Roy L. W 


1946, 


‘ the 
Management, 


Hilton, 


Bighorn National Forest, took over the 
important position of chief of fire econ 
the Mountain 
the same time. 


trol for entire Rocky 


region at 


Graduate Study and 
Assistantships at Yale 


A number of fellowships, scholar 
ships, and assistantships will be avail 
able for 1952-53 for qualified graduate 
students who desire to pursue courses 
of study leading to the degree of Mas 
ter of Forestry (M.F.), Doctor of For 
estrv (D.For.), or Doetor of Philos 
ophy (Ph.D.). In the ease of assistant 
ships, consideration will also be given 
to qualified men who may wish to 
earry on part-time programs of study 
without reference to a degree. 

A limited 
with 
$1,200, 


number of fellowships, 


ranging from $500 to 
offered. Such awards 
are generally restricted to students 
taking the final the Master of 
Forestry program and to those work 
doctorate 
will be 


stipends 
will be 


year ol 
Recipients 


ing toward the 
required 


of fellowship awards 
to pav tuition charges and such labora 
their 
Ho 


teaching or re 


tory fees as may be involved in 


particular of study. 


progran S 


ever, no assistance in 


search or other service is required 


Several scholarships are available 


These eover 


for deserving applicants 


the cost of tuition only. 


umber of research assistantships 


va lable in connection w ith a long 


we study ¢ the properties of trop 


These mav involve either 


the 


al woods 


half-time work on project (and 


half-time study for a degree) at a rate 
if pay of $125 per month during the 
iecademic year, or up to 10 or 12 hours 
of work per week at an hourly rate of 
nav. Prior experience or traini 


vood technology is not a prerequisite 
an assistantship, and appointments 


restricted to 
technol 


vill essarily he 


not ne 
tudents specializing in wood 
ony 


will 


eharges and 


Students receiving assistantships 

tuitior 
but 
almost 


he required to pay 


laboratory fees, tuition eharges 


are redueed by one-half for 
assistants working on a half-time basis 
ee ee 
1952-53 


Ap 


and 


tor 


Applications 


is, and assistantships for 
March 1, 1952 
for 


hould be filed by 
lication blanks fellowship 


aid and for admission mi 

the Registrar, Yale 
School of Forestry, Propect 
New Haven 11, 


Men interested in assistantships should 


scholarship 
he obtained tron 
P05 
Street, Connecticut 
correspond with the dean at the same 


address 





Champion Portable Fire Pumps 


Darley Portabies Must 
Be Geod! State of Minn. 
Forestry Dept. Has 45 
Champions in Service! 
Darley Champion Portable Fire Pumps 
were selected over other makes by the 


State of Minnesota for hard service in 
the State Forestry Department 


You 
Pressures 
Portables 


More 
with 


Darley Engineering Brings 
Water Higher 
Champion Lightweight 


and 


Capacity up to 250 gallons per minute 


Pressures up to 125 Ibs 
Write for 108 page 


Equipment. Also 44 
Fire Pumps and Fire 


catalog of Fire 
page booklet of 
Trucks 


CHICAGO 12 
Pumps and 


WwW. S. DARLEY & CO 
Manufacturers of Champion Fire 


Champion Fire Apparatus 











THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10.000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 
cover all soil conditions and terrain. 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A, LOWTHER COMPANY 
INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 











“We cover our forests, fields, and streams 
10 times more thoroughly 


says Executive Secretary T. A. McAmis, 
Arkansas Game and Fish Commission 


“Radio helps us report floods and fires faster ...reach 
hunters in distress . . . drive game violations to an all- 
time low. At the rate we are cutting costs and boost- 
ing revenue from fines and licenses, our RCA 2-way 
radio system will pay for itself in a year!”” 


Here's how the system works: 


Six headquarters stations and 175 mobile units link 
all Arkansas into one protective network. Dis- 
patchers talk directly with wardens on the road, in 
the brush, on the water, in the air. Wardens talk 
with wardens. RCA 2-way radio cuts delays... 
puts help as near as a warden’s “Carfone.” Here’s 
communication the modern way! 

Get the full story on how RCA 2-way radio can 
save you time and money through better communi- 
cation. Mail the coupon today! (In Canada write: 
RCA Victor Company Limited, Montreal.) 

JUST OUT—new FREE brochure on better 
safety services with 2-way radio. 


Dept. 126B 
RCA ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
Camden, N. J 


Send me the new FREE book, “RCA 2-way radio 


for Public Safety 


State 


79 


2. Warden radios near-by warden 
for help. 


3. Wardens close in—confirm 
hunters’ phrase about 2-way radio, 
“You can’t get away with it.’’ 


CORPORATION of AMERICA: 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Peavy Memorial Proposed 


Friends and associates of George W. 
Peavy, former dean of the School of 
Forestry, Oregon State College (1910 
1934) and past president of 
State College (1934-40), are initiat 
Memorial 


The proceeds received will be 


Oregon 


ing a drive for a Peavy 
Fund. 
used to establish a Student Loan Fund 
at Oregon State College for the bene 
fit of undergraduate forestry students 

Peavy, who died in Corvallis, Ore., 
on June 24, 1951, at the age of 81, 
started the Oregon State College 
School of Forestry in 1910. Well 
known in Oregon’s forestry ranks, the 
dean contributed a lifetime of service 
to the forestry profession and to civie 
life in his region. Peavy was par- 
ticularly interested in American youth 
and had abiding faith in its abilities 
to solve the nation’s economie and so- 
cial problems. 

Descriptive material on the Memo 
ria Fund proposed ean be obtained 
from Ray Yoder, Forestry School 
Alumni Association, School of For 
estry, Corvallis, Ore. 


Kelly Named Secretary 

West Virginia Council 

West Virginia’s 
Asher W. 
the appointment of 


The resignation of 
assistant state 
Kelly, Jr., and 
Frank ©. Frazier to succeed him as 
fire control chief became effective Jan 
uary 1. Kelly resigned to become exee 
Virginia 


forester, 


utive secretary of the West 
Forest Couneil. 

Frazier was made a district forest 
protector in 1947 and after four years 
in this job was assigned to the central 
office in Charleston as superintendent 
of construction on state forests. 

Kelly first came with the commis 
sion in 1947 as district forester and 
in 1949 was promoted to the post of 
assistant state forester in charge of 
forest fire control. He is a graduate 
of West Virginia University School of 


Forestry 


Northwest Wood Products Clinic 
to be Held in April 


The program for the Northwest 
Wood Products Clinic, to be held April 
l and 2 in the Davenport Hotel, Spo 
kane, Wash.,. 


discussions; 


will include four panel 
(1) package handling ot 
small logs, poles, pulp bolts, and cord 


wood; (2) debarking equipment and 


methods; (3) hardboard manufacture; 
and (4) reprocessing stock in saw and 


planing mills 
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New Conservation Bulletin 


Land of the Free, Conservation Bul 
vartmental 
America’s 


letir 1) in the de series, 
tells the story of 
= 

In keeping with the theme of 
bulletins in the 
Land of the Free 
the wn 


community 


publie 


other 
conservation series, 
is designed to aid in 
and 


provement of individual 


practices in the wise use 


and conservation of natural resources 


particularly through understanding 
conservation ac 
Bureau of Land Man 
bears the title of an 


originally 


the management and 
tivities of the 
agement. It 

earlier publication issued 
by the former General Land Office, one 
of BIM’s 
bulletin 


management 


predecessor agencies. The 


places more emphasis upon 


and conservation al 
though retaining much of the historical 
material, 
The new publication highlights the 
history of the public domain and the 
origins of the Land Man 
The illustrated 
booklet also describes the major conser 


Bureau of 
agement 22-page, 


vation objectives of the bureau and 
explains the provisions made by law 
for the use and acquisition of public 
lands and the forage, timber, mineral, 


and other resources on the lands. 


Memorial to Robert Marshall 


As a memorial to Bob Marshall, the 
chief founder of the wilderness preser 
vation movement, the Autumn issue of 
The Living Wilderness 
tention to his writings. It 


calls special at 
includes a 
posthumous article by him, “Impres 
sions from the Wilderness,” and an ar 
ticle by 
Marshall as a Writer,” 
sive bibliography. A brief biographical 
sketch and fine Bob 
are included 
Bob Marshall 
estry in the Office of 
1933 to 1937, was chief of 
the Division of Recreation and Lands 
of the U. S. Forest Service from 1937 
until his death in 1939. In the latter 
guided the establishment 


his brother George on “Robert 


with an exten 
photographs ot 


was director of for 
Indian Affairs 


from and 


position he 
of the 
areas within the national forests. 


present system of wilderness 

The Living Wilderness is published 
by The Wilderness Society, of which 
sob Marshall was one of the founders. 
this me 


Complimentary copies of 


morial issue are available to friends 
of Bob Marshall 
addressed to The Wilderness Society, 
1840 Mintwood Place, N. W., Wash 


ington 9, D. C 


Requests should be 


Olin and Frost Industries 
to Consolidate 


Olin Industries, Inec., East Alton, 
Ill, and Frost Lumber Industries, Ine., 
Shreveport, La., have agreed upon a 
plan to consolidate their businesses and 
properties, 


Frost asked 


to approve an exchange of their com 


stockholders have been 


pany’s assets for Olin capital stock 
Frost Lumber Industries, with timber 
lands, sawmills, railroads, and oil and 
gas properties in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, will continue 


and operations 


under the present management as a 


division of Olin. 

The Olin 
with 450,000 aeres of heavily forested 
land which sufficient to 
support, on a perpetual yield basis, 


acquisition will provide 


is more than 


the nitrating and dissolving wood pulp 
mill which Olin plans to construct. 

In announeing the plan, John M 
Olin, president, stated that the con 
solidation “would give Olin Industries 
an assured source of pulpwood for the 
pulp mill, which in turn 
eontribute to government re 


proposed 
would 
quirements for nitrating pulp and pro 
vide raw material for Olin’s future ex 


pansion in the cellophane industry.” 





(SWEDISH) 


Precision 
built for 


lifetime 





usage! 


Essential 
for accurate 
scaling and 


cruising! 
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BARK MEASURE 


$16.25 each — Sorry! No C.O.D.'s 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL 
DIVISION OF SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 
47 WARREN STREET 
NEW YORK 7. N. Y. 


Whack SAFETY TOGGLE TONGS 


insures 
Three types. 


Drop forged steel. 
safe grip on poles ties, timbers or logs. 


Lightweight Toggle action 


Write for details 
9204 Grand Ave. Place 
Duluth 8, Minn 








puts 








Toots-E on 
Dept. J-! for catalog. 


C. M. LOVSTED & CO., INC. 
4000 West Marginal Way, Seattle 6, Wash. 


Offices and warehouses in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Vancouver, B.C., Honolulu, Manila, R.P. 


TOOTS-E 


WHISTLE 


No logging operation is com- 
plete without a Toots-E Signal 
System. The long sound range 
plus trouble free operation 
top of the industry. Write today 
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Emphasis Placed on Site Studies 
The Soils 


Group held its annual : 


} orest 
at State 


and 31, 


Northeastert 
eeting 
College, Pa., or gus ) 


1951 


ted States passed the 
lowing resolutior lressed to 
nservation agencie Northeast 

s Grour 
the Nort 
this group 


Goodman Sustained Yield 
Reviewed by Conservation Group 
The Wisconsin 


mission recently spent a day studying 


Conservation Com 


the operations and property of the 


Lumber Co. at Goodman, 
Marinette County, where a supplying 
industrial forest is a permanent fix 
ture 

The tour of the forest property was 
vonsored by the Wisconsin forest ad 
ittee. R. B 


d of the con 


orv com? Goodman, 


pany, 1s a former 
Conservation Commis 


Houghton, 


iirman of the 
George A. 
ier of the Company, 
Robert Martin and Jack Atkins 


ters, explained the fm 


general 


Goodman 


ompanyv s torestrv pro 


ussed the various factors 


Masonite Increases Timberlands 


Corporation’s recent pur 
15,000 acre 
marks 


during 


ver tracts of 
& Hickey, Ine., 
a 60-year pertod 


firm plaved a dominant role 


timber industrv of Mendocino 


California 


- 


raised to some 70,000 


purchase 
timber holdings of Masonite 


eres the 
hardboard plant 
addition lies to the 
Masonite’s 
purchased several years ago 
Pacifie Land Com 
nuch to integrate Ma 
and Hick 
ey with their associates acquired the 
and 1930 


Corporatior 
t Ukiah. The 


and 


near its 
east 
adjacent to timber 
property 
the Southern 

ind does 

ite’s properties. Standish 


vroperty between 1896 





SHRUB 


Established 1876 


92 Warren STREET 





SEEDS FOR NURSERYMEN 
TREE - 
FLOWER 


PERENNIAL 
VEGETABLE 


Correspondence with Seed Collectors Invited 
HERBST BROTHERS 


New York 7,N. Y. 


with 


framing 








l-or Members (Seniors only). 
Member’s 
Hand-signed by the President and the Execu- 
tive Secretary and with Society's gold seal. 
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New Wood-Use Publications 
Logging slash variations and an ef- 
ficient method of 
portable mills are 


salvage loggiag to 
described in two 
Washington 
Products 

John W. 
director of the insti- 
tute, are numbers 14 and 15 of the 
New Wood-Us¢ Circular num 
ber 14 deseribes variations that oceur 


circulars issued by the 
Institute of Forest 

The cireulars, written by 
Allen, assistant 


Series, 


In size, grade, and volume of logging 
Its objective is to take 


the guesswork out of 


slash ome o 
relogging. Cir 
cular number 
the Baker-Gardner mills in 


15 tells how loggers for 
Kitsap 
County are salvaging to portable saw 
mills in stunted old-growth timber that 
previous operators  consicde red too 
logs are 


rate of 


Ww av. TI e 
ill at the 


small to pay its 
delivered the 


‘ 


our cords pet per day 

the cireul: may be ob 
free of charg 1 the Insti 
tute of Forest Products, 303 Anderson 


Hall, Unis Washi 


Seattle 


GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES AND FORESTRY 


Fir, Pine and Spruce in Variety 


Copies of 


tained 


ersitv of gyton, 





Seedlings and Transplants 
Write for Price Lit 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries 
P. O. Box. 643, Johnstown, Pa 


BELSAW ... Over 30 Years 
in the Development and 


iw Manufacture of 
\ PORTABLE 
» SAWMILL 
EQUIPMENT 
Thousands of Bel 


saw Portable Saw 
mill users through 








Belsaw goes right to the trees, thu 
ore lumber fr all the 
ost, high quality production the Belsaw line 
eads the field. Write today for Free Book 


How To Make Lumber.” 
BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
8911 Field Building, Kansas City 2, Missouri 


ut timber 





MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATES 


Suitable for 


name hand-lettered. 


Size 14" x 18° 


$1 Including cost of mailing 


Order today 


Society of American Foresters 


Mills Building 


Washington 6, D.C. 





LIGHTWEIGHT 
9 HP DISSTON 
INTERMEDIATE 
CHAIN SAW 
that handles any 
woodcutting job! 


Where big production—and big paychecks—depend on steady and regular 
going, that’s where you'll depend on Disston. Lots of lightweight power is 
what’s needed for day-in, day-out going in the big woods—and that’s what 
the Disston Intermediate Saw gives you! 


HO: the power chain saw you’ve been waiting for—the new 

9 hp, 2 cylinder Disston Intermediate Chain Saw, the DA-211. 
This rugged, dependable production tool will never wear you out. 
Its 9 big horses are capable of handling any woods job, yet its bal- 
anced light weight makes it easy to heft. It’s made to deliver years 
of satisfying, trouble-free cutting power. That means it stays out 
of the shop and remains in the woods, where it belongs 





Get free illustrated literature, complete with technical information. 


Just fill in the coupon and mail it today Lay that DA-211 against a log, and let the chips 


fall where they may! It’s a pleasure to feel those 9 
H E N R - D is s T ° N Be s re] N Ss, Hi wi Cc. horses bite evenly and steadily through the wood. 
Remember, too, you need no other saw than a 
PHILADELPHIA 35, PA., U.S.A. in Conoda, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. Disston Intermediate for a complete all-round 
woods job. 


LOOK AT THESE GREAT MADE-TO-LAST FEATURES... 


2 cylinder, 9 hp Mercury gasoline engine © Perfect balance —no vibration ¢ Automatic clutch © Automatic chain 
oiler ¢ Dependable float-feed carburetor ¢ Simplified, positive controls ¢ Self-rewinding starter « Rugged mag- 
nesium castings * Available with "L" or "C" chain e 2° to 7’ (incl.) new narrow-profile slotted rails © Positive 
stop switch ¢ Oversize fan for cool operation ¢ Transmission swivels to any position—can be easily removed 


> Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. (Adv. Dept.) 
Philadelphia 35, Pa, U.S.A iY 


Please send me information on the 9 hp DA-211 
Disston Intermediate Chain Saw. 





(That START (That DO 
you pacing .. .) your pacing) 


.. . Are ALL you need to make 


guick TOPOG maps 


with the NEW 
REINHARDT REDY MAPPER 


THE POCKET PLANE-TABLE 


MEANY of you fellows have been using vour original REINHARDT REDY MAPPERS 
to make quick jobs of mapping EASIER 


YOU KNOW this device was developed in the FIELD by a timber sales forester (some 
flour years betore one of the Experiment boys “discovered” it in the Lake States.) It grew 


up in ACTUAL USE by FIELD FORESTERS 


THE ORIGINAL \IEAPPER was and is ph vod Your letters prove that. But thanks to 
suggestions trom other foresters—and a hectic month of inventing and = simplilying—you 


can now buy A NEW & J/MPROTED 


REINHARDT REDY MAPPER 
LILLIGREN MODEL 


Pat. Pending (Copyright 1952, W. T. Co 
THIS MODEL, named alter Hillard Lilligren of the Siuslaw Forest who suggested re 
versing the azimuth, SIMPLIFIES ALL YOUR FIELD MAPPING 
1. Its SIMPLE VERTICAL CONTROL —\tells all elevations directly! 


Opes, percentages, horizontal and vertical CGistances are a shown 
SI | t I tal | tical dist Il st 


Orients automatically—maps directly Pranslates maps directly into. field 
directions and distances. No compass needed. FORGET DEGREES 


Sull sturdy; easier to read; weighs less than a pound 
Weather-proot, attractive, convenient, simple! 
Mapping discs can be whittled out cheaply—simplest vet! 


Luminous sight— tor finding fires-—before it’s light! 


VERSATILE! Navigate, triangulate, figure areas, heights, traverse, sketch! 


Eliminates paper, alidade, tripod, abney, notes, protractor everything but 


your legs for pacing and it saves them! 


REDUCED PRICES TO 
S.A.F. MEMBERS!! 


IF YOU SUPPORT OUR PROFESSION BY MEMBERSHIP IN THE §.A.F. YOU MAY HAVE 
A 10% DEDUCTION FROM PRICES SHOWN! (Address Bob Reinhardt personally and indicate year 
you joined the Society.) 


Prices—Complete with Self Orientor $16.95 


With vertical control only 8.95 THE WOODSMAN TOOL co. 
Orientor ordered separately, with balanced pom 3 GLENWOOD AVE. S.W. 


vertical control 


Extra mapping discs—3 for 2.00 TACOMA 9, WASH. 


PRICES POSTPAID IF CASH WITH ORDER 





